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I 

WHKN the number and Tariety of En^lifh Grammarf already 
published) and the ability with which some of them are 
written, are consideredi little can be expected from a new compi 
lation, besides a careful selection of the most uselVil matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the 
understanding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these 
respects something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and 
advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instniclion of youth, there is a medi- 
um to be observed, between treating the subject in so extensive 
and minute a manner, as to embarrass and Confuse their minds, 
by offering too much at once for their comprehension ; and, on 
the other hand, conducting it by such short and general precepts 
and observations, as convey to them no clear and precise mforma* 
tion. A distribution of the parts, which is either defective or ir- 
regular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the nrinciples of liteiteture. A 
distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the 
stud^ in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply 
of this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisiona, accora- 
ing to their natural order and connexion, appear to be among the 
best means of enlightening the minds of yootti, and of facilitating 
tiieir acquisition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the 
same time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan which may be too 
concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in their 
disposition, has studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, io» 
telligible, and comprehensive. He does not presume tp have 
completely attained these objects. How far he lias succeeded in 
the attempt, and wherein he has failed, must be jeferred to the 
determination of the Judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has^ adopted, of exhibiting the perform 
ance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be conducive 
to the ^adual and re^^ular procedure, which is so favourable to 
the busmess of instruction. The more important rules, definitions, 
and observations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, are printed with a larger type ; whilst 
rules and remarks that are of less consequence, that extend or di* 
versify the general idea, or that serve as explanatious, are eon- 
t. lined in the smaller letter : these, or the chief of them, will be 
{f rused by the student to the greatest advantage, if postponed titt 
.;.c general system be completed. The use of notes and observa^ 
:ioi)s, in the common and aetached manner, at the bottom of the 
jiage, would not, it is imagined, be so likelv to attract the perusal 
'ji youth, or admit of so ample and regjular an illustration, as a 
continued and uniform order of the several subjects. In adopting 
this mode, care has been taken to adjust it so that the whole^ may 
oe perused in a connected progress, or the part contained in the^ 
»ai'ger character read in order by itself. Many of the notes and 
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observations are intended, not onl;|^ to explain the subjects, and 
to iliustrate them by coinparajtive views of the grammar of other 
languages, and of the various sentiments of English grammari- 
ans ; but also to invite the ingenious student to inauiry and re- 
flection, and to prompt tu a more enlarged, critical, and philo- 
topbicui researcn. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be im- 
proppr more particularly to observe, that in selecting and form- 
ing them, it has been the author's aim to render them as exact 
and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as inlellirible to young 
mindsy as the nature of Uie subject, and the difficulties attending 
it, would admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. For this 
purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms that are smooth 
and voluble ; to proportion the members of the sentences to one 
another ; to avoid protracted periods *, and to give the whole defi- 
nition or rule, as much harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From th6 sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selec- 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to the young gram- 
marian, than any rules and examples of propriety that can be 
S'ven, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar attention to 
is part of the subject ; and though the instancef of false gram- 
mar, under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they 
will not be found too many, when their variety and usefulness are 
considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, 
from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly o^ materials 
selected from the writing of others, it is scarcely necessary to 
apologize for the use which the Compiler has maae of his prede- 
cessors* labours ; or for omitting to insert their names. From 
the alterations which have been frequently made in the sentiments 
and tlie language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to the 
particildar purposes lor which they are introduced ; and, in many 
instances, from the uncertainty to whom the passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldom be made with pro- 
priety. But if this could have been generally done, a woik pt this 
DiUure would derive no advantage from it equal to the inconven- 
ience of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and refer- 
ences. It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in general terms, 
that the authors to whom tne grammatical part of this compila- 
tion is principally indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnton, 
Lowtb, Priestly, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c. contain* 
€d in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, extracted from the 
writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form a proper 
addition to the Grammar. The subjects are very nearly related ; 
and the study of perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears nat- 
urally to follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance 
with the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the students, 
for prosecuting^ those additional improvements in language, to 
which they may be properly directea. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, and 
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the principle* of Composition, much mig^ht be advanced for the 
encouragement of persons iii earlj life to apply themselves to this 
branch of learning ; but as the limits of this Introduction will not 
allow of many observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words are 
the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive the 
seutiments of others, and communicate our own ; and as signs 
exhibit the things which they are intended to represent, more or 
less accurately, according as their real or established conformity 
lo those things is more or less exact ; it is evident, that in propor 
tion to our knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
their relation to each other, and of their established connexion 
with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty and 
ease with which we tranrfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another ; and that, without a competent knowledge of this kind, 
we shall frequently be in hazard of misunderstandm^ others, and 
of being misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be justly assert 
ed, that many of the differences in opinion aroon^s'^ men, with the 
disputes, contentions, and alienations of heart which have too often 
proceeded from such difl^rences, have been occasioned by a want 
of proper skill in the connexion and meaning of words, and by a 
tenacious misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports which the recommendation of this study 
can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the following 
sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on language and 
composition. *' All that regards the sttidy of composition, merits 
" the higher attention upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
*^ nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. For 
" I must be allowed to say, that when we are employed, afler a 
'' proper manner, in the study of composition, we are cultivating 
'' the understanding itself. The study of arranging and express- 
** ing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to 
'< speak accurately.*' 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be superfluous 
to observe, that the author'of the following work has no interest 
in it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will prove of some 
advantage to young persons, and celieve the labours of those em- 
ployed in their education. He wishes to promote, ii: some degree, 
the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this view, he 
has been studious, through the whole of the work, not only to 
avoid every example and illustration, which might have an im- 
proper effect on the minds of youth ; but also to introduce,, on 
many occasions, such , as have a m^ral and religious tendency. , 
His attention to objects of so much importance will, lie trusts, ' 
meet the approbatioj^ of everv well-disposed reader. If they were 
faithfully regarded in all books of education, they would doubtless 
contribute very materially to the order and happiness of society, 
by guarding the innocence and cherishing the virtue of the rising 
f^eneration. 

HoldgaiCy near York^ 1795. 

*Slair. 
«• AS 
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A DVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NflTTH EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable alter 
ations and additions : but works of this nature admit of repeated 
unprovements *, and are, perhaps, never complete. The author, 
solicitous to rendor his book more worthy of the encouraging 
approbation bestowed on it by the public, has again revisea the 
work with care and attention. The new edition, he hopes, will 
be found much improved. The additions, whicL^ are very con- 
siderable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand the learn- 
er's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to render 
the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This edition 
contains also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; copious 
lists of nouns, arranged according to their gender and number ; 
and many notes and observations, which serve to extend, or to 
explain, particular rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to elucidate 
the principles of the work, there are few of the divisinns, arrange- 
ments, definitions, or rules, against which critical ingenuity can- 
not devise plausible objections The subject is attended with so 
much intricacy, and admits of views so various, that it was not 
possible to render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to accom- 
modate the work, in all respecfs, to the opinions and preposses- 
sions of every grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopt- 
ed that system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
tlie subject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most judi- 
cious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustration*, respecting 
particular points, are founded on just principles, and the pecu- 
liarities of the English language ; he has, perhaps, done all that 
could reasonably be expected in a work of this nature ; and he 
may warrantably indulge a hope, that the book will be stiU more 
extensively approved and circulated. 

* The aatlior conceives that the occuional strictum, dispersed throni^h tiae 
book, and k*tended to iUustnite and support a number of important grammat- 
ical points, will not, to young persons oi ingenuttj, appear to be drv and useless 
discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they will be read with 
attention. And he presumes that these strictures will grratifV their curiosity, 
ittnmlate application, and give solidity and permanence to their jrraromatical 
knowledce. In the Octavo edition of the grammar, the reader wfll Had 
additloud diaeowions of this nature. 

tioidgale^ near York, 1804. ^ 
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IJjNGLISH grammar 18 the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. Orthography^ Ety- 
nwlogyy SyntaXy and Prosody. 

This division may be rendered more iDtclligible to the stu- 
dent, by observing, m other words, that Grammar treats J^rjl, 
of the form and sound of the letters, the combination of let- 
ters into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly, of the 
different sorts of words, their various modifications, and their 
derivation ; thirdly, of the union and right order of words in 
the formation of a sentence ; and lastHf, of the just pronun- 
ciation, and poetical construction of sentences 



PART L 
ORTHOGRAPHY 

C II AFTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS. 



Section 1. ()fihs ncUun of (he htiers, and*^/ a perfect 

alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of letters, * 
and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These lettefsare the representatives of certain articulate 
sounds, the elements of the language. An articulate 
sound, is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 
organs of speech. 
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Roman. 


Italic. 


Old English. 


Name. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Smalt 


Cap. 


Small. 
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at. 
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25 


1& 


bee. 
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see. 
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dee. 
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G/ 
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jee. 
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1^ 


aitch. 
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• 
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i or eye» 
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j^y. 
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it 


IN 


Icay. 
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el. 
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em. 
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JV 
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en. 
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pee. 
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<a 
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me. 
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ar. 
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s. 
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M> 
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ess. 
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tee. 
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u 
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11 
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u or you. 
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tJ 


vee. 
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U) 


double u. 
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]C 


eles. 
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y. 
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wy. 
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%ed. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 9 

A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, Ind(;ed9 
of eTerr other language, would contain a nuniber of letters, 

Itrectseiy eaual to uie number of simple articulate sounds be- 
ongin^ to the language. Every simple sound would have 
lis distinct character ; and that character be the representa- 
tive of no othei: sound. But this is far from being the state 
of the English alphabet. It has more original sounds than 
distinct significant letters ; and, consequently, some of these 
letters are made to represent, not one sound alone, but sev- 
eral sounds. This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds 
signified b^ the united letters th, shy ng^ are elementary, and 
have no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet : and 
that the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard 
in hal^ hate, hall ; and in 6n/, buU, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learner, we shall 
*8et down the characters made use of tu represent all the ele- 
mentary articulatq sounds of our language, as nearly in the 
manner ^nd order of the present English alphabet, as the de- 
sign of the subject will admit ; and shall annerto each charac- 
ter the syllable or word, which contains its proper and distinct 
sound. A nd here it will be proper to begin with ttie vowels. 

Letters deootine the Words containing^ the 

•imple sounds. simple sounds. 

a as heard in 'fate 

a M in fall 

a as in fat 

a as in far 

e as in me 

e as. in met 

i as in pine 

i as in pin 

o as w no 

o ' €u in not 

o as in move 

V as in mule 

u as in tub 

u cu in bull 

By this list it appears, that there are in the English language 
fourteen simple vowel sounds ; but as t and u, when pro« 
oounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or diph- 
thongal vowels, Our language, strictly speaking, contains nut 
twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, we have 
only five distinct characters ur letters. If a inyhr, is the same 
specific sound as a in fat ; and u in htdl^ ihe same as o in move, 
which is the opinion of some grammarians ; then, there are 
but ten original vowel sounds in the English language. 

8a 
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The following list denotes the sounds of the cimsonaDts 
being in number twenty-two. 

Letters denoting the 
•imple sounds. 

b 

d 
f 

, i 

k 
1 

m 
n 

P 

r 

8 
K 
t 
W 

y 

"I 

th 

th 

zh 
Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as t:onso- 
nants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its 
sounds ; the one being expressed by Ar, and the other by 8. 
(r, in the soft |)ronunciation, is not a simple, but a complex 
sound ; as age is, pronounced aidge. J is unnecessary, be- 
cause its sound, and that of the soft g, are in our language the 
same. Q, with its attendant u, is either complex, and re- 
solvable mto kw, as in qualitij ; or unnecf>ssary, because its 
sound is the same with c, as in opaque, Xis compounded ol 
ga^ as in example ; or of A:^, as in expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a point 
of considerable importance, that every learner of the Eng- 
lish language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, anil 
with facility, every original simple sound that belongs to it 
By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the voice will 
be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy, e\erv combi- 
nation of sounds ; and taught to avoid that confuserf and im- 

* Some grammarians suppose A to marli only an aspimtlon, or breathing-: 
But it appears to be a disunct sound, and funned in. a particulnrtnnnner, Qf 
the organs of speed!. Bw!f<^opocdia BrUanniea, 
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simple soupds. 


as heard in 


bay, tub 


as 


in 


day, sad 
ofl^for 


as 


in 


as 


in 


van, love 


as 


in 


egg, Ko 


as 


in 


hop, no 


as 


iy, 


kill, oak 


as 


in 


lap, all 


as 


in 


my, mum 


as 


in 


no, on 


as 


in 


pin, map 


as 


%n 


rap, cry 


as 


in 


so, lass 


Us 


in 


'v zed, buzx 


as 


in 


top, mat 


as 


in 


wo, will 


as 


in 

• 


ye, yes 


as ' 


tn 


mg, sing 


as 


in 


shy, ash 


as 


in 


thin, thick 


as V 


in 


then, them 


as ^ 


in 


pleasure 
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perfect mMiner of pronouncing words, which accompanies, 
through life, many persons w-fio have not, in this respect, 
been properly instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Voweb and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
uttered by itself : as a, e, o ; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot be 
perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 6, d^ff 
I ; which reauire vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are^ a, e, t, o, ti, and sometimes ter and v. 

fV and y are consonants when th^ Ixi^in a wordfor 
syllable ; Ibut in ^very other situation they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, that 
w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or word, 
and vowels when they end one. That they are consonants, 
when used as initials, seems to be evident from their not ad- 
mitting the article an before them, as it would be improper ' 
to say, an walnut, an yard, $rc. ; and from their following a 
vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty 
winter, rosy youtn. That they are vowels in other situations, 
appears from their regularly taking the sound of other vow- 
els ; as, w has the exact sound of u in saw, few, now, ^c 
and V that of t, in hymn, fly, crystal, 1^ See tlie letters W 
and Y, Sec. 9* 

We present the following as more exact and philosophical 
definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certahi 
conformation of the mouth, without any alteration in the po- 
sition, or any motion in the organs of speech, from the 
moment the vocal sound commences, till It ends. 

A consonant is a simple articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete souna, 
by a particular motion or contact of the organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels Into the nmplt and 
the compmnd. But there does not appear to be any foun- 
dation tor the distinction. Simpliaty Is essential to the 
mitnre of a voWel, which excludes every degree of mixed or 
compound sounds. It requires, according to the definition, 
but one conformation of the orfjans of speech, to form it, ana 
no motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

* The letters io and' y^ nre of an anablguoos natore ) bdnff com^iwntt at 
tbc b4*ghinin? of wortis, and voweb at the end. Enatcioptdla Briiunnka, 
WALKEirs Critical Pronounclnir Dictionary, pa|{» 24, tkird editiviu 
PSRRt** English Kstimary, Frdnec, pagv V 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowds. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at aU, without the aid of 
a vowel. They are 6, p, f , rf, A:, and c and g hard. . 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves* 
They are/, /, m, n, r, r, «, «, a?, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, w, n, r, are also 
distinguished by the name of /t92«tc29, from their readily 
uniting with otner consonants^ and flowing, as it were, into 
their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aid of a vowel. We may further ohsu-ve, that even 
the names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in re- 
citing the alphabet, require the heip of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assist^ 
ant vowelsyo/low the consonants : as, ht^ pe, fe, de^ ka» In 
pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels gen- 
erally precede the consonants : as, e/*, e2, em, en, ar^ e«, ex* 
The exceptions are. ce, ge^ ve, zed* 

This distinction between the nature, and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a eonso- 
nant : and, by this means, the student is led into error and 
perplexity, respecting these elements of language. It should 
Be impressed on his mind, that tlie name ofever^ conso- 
nant IS a complex sound ; but that the consonant itself is 
always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels^ 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. The semi^vowels^f such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasifre, partaking of the natore of vowels, from 
which they derive their name» 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure* The 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged : 
they are ^, p, t The impure, are those whose sounds may 
be continued, though for a very short space : they are 5^ dff. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and offi^ 
ra^ed. The vocal are those which are formed by the voiee. 
the aspirated, those formed hiythe breath. There are eleven 
vocal, and five aspirated. The % ocal are f, m, n, r, «, w, 
y, z, tk flat, z^ Ttg* : the aspirated, / h. s, ih sharp, siL 

The vocal semi-vowels may .be subaivided into pure aM 

Mi 
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tu^fmrt. The pure are those which are fcMmed entirely By 
th« Toice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breata 
with the voice. There are seven pure*4, t% n, r, i4^ y 
ng ; four impure — v, z, th flat, zh, 

A diphthong is the union of two v<>w«b, pronounced by 
a simple impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat^oti in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
in like maiwier ; as, edu in beau, iew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
bonded ; as, ot in voice, ou in ounce. 
' An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, originalljT 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to many 
off them, thejft combinations still retain the name of diph- 
thong ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by the 
term rmpropcf . As the diphthong derives its name and nature 
lh>m its sound, and not from its letters, and properly denotes 
a double vowel sound, no union of two vowels, where one is 
silent, can, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation ; and 
the single letters t and Uj when pronounced long, must, in 
this view, be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, 
having at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
tiiereiore,by some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs, 

SscTioir S. General obsereaUons on <^e smmds of the leUerx 

A 

A has four sounds; the lung or slender, the. broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The lonjg ^ as in name, basin, creation. , 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The niiddle ; as iq far, farm, father. . 

The diphthong ad generally sounds like a short in proper 
names ;. as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac \ but not in Baal, GaaL 

At has the sound of* long e. It is sometimes found in 
liatin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, senigma, 
sequator, ^c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, 
Cesar, J^neas, ^c* 

.The diphthong at has exactly the long slender sound of a 
as in pail, tail, 4'c. ; pronounced pale, tate, 4'c i^xcept plaidf ■ 
a^ain, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

•^u is generally sounded like the broad a.* asia taught, 
caught, ^c« Sqmptipe» like the short or opena : as in aunt, 
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iaunt, gauntlet, ^c. It has the sound of bng o in hautboy 
and that of short in* laurel, laudanum, ^c 

Aw has alvrays the sound of broad a ; as in bawl^ SGravvjf, 
crawl. ^ 

id^, tike its near relation ai, is pronounced like the long 
slender sound 6f a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

jB keeps one unvaried sound, at the bei^nnin^, middle, and 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb,^. 

In sonie words it is silent ; as in thumbs debtor, subtle, ^c- 
In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable ; as in 
climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like L before a, o, u, r, I, t ; as in cart, cottagei 
curious, craft, tract, cloth, ^c. ; and when it ends a syllable ; 
as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like 8 before e, t, and y^ generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, ifc It has sometimes the 
sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarine, victuals, Sfc 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthographyi 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find m our best diction- , 
aries, stick, block, publick, politick, &-c. But many writers of 
latter jears omit the k in words of two or more syllables.: 
and this practice is gaining ground, though it is productive of 
irregularities ; such as writing mimic and mimickry ; trafBe 
and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like ich ; as in churcb, chin, chaff, 
charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has the 
sound of k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich ; 
and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch, fyc 

Ch, in some words derived from, the French, takes' the 
sound of sh ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, soundsriike k ; as inarch-ang^, 
archives, Archipelago : except in arched, archery, archnr^ . 
and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always sounds 
like tdt : as in archbishop, archduke, archpresbyter,^c. Ch 
is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht 

D 
D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, and end 
of words * us in aeath, bandage, kindred ; unless it may be said 
to take tb sound of <, in stuffed, tripped, ^c. stuft, tript, ^ 

£ 

JShas nree different sounds. 

A long soupd ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, polley; 
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A fthori sound; as in isen,be^, clemency. 

>An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, Iucr«, 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in derk, Ser- 
jeant ;andsometimes ttiatof short t; as in England, yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
s^ilables that have no othor vowel ; as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epit- 
ome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the forego- 
ing consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen 
theprefe ding vowel ; as, can, cane; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

Tlie diphthong ^ is generally sounaed like e long ; as In 
appear, beaver, creature, ^c. it has also the sound of short 
e ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, break, great 

JEau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of 
lon^u. < 

Ei, in general, sounds the same' as long and slender a ; as 
In deign, vein, neighbour, ^c. It has the sound of long e in 
seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, ^c. 11 is sometimes 
pronounced iike short i ; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, ^'c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ) as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeoparay. It has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, fyc, 

Eu is always sounded like long u or ew ; as in feud, deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in Tew, 
ncAV, dew. 

Ey, when the accent Is on it,, is always pronounced like a 
long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where it 
is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of 
long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

i^ keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, ^c. : except 
in off in which it has the flat sound of av ; but not in com- 
position ; as, whereof, thereof, ^c. We should not pro- 
nounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's join- 
ture, a calFs head. 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as m gay, go, gun : the other 
soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end ofa word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. . It Is hard before a, o, u, /, and r ; as, game, gone, gii^ 
glory, grandeur 
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G before c^ t, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gifigeri 
Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and some 
others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, ^c. 

CrH, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives th« 
preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, oppugn, 
impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, ^c. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the hard 
g; as, ^host, ghastly: in the middle, and sometimes at the 
end, it IS quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, cough, 
tou«;h. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh, 
burgher. 

H , 

The sound signified by this letter,1s, as before observed, an 

articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is heard 

in the words hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at the 

beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ; as, rhet- 

•oric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H ftnal, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negligence 
of tutors, and the inattention of pu|3rls, it has happened, that 
many persons have become almost incapable of acquiring its 
>ust and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, incumb«^nt on 
teachers, to oe particularly careful to inculcate a clear and 
distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

/has a long sound ; as in fine : and a short one : as in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e finai in mono" 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ,* as flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of e long : as in machine, bombazine, maga- 
zine. ' 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like 2/a ;as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, ^c. It has 
sometimes the sound of short t ; as in carriage, marriage^ 
parliament. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, grenadier 
It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, pie, lie : and some* 
times that of short t ,* aa in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; us in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

loi when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinet syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termina- 
tions tion and sion, are sounded exactly like the word shun : . 

16a 



ex/Bi^ftt wben the i h preceded by « or « ; a» m queitiot ^ <& 
geetion, combustiea, mixtion>4rc 

The triphthoi^ iou m sometimea proaounced cBstinctiy in 
two svDables ; as in bUious, vmrimis, abstemJEOJUs. But these 
Towels often coalesce into one syUable ; as in precious, &c* 
tlous, puxious. 

J 

J is^ pronounced exactly like sottg ; except in hallelujal^ 
where it is pronounced like jiu 

K 

. JT has the sound of o hard, and is used helbre e and' i, where, 
according to English analogv, c woudd be soft ; as, kept, king, 
skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, knell, knocker. 
It is never doubled, except in HalMikkuk ; but e is used before 
it, to shorten the vowel by a double coneonaiil ; as, cockle^ 
sBckle, sticker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, quarref. 
It h sornetlmes ii^ute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is 
to dou)^le th* t at the end of monosyllables ; as, mill, will, fall ; 
except where a diphthong precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Z^, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el; in 
which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

. s . M 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

jsr 

JV has two sounds ; the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; 
the other a ringing sound, like tiff ; as ;n thank, banquet, ^c. 

•V is mute when it epds a sylEble, and is pi-eceded by w, 
as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; as, 
writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have supposed tlTJiLt 
when xng is preceded by ing, it should be pronounced in ; 
as, singing, bringing, should be sounded singing bringin : but 
as it is a ^ood rule, with respect to pr onunciation, to adhere 
to the written words, unless custom nas clearly decided oth- 
erwise, it does not seem propes to adopt mis innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bpne„ obedient, over ; and 
a short one ; as in n(»t, got, lot^ trot. 

It has sometimes the sliprt sound of u ,* as,* sp% cam^s 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oop as io 
pli'ove, move *, an4 often like au ; as in nor,, for, lord. . 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the lon^ 
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sound ofo ; as boat, oat, coal ; etcept in broad, abroad, groat» 
where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, brawd, 1^. 

Oe has the sound of single e; It is sometimes long ; as in 
foetus, AntcBci : and sometimes short ; as in <Bconomic9, 
cecumenicaL. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, boe, and bilboes, 
it is sounded exactly like long o. 

'Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad and 
€ long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, point, anoint: 
which should never be pronounced as if' written bile, spile, 
tile, ^c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as if 
written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The flrst and 
proper sound is equivalent to ou^ in down ;as in bound, found, 
mirround. 

The second is that of short u ,* as in enough, trouble,joumey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mourn, poultice. 

The flfth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe i as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o ; as in snow, 
grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it 

^ P 

P has always the* same sound, except^ perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds Kke h. It is sometimes mute ; as m 
psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; as, tempt, 
empty, presumptuous. , 

Ph is generally pronounced like/; as in philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In apo^ 
plithegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters are 
entirely dropped. 

Q is always followed bv U' ; as quadrant, queen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes soumfed Kke k ; as,conquer, liqi^or, rictque. 

Xl. 

JR has a ron^h sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Bt at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
cr ; as in t^tr^ sepulcnrei massacre. 

18ft 
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■' s 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismaL ' 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of woros. 

At the end of words it takes the ^oft sound; as, his, was^ 
trees, eyes; except in the words tiiis,thus, us,5es, rebus, 
surplus, ^c. ; ana in woTtis terminating with <m8. 

II sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as 
intrusion ; but like 8 sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion; It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
and before y final ; as, rosy ; and in the words, bosom, de* 
sire, wisdom, ffc, 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, Tiscount. 

T 

5r generally soufkds, as in take, tempter. T before m, when 
the accent preixdes, sounds like ich ; as, nature, virtue, are 
pronounced, natchure, virtchue. Ti before a vowel has the 
sound of sh ; as in salvation : except in such words as tierce, 
tiara, ^c. and unless an s goes before ; as, <]uestiori ; and ex- 
cepting also derivathes from words ending m (y; as, mighty, 
mightier. 

Th has t^vo sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, whe 
ther, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, 
breath. 

Th^ at the beginnini^ of words, is sltarp \ as in thank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, tmthc^, and some 
others. Th at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, mouth : except-in with, booth, beneath, tfc, 

Th, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and a 
few othecs. 

Th between two vowcfls, is generally flat in words purely 
JSng1is4i ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
apothecary* 

Th is sometimes pronounced' like simple t; as, ThomaSi 
thyme. Thames, astnma. 

' . ■ 

O'has tinrpe sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic 

A short sound ; as In dull, gull, custard. ' 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this le^er from its natural 

19a 
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sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbreHal 

The diphthong tia, has sometinoes the sound of toa ; as 

sound of 




con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long'u ; as in cue, hue» 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as in 
^uest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in an* 
tique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, ^c 

Ui is frequently pronounced un ; as in languid, anguish, ex- 
tinguish. It has sometimes the sound oft long ; as in guide, 
guile, disguise : and sometimes that of t short : as in guilt, 
guinea, Guildhall. In soipe words'it is sounded like long u; 
as in juice, suit, pursuit : and. after r, like oo; as in bruise, 
fruiL recruit. 

ifo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, ouorum, quondam, 
TJy has the sound of long c; as in ooloquy, soliloquy; 
pronounced obloqiiee, ^*c. ; except buy, and its derivatives. 

Fhas the sound* of flat f; and bears the same relation to 
it^ as b dpes to j?, dto ^, hi^rd ^' to^ k, and z to s^ It has also 
one uniform sound ; as. vain, vanity, love. 

W 

W, when a consc^nanti has nearly the sound of oo ; as water 
resembles the sound otooater ; but that it has a stronger and 
quicker sound than oo, and has a formation essentially differ- 
ent, will appear to any person who pronounces, with atten- 
tion, tlie words 100,1000, beware; and who reflects that it will 
not admit the article an before it ; wkich 00 would .admit 
In some words it is not sounded ; as in answer, sword« whole- 
some: it is always silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrin- 
kle, wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, §rc. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as, why, 
hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

It is often joined to at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, Sfo^ 

When u; is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronuncia- 
tion, it h&s exactly, the same sound as « would have in the 
.9ame situation ; as^ chraw, crew, view, now, saw^yer, voweK| 
outlaw. 

ate 
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X 

X has three sounds, tiz. 

It IS sounded like z at the beginning of proper names- ok 
Oreek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp «ound like k$^ when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con:;o- 
nant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

it has, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent is 
not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; as, 
exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzist, egzample. 

Y^ tvhen a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork ; but that 
this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived, by pro* 
flouncing the words ye^ yes^ ntw-year^ m which its just and 
proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a stronger 
exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, tha^ is re* 
quired to pronounce tt ; but its formation is essentially dififer- 
ent. [t will not admit of an before it, as ie will in the follow- 
ing exarople ; an ed. The opinion that y and u^, when they 
begin a word or syllable, take exactly the sound of tt and oo, 
has induced some grammarians to assert, that these letters 
are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When V IS a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as t would 
have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, justify, pyrai 
mid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer compression 
of the palate by the tongue : it is the fiat « ; as, freeze, frozen, 
brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the letters 
vary, as they are differently associated, and that the pronun- 
ciation of these associations depends upon the position of tiie 
accent It may also be observed, that, in order to pronounce 
accurately, great attention must be paid to the vowels which 
are not accented. There is scarcely any thing which more 
distinguishes a person of a poor education, from a person of 
a eood one, than tiie pronunciation of the unaccenle^t vowels. 
When vowels are under the accent, the best speakers and the 
low^t of the. people, with vety few exceptions, pronounce 
them in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
fiound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change 
them into some other sound. 

2f« 
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Section 3. The nature of articulation explained. 

A ;coNcia& account of the origia and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, |>erhaps^ not im- 
properly, W. here introduced. It may gratily the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully ihp' nature of articu- 
lation, and the radical distinction between vowels and con- 



* sonants. 



Human voice is air sent out from the Innss^ and so agitated 
or modified in its passage through the windpipe Bad ISLvfnx, 
as to become disiincly audible. The windpipe is that tube, 
which, on touching the forepart of our throat externally, we 
feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into the lungs for the 
purpose of breathing and speech. The top or upper part of 
the windpipe is called the larynx^ eonsistmg of lour or five 
cartilages, that may be expanded or brought together, by the 
Action of certain muscles which operate all at the same time. 
In the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the gldUiSj through whicn the breath and voice are conveyed. 
This opening is not wider than one tenth of an inch; audi 
therefore, the breath transmitted through it from the lungs, 
must pass with considerable velocity. > The voiee thus 
formed, is strengthened and soAened by a reverberation from 
the palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils; and as these are better or wofse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less agree- 
able. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one and 
the same human voice is capable of uttering, together with 
the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and reflect, that 
the same diameter must always produce the same tone, and 
consequently, that to every change of tone a correspondent 
change of diameter is necessary ; we must be filled with ad- 
miration at the mechanism of these parts, and the fineness of 
the fibres that operate in producing effects so minute, so vart- 
ous, and in their proportions so exactlv uniform. For it 
adinits of proof, that the diameter of the hnman glottis is 
capable of more than sixty distinct degrees of contradioiipQ or 
enlargement, by each of which a different note is produc- 
ed ; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of arUculate voices; and what we call 
articulaium, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue^ 
lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till the breather 
Toice, has passed through the larynx. 

22a 
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'^he simplest fti-ticulate i^dl6es are those wliieli proceed' 
firom an opem tnomh, and are hy grammarians called voioel 
sefonds. In tramsmitdng these, the aperture of the mouth 
may^ he pretty larg6, or somewhat smaller, qr very small; 
which is erne catise of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
aoand bejng produced by each particplar apertute. . More- 
over in passing throogb an open mouth, the voice. may be 
getUly acted v^on, by me lips, or by the tongue and palate> or 
by the tongue and throaA; whence anotheC; saurce of va- 
riety in. vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelire simple vowel sounds may be formedt 
agreeably to the plan in page 9; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position^ of* their mouth, li[^> tongiu^, &c, when 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various op- 
erations of these organs of speech, are necessary, to the pro- 
duction of the difre rent, vowel sounds; and tl^at by minute 
variations they may all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the tnduth, is io- 
tally interteptedy or strongly compressedf there is formed a cer- 
tain modification of articulate sound, which, as expressed by 
a' character in writing, is called a tonsoTiant. Silence is the 
effect of total intercepcioh ^ and indistinct sound, of a strong 
compression; and ther^for^ a cohsonant is not of- itself a 
distinct articulate voice; and its influence in varyingthe tones 
of language is not clearly perceived, unless it be aceompianicd 
by an op<5niDg< of the mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with atte^itaon, the student will 
perceive that each of the mU^s is formed by the voice being 
vUercept^d, bv the Up^, by the tongue aAd palate, or by the 
tongue and throat.; and that the seiiii-v^wels are formed by 
the same organs strongly cow^t^^g the voice In its pas-' 
sage, bat not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different seats 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into sev- 
eral classes, and denominated as foUows; those aro called 
Ubbials, which ar^ forinec^ by the lips; those denials^ that are 
formed with the teeth; palatals^ that are formed with the pal- 
ate; and nasals f that are formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in eak*ly life, a clear, distinct, 
and aconrate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 

3f language, and. a. wish to lead young minds to a further 
ohsideration of a subject so curiotis and useful, have induced. 
"\e compiler to bestow particular attention on the preceding 
irt of this work. Some writers think that these subjects- 
not properly constitute any part of grammar; and coi^ 
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aider ti^epa as the/exclusive province of th^ spelSne-book 
but if v^e reflect, that letters find their sounds are the coo- 
qtituent pnneiples of that art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that in general, rerv little knowl- 
edge of. their nature is acquired oy the spelling-book, we 
must^dmit, tbatth^ properly belong to gratnmai : atid that 
a rational consideration of these elenaentary principles of lan- 
guage is aii object that demands the attention of the vounj; 
grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious slnd emi- 
nent writer (OuinctiKanV respecting this part of grammar, 
may,perhaps, DC properly introduced on the present occa- 
sion. 

" Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements of 
grammar, bec^fiuseit may seemto them a matter of small con- 
sequence, to show the distinction between vowels and con- 
sonants, dnd to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But 
they who f^enetrate into the innermost parts of this temple of 
science, will thei*e discover such refinement and subtilitY 
of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the understana 
ings of the young persons, but sufficient to give exercise for 
most profound knowledge and erudition.'' 

; The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, 
produce a .8^y2to&^e ; syllables. : properly c<Hnbtned produce a 
word i words duly combined produce a sentence ; and sen- 
tences properly combined produce an. oro/ion or cfitoourse; 
Thus it is,8aysHAR&js in b^s Heuhbs, that to principles ap- 
parently so trivial as a few plain elementary sounds, we owe 
that variety of artict»late voices, which h^s been safficient to 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude, as all 
the present and past ' generations of men. 

CHAPTER ti. 
OF SYI*I.ABI*^S, AJrp THE RUJUES FOR ARRAiroiNG THEM. 

' A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or compounded, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and consti- 
tuting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

. Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their 
syllables, or of expressing a word by. its proper letters. 

The follow! Off are the general rules for the division dl 
words into syllables. ^ , 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be joined 
10 the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : except 
th6 letter X ; as, iix-tst, ex-amine *. and ex-cept likewise wordi 
compounded ; as, up-on, un-evess, dis-eaae. 
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5t Twa consonantB proper to begia a word, must not be 
separated ; as,ia*ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two Towels, aud are rach as cannot begin a word, they must 
be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. ' 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of k word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, 
de-stroy. But when the vowel of tne preceding syllable is 
pronounced short, one of the consonants always belongs to 
that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. . 

4. W hen three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, mept between two vowels, such or them 
as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, 
dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5- Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are gen- 
erally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, teacn-er, 
contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, free-dom, false- 
hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the rea- 
sons in support of them, are expressed at large in the author's 
English Spelling-book, ThdrUenik, or any subsequent, edi- 
tion, page 210 — ^215. 

CHAP. in. 

Of WORDS in genercd^ and the rules /or spelling (hem. 

Words are articulate soulidsy used by common coir 
sent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three .»rl- 
lables, a Trisyllable ; and a word of four , or more syUft* 
bles, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to 
any simpler word in the langua^: as, man, good, content 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to an 
other word in English of greater simplicjty : as, manjfhli 
goodness, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

* A compmind word is included under the li<»d of derivative wordt t a«. jten 
knife, teacup, looUnpf ian ; may be reduced to otber wordf of greater timpUcMj* 
O SSa 
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There are many English words which, thoagh compotuids 
in other languages, are to us primitives: thus, circums|ieet, 
circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, dec. 
primitive words iu English; will be found derivatives, wheA 
traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. 'But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may oe remedied, by attending to 
the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the learner 
is presented with a view of such general maxims in spelling 
primitive and derivative words, as have been almost univer- 
sally received. 

,BULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with /, I, or i, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant: as, staff, mill, pass, &c. 
The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, 
us, and thus. 

BULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /, 2, or «, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final con- 
sonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, 
purr, and buzz. , 

BtJTLE txw, 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plurals of nouns, the, persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past 
participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y into 
f : as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou carriest ; he carrieth, or car- 
ries; carrier, carried; -happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may not 
be doubled; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the above, 
is not changed; as, boy, boys: I cloy, he cloys, cloyed &c. j 
except in lay, pay, and say; from which are formed, laid, 
paid, and said; and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, un- 
said, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words endin^f with y, preceded by a consonant, upon as- 
suming an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, 
commonly change y, into »; as, happy, happily, happiness. 
But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed 
in the additional syllable ; as, coy, cojrly ; boy, boyish, My- 
hood: annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

BULE y. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
double that consonant, when th^ take anothei pliable be- 
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ffisaang with a vowel, as, wit, witty; Udn, thlnnish; to abet, 
an abetter; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preced- 
ing syllable, the consonant remains single: as, to toil, toiling 
lo offer, and offering ; maid, maiden, &c 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter bat 2, and taking next, 
^ lesSj hfy or fvl^ after them, preserve the letter double; as, 
harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, dis* 
tressful, &c. But those words which end with double 2, and 
take iiess^ less^ ly^ or ful, after them, generally omit one I ; as 
fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE vn. ^ 

NesSj UsSf lyy and /uZ, added tq words ending with silent 
c, do not cut it off; as, paleness, guileless* closely, peaceful \ 
except in a fie w words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE vin. 

Ment^ added to words ending with silent f, generally pre- 
serves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, incite- 
ment, &c. The words judgment, abridgement, acknowledg" 
ment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, tmiU changes y into t, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE* DC. 

AbU and ihU^ when incorporated into words ending with 
silent «, almost always cat it off; as, blame, blamablc ; cure, 
curable ; sense, sensible, &c. : but if c or g soil comes before 
e in the original word, the e is then preserved in words com- 
pounded with aile: as, change, changeable; peace, peace- 
able, &c. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent «, the 
e is almost universally omitted: as, place, placing; loidge, 
.odging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULE XL 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in the simple words: as, handful, 
dunghil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words is 
far from being uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. 
Thus, hoTumr and honor^ inquirt and enquire, negotiaie^ and 
negociale^ control and coniroul\ expense and ezpence,, aUege 
and aUedge, surprise and surprize, complete and compUe^^ eon^ 
lysxion and eonnecUon, abridgment and abridgement^ and 
many other orthographical variations, are to be met with in 
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the best modern publications. Some authority for deddinc 
differences of this nature, appears to be necessary : and 
where can we find one of equal pretension^i with Dr. John- 
fon's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do not ap^ 
pear to be warranted by the principles of etymology and 
analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. — *<A8 
the weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his ** Elements 
of Orthoepy") is irresistible, Dr. JoHnson^s Dictionary has 
nearly fixed the external form of our language. Indeed, so 
convenient is it to nave one acknowledged standard to recur 
to ; so much preferable, in matters of this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity, to a continual change, ai^d fruitless 
pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is earnestly to be 
hoped, that no author will henceforth, on light grounds, be 
tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains sonrje orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, imnunh 
Me moveable^ chastely aiastnessj fertUeness fertUy, slintss 
dylVyJearUssly fearlesness, Heedlessness needUsly, If these, 
and similar irregularities, were corrected by spelling the 
words analogically, according to the first word in each part 
of the series, and agreeably to the general rules of spelling, 
the Dictionary would doubtless, in these respects, oe im- 
proved. 



PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER 1. 

yi Generdl View of the ParU of Speecn, 

The second part of grammar is etymology, which 
treats of the different sorts of words, their various modifi 
cations, and their derivation . 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as they 
are commonly called, parts op speech ; namely, the 
Article, the substantive or noun, the adjective, the 
PRONOUN, the VERB, the ADVERB, the preposition, the 
conjunction, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 

point them out, and to show how far their signification ex- 

•'' tends : as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 
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2l a Substantive or noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion: asi London, 

marii virtue, 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its tak- 
ing an article beibre it, or by its making sense of itself: as, 
a Book, the au», an apple; temperance, industry ^ chastity. 

9. An Adjective is a word added to a soWantive, to 
express its quality:^ as, «*An industrious man; a virtu* 
ous woman." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with the 
addition of the word thing; as, a g^od thing ; a bad thing; 
or of any particular substantive; as, a sweet apple, a. pleasant 
prospect, a lively boy. 

4 A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word: as, •'The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent : he is useful. 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
stTFFER ; as, " I am ; I rule ; 1 am ruled,*' 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to be- 
fore it : as, 1 walk, he plays, they torite : or, to walk, to pla/g, 
to write, 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance respecting it: as, *<He reads 
tDell; a truly good man ; he writes very correctly.** 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering to 
the questions, Howl how much? wheni or where 1 as, in 
the phrase " He reads correctly, the answer to the question, 
How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them : as, *< He went from 
London to York;" "she is above disguise;" "they are 
supported by industry." 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, with, for, to, Slc, 
will allow the objective case after them ; with him, for her, to 
them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used to connect sentences : so as, out of two or more sen* 
tences, to make but one: it sometimes connects only 
words : as, " Thou and he are liappyi because you iX9 
good." «• Two and three are five," 
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9* Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker : as, '' O virtue ! how amiable thou art ! " ^ 

The observations which have been made, to aid learners 
in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, may 
afford them some small .asststance ; but it will certainly bo 
much more instructive, to distinguish them by the defini- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are exern- 
piified: 

1 2 72 612 S728 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man, and 

6 57 4 74 S 2 71 

was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the 

88 6 3 '2 89C654 

greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often do we 

6 4 7 1 3 7 2 

pervert it to the worst, of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words <^ a, are articles ; 
power J speech, famUy^ man, Creator, tises, purposes, are sub- 
stantives ; peculiar, beneficent, greatest, excdlent, worst, are 
adjectives ; him, his, toe, ii, are pronouns ; is, was, hesiowedf 
do, pervert, are verbs ; nuist, how, often, are adverbs; of,tOf 
oii,6y, for^ are prepositions; and, hvi, are conjunctions; and 
aias is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. SSome have enumerated ten, making the par- 
ticiple a distinct part : some eight, excluding the participle, 
and ranking the adjective under ttie noun ; some four, and 
others only two, (the noun and the verb,) supposing the rest 
to be contained in the parts of their division. We nave fol- 
lowed those authors, who appear to have given them the 
most natural and intelligible distribution. Some remarks on 
the division made by the learned Home Tooke, are contain- 
ed in the first sectlbn of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we express 
the sudden ensotions and passions that actuate our frame. 
But, as it is used in written as well as oral language, it may, 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It is with us. 
a virtual sentence, in which the noun and verb are concealed 
under an imperfect or mdigested word. — Stt this Chapter, tn 
l&e OctAvo Grammar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Articles. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification extends ; 
9S, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a, and the : a 
becomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent A; as^ an 
acorn, an hour. But if the A be sounded, the a only is to 
be used; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessanr 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before a, 
'when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance^ or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speak- 
ers, w^n horse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, and 
many similar aS'sociations, are frequently to be found in 
works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, readers 
should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of tiie 
It, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in a 
vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in 
other respects indeterminate: as, '^ Give me a book;'' 
*^ Bring me an apple." 

' TAc is called the definite article ; because it ascertains 
what particular thing or thmgs are meant : as, '^ Give me 
the Ix^k ;" '^ Bring me the apples ; " meaning some book, 
or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
taken in its widest sense : as, ^^ A candid temper is proper 
for man ;" that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; "The son of a king — ^the son 
of the king — a^son of the king." Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the differ- 
ent application of the articles a and the, 

"Thou art a man," is a very general and harmless posi- 
^on ; but, " Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to David,) 
IS an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into the 
beait \ 

The article is omitted before nouns that iiiply the differ- 

* A instead of an is now used liefore words oeginnlo£^wit)i u long. 
pafe IS^ietter V } It is also used before one ; as nany a one. 
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ent virtaes, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, 
herbs, &c. ; as, "prudence is commendable; falsehood is 
odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. It is not prefixed 
to a proper name; as, "Alexander,'^ (because that of itself 
denotes a determinate individual or particular thing,) except 
for the sake of distinguishing a particular family : as, " He is 
a Howard, or of the family of the Howards ;'» or by way of 
eminence : as, " Every man is not a Newton ;" " He has the 
courage of ATfr Achilles:" or when some noun is understood; 
" He sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the ar- 
ticle relates, it is placed between the article and the noun; 
as, " a good man,'» " an agreeable woman," " the best friend." 
On some occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an; 
as, " such a shame," " as great a man as Alexander," " too 
careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in the 
singular number only; the definite article may be joined 
also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adject^ives/<?w and many (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though joined 
with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular article a : 
as, ajifff men ; a great manf men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the efiect which the ar- 
ticle has in these phrases ; it means a small or great number 
collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, 
that is, of unitv. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hundred, 
or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many 
collectively taken ; and therefore still retains the article a, 
though jomed as an adjective to a plural substantive; as, a 
hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed' between the ad- 
jective many, and, singular noun: as, 

" Full manyf a gem of purest ray serene, 

" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
" Full many a flow*T is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the d^ert air." 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and mxiny a flower re- 
fer to many gems and many flowers^ separately, not collect- 
ively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs in 
the comparative and superlative degree ; and its eflfect is, to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
precisely : as, " The more I examine it the better I like U, 
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t like this ike least of any." See this Chapter, in the Octa- 
TO Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Substantivef. 
Section i. Of SuhstatUives in general, 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing that 
exists, or of which we have any notion : as, London^ man, 
Hrtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names appropri-* 
ated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds contain- 
ing many sorts, or for sorts containing many individualtl 
under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &c* 

When proper names have an article annexed to them| 
they are used as common names : as, ^^ He is the Cicero 
of his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve Copsars?^ 

Common names may also be used to signify individuals, 
by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, " The boy ist 
studious ; that girl is discreet*.'^ 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case ; and 
they are lill of the third person when spoken q/", and of the 
second when spoken to : as, '^ Blessings attend us on ev- 
ery side; be grateful, children of men i'^that is, ye children 
of men. 

Section 2. Of Gender, 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sex. 
There are three genders, the masculine, the feminine^ 
and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the male 
kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female 
kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are neither 
males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure . of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender : 

* Nouns may also be divided intotiie fotlowing"cl«8ses t Collective nouns, or 
nouns of moltitiiiie ; as, the people, llie parliBment, the aimy : Ahstract nouns, 
or the names of (ualities abstraoted from their substances *, as, Jmowledgui 
eoodQMS) whiteness ; rerbal or participial nouns ; as beginning, reading, wnt 
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as, when we say of the sun, he is setting;, and of a shlp» 
she sails well. .; 

Fignratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give the 
masculine gender to nonns which are conspicuous lor the at- 
tributes of imparting or communicating, and which are by 
nature strong and efficacious Those, again, are made fem- 
inine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing 
or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful or amia- 
ble, upon these principles, the sun is said to be masculine, 
and the moon, being the receptacle of the sun's light, to be 
feminine . The earth is generally feminine. A ship, a 
country, a city, &c. are likewise made feminine, being receiv- 
ers or containers. Time is always masculine, on account of 
its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and 
its being the object of love. Fortune and the churcn are 
generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing 
the sex, viz. 

1. By different words: as, 



MnWv 


Fem&to. 


Male 


Female. 1 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 


I Heifer. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Steer. 


Nephew. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


I>og. 


Bitch. 




( Songstress or 
\ Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Singer. 


Earl. 


Countess. 




Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Sloren. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Son. 


Hind. 


Gauder. 


Goose. 


Stag. 
Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 


Wizard. 




2. 


, By a difference of termination : 


aF, 


Msilo. 


Female. 


Ma1«<. 


Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion: 


Lioness. 


Administrator. 


Administratrix 


Marquk > 


Marchioness 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master 


Mistress. 


Anibassador. 


Ambassadress. 


Mayor. 


Mayoress.. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron 


Patroness. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 
Bttefactor 


Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess. 
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Hale. 
Caterer. 
CluDter. 
Conductor. 
Count. 
Deacon. 
Duke. 
Elector. 
Emperor. - 
Encuanter. 
Executor. 
Govenor. 
Heir. 
Hero. 
Hunter. 
Host. 
Jew. 



JTsnue. 
Cateress. 

Chantress. 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Electress. 

Empress. 

Encoantress. 

Executrix. 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Heroine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 

Jewess. 



Prince. 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector. 

Shepherd. 

Songster^ 

Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

. Tiger. 
Traitor. 
Tutor. 
Viscount. 
Votary. 
Widower. 



Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
K Suitaness. 
} Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prtfeced to the 
substantive: as 



A Cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A he*ffoat. 
A he-bear. 
A male child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant 
A she-eoat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mascu- 
line or feminine. The words parent, child, cousin^ frttnd, 
neighbour, servant, and several others, are used indifierently 
for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to consciseness 
and perspicuity of expression. We have only a sufficient num- 
ber of them to make us feel our want ; for when we say of a 
woman, $he is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, a 
weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termination, wMcb 
we cannot avoid; but we can say, that she is a botanist, a 
student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because 
these terminations have not annexed to them the notion of sex* 

Sections. Of Number. 

KuMBBa is the consideration of an object, as one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular number expresses bu^ one object; as, a chair, 
a table. : ' ^ 

The plural number signifies more objects than one ; as, *" 
chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they ex- 
press, are used only in the singular form; as, wheat, pitch, 

35a. 
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gold, dioth, pride, ^c. ; others, only in the plural formvasi 
oellons, scissors, luniks, riches, fyc. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, 
swine, Sfc, 

The plural number of nouns is g;eneral]y formed by ad- 
ding 8 to the singular: as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; thought, 
thoughts. But when the substantive singular ends in x, ck 
Boftj ah^ss, or s, we add ea in the plural: as, box, boxes; 
church, churches : lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebusses. 
If the singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by adding 
9; as^ monarch, monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, hav j sometimes es, added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, vol- 
cano, wo : and sometimes only s ; as, folio, nuncio, punctilio^ 
seraglio. 

Nouns ending in jf^ or fe^ are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ve» : as, Ioa( loaves ; halil 
halves ; wife, wives : except grief, relief, reproof, and several 
others, which form the plural by the addition of «. Tho8« 
which end in ff, have the regular plural: as, ruff, ruffs ; except, 
staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into tea in the plural : as, beau- 
ty, beauties ; fly. flies. But the y is not changed, when there 
is another vowel in the syllable: as, key, keys ; delay, de- 
lays ; attorney, attorneys. » 

Some nouns become plural by cjianging the a of the sin- 

Sular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alderman al* 
ermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and children ; 
brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. Sometimes the 
diphthong 00 is changed into te in the plural : as, foot, feet; 
goos^, geese ; tooth teeth. Louse and mouse make lice and 
mice. Penny makes pence, or pennies, when the coin is 
meant : die, dice (for play ;) die. oies (for coining. 1 ^- 

It is agreeable to analogy, ana the practice of the general- 
ity of correct writers, to construe tne following words as 
pfural nouns ; patna, rieheSy alms: and also, mathimaiic9f 
mdapkysica.jpolUics, dhits^ optics fpiieuinaiici^ with other sms 
ilar names or sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjeedve much Is sometimes a 
term, of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for tne instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a plural noun : as^ *^ much pains." The connexion, now* 
ever, is not to be recummended. 

The word news is 10W almost Universally considered sm 
belonfdng to the sin^ ihur number. 
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The noim meana is used both in the singular and the plu* 
ral number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from th« 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, are tlius distinguished, 
with respect to number. 

Singular. 

Datum. 

Kfflaviam. 



Singular. 
Cherub. 
Seraph. 
ADtiUiesis. 
Automaton. 
Rasis. 
^nsis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 
Phaenomenon. 

Appendix. 

Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 



Plural. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 
- Antitheses 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Dieereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 
( Metamor- 
( phoses. 

Phcenomena. 
i Appendices or 
( Appendixes. 

Arcaaa. 

Axes. 

Calces. 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 

Memoran 

dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Plural. 

Data. 

Effluvia. 
5 Encomia or 
( Encomiums 

Errata. 

Genii.** 

Geiiera. 
5 Indices or 
( Indexes.-f 

Laminae. 

Media. 

Magi. 
< Memoranda or 
( Memorandums. 

Badiu 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices 



iSome words, derived from the learned languages, are con- 
fined to the plural number ; Us, antipodes, credenda, literalJ, 
minutis. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and plu- 
ral, are used in the same manner when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

Section 4. Q/" Case, 

In English, substantives have three cases, the nominativey 
the possessive, and the objective.^ 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a thing, 
or the subject of the verb : as, ** The boy plays ;" " TJie 
girls learn.'' 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property 
or possession ; and has an apostrophe with the letter t 
coming: after it : as, " The scholar's duty ;" "My fathei-'s 
house." 

When the plural ends in «, the other s is omitted, but tht 

* Genii, wben denoting' aerial spirits : OenhutSf vhen signifying^ persons oi 
genius. 

t Indextsy when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indw€9f wbM 
refcrrirjg to Algebraic quantities. 

§ Tbe possessive is sometimes called the genitive case ; and the Directive, 
the accusative. 

D lb 
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apostrophe is retained : as', " On eagles^ wings 5'* ** The 
drapers' company." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in ss, the 
apostrophic s is not added : as, " For goodness' sake ;" 
*' For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or 
of a relation ; and g^enerally follows a verb active, or a pre- 

Eosition: as, "John assists Charles;" "They live in 
london." 
English substantives are declined in the following man- 



ner : 



Jfoininative Case, 
Possessive Case* 
Objective Case, 

Nominative Case, 
Possessive Case. 
Objective Case. 


SiD^]ar. 
A mother. 
A mother's 
A mother. 


Plaral. 
^Mother8. 
Mothers' 
Mothers. 


The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 


The men. 
The men's. 
The men. 



The English language, to express different conneixions and 
relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most part, pre- 
positions. The Greek and Latin among the ancient, and 
some too among the modern languages, as the German, vary 
the termination or ending of the substantive, to answer the 
same purpose ; an example of which, in the Latin, is insertedy 
as explanatory of the nature and use of cases, viz. 



Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative, 

Vocative, 

Ablative, 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Accusative, 

Vocative. 

Ablative, 



Singular. 

DOMIKUS, 

Domini, 
Domino, 

DOMINUM, 
DOMIN£, ' 
DoMINO) 

Plural. 
Domini, 
dominoruh. 
Dominis, 

DoMINOSy 

Domini, 
Dominis, 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

OLord. 

By a Lord* 

Lords. 

Lords*, of Lords 

To Lords. 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords. 



^ Some writers think, that the relations signified by the ad* 
dition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may properly 
be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on this principle, 
there are, in our language, as many cases as in the Latin 
tongue. Qut to this mode of forming *ases for our substan- 
tives, there are strong objections. It vould, indeed, be a 
formal and useless arrangement of noi is, articles, ana pre 

86 
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positions. If an armngement of this nature were te be con- 
sidered as constituting cases, the English language would hare 
a much greater number of them than the Greek and Latin 
tongues : for, as every preposition has its distinct meaning 
andeffect, every combination of a preposition and article witn 
the noun, woulaform a different relation, and wouldisonstitute 
a distinct case. — ^This would encumber our language with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, we 
might adopt a number of aeclensions, as well as a variety of 
cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six declen- 
sions, distinguished according to the various modes of form- 
ing the phiral of substantives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to each declension, would furnish a complete arrange Jient of 
English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this subject, th6 
fifth and ninth sedioM of the sixth chapter of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be great 
^ propriety in admitting a case in English substantives, which 
shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs and of pre- 
positions ; and which is, therefore, properly termed the 06- 
jedive case. The general idea of case doubtless has a refer- 
ence to the termination of the noun: but there are many in- 
stances, both in Greek and Latin, in nvhich the nominative 
and accusative cases have precisely the same form, and are 
distinguished only by the relation they bear to other words in 
the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in 
applying this principle to our own language, as far as utuitjr, 
and the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that m 
English, a noun governed hy an active verb, or a preposition, 
is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in the nomina- 
tive, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive 
case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful and 
proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the con- 
nexion and dependence of words, will be most conveniently 
accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; and the ir- 
regularity of having our nouns sometimes placed in a situa- 
tion, in which they cannot be said to be in any case at all, will 
be avoided. 

* If eases are to be distinguished by the diflfrrent significations of the Boun, 
or by tlie different relations it may bear to the governing word, then we bave 
In oar language as many cases alniost, as there are prepositions : and Bhore • 
man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round about a man, within a man, wHb- 
•ut a man, &c. shall be caies. as well as. of a man, to a man, and with a man.* ' 

Dr. Beaitie, 
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The author of this work long doubted the propriety of af* 
signing to English substantives an objective case : but a re- 
newed, critical examination of tlie subject ; an examination 
to which he was prompted by the extensive and increasing 
demand for the grammar, has produced in his mind a fuH 
]iersua&ion, that the nouns of our language are entitled to this 
rx>mprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is ex- 
)iressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of 
the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : as, 
" The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the f)ossessive 
case immediately succeed each other, in the following form : 
** ]fty friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would be better ex- 
pressed by sa3^ing, "the sister of my friend's wife ;" or, "my 
mend's sister-in-law." Some grammarians say, that in eacn 
of the following phrases, viz. " A book of my brother's," 
"A servant of the queen's ;" " A soldier of the king's," there 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase implying, "one of 
the bookS of my brother," the next, "one of the servants of 
the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers of the king." 
But as the preposition governs the objective case ; and as 
there are not, m each of these sentences, two apostrophes 
with the letter 8 coming after them, we cannot with proprie- 
ty say, that there are two genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adjectives. 

Section \, Of the tiaturt of Adjectives^ and the degrees 

of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality : as, " An tWM«f nottff man ;" "Arfrfw- 
otts woman ;" "A benevolent mind.*' 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account of 
gender, number, or case. Thus we say, " A careless boy ; 
careless g^irls.^' 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the de- 
grees of comparison. 

There are qommonly reckoned three degrees of com- 
parison ; the POSITIVE, the comparative, and the super- 
lative'. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comoarison ; but the first of them has been thought 
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by some writers, US be, improperly, termed a degree of coi^' 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing nipre than the simple form 
oft he adjectiTe, andnottoimply eitmr comparison or degree. 
This opinion may be well founded, unless the adjective be 
supposed to imply comparison or de^ee, by containing a se- 
cret or general reference to other things : as, when we say, 
** he is a tall man," " this is a fair day," we make some refer- 
ence to the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive State exprejses the quality of an object, 
without any increase or diminution : as, good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree ipereases or lessens the posi- 
tive in signiftcation : as, wiser, greater, less wise* 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, greatest', least 
wise. 

The simple word, w positive, becomes the comparative, 
by adding r or er ; and the superlative, by adding st or 
est, to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, wisest ; great, greater, 
greatest. And the adverbs more and wiosf, placed before 
the adjective, have the same effect : as, wise, more wise, 
most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a de- 

free of comparison, by which the signification is diminished 
elow the positive : as, blacky blackish, or tending to black- 
ness ; scdtf saltish, or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather, is very properly used t6 express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rathir profuse in 
her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er and 
est ; and dissyllables by more and most : as, mild, milder, 
mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables end- 
ing in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, as, able, 
ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite ; 
easily admit of er and est : as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; 
politer, politest. Words of more than two syllables haidly 
ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the ad- 
.▼erb mo5^ to the end of them : as, nethermost, uttermost, or 
utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 
\In Englivh, as in most languages, there are some words of 
vCTy common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to 
get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this respect : 
as, *^good, better, best; bad, worse, worst; little, less, least; 
much or many, more, most ; oeai;. nearer, nearest or next $ 

PS 6h 
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late, later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, oldert or eldest f 
and a few others^^ 

An adje9tive piit ivitlfeut a substantive, with the xleflnite 
article before it, becomes a substantiTe in sense and meanini^, 
and is written as a substantive ; as, '* Providence rewards tni 
good, and punishes the hcuiy 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the nature 
of adjectives ; asf sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, meadow 
ground, ^c/ 

Numeral adjectives are eithet cardinal, or ordinal : cardin* 
al, as, one, two, thVee, ^c. ; ordinal, as, first, second, third, ^c« 

Section 2. Reniarks on the siibjed of Comparison* 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, or 
at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite ; — by 
bow many dee;rees ? How much bigger is the earth than a 
erain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow whiter than this 
paper ? It is plain, that to these and the like questions, no 
definite answers can be rieturned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, the 
degrees of excess may be exactly ascertainedL A foot is just 
twelve^ times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty times 
the length of a minute. But, in regard to qtialities, and to 
those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, it is im- 
possible to say how many degrees may be comprehended in 
the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be convenient. 
If language were to express many of them. In regard to un- 
measured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more and 
less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed intel. 
ligibly,at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or words 
of like import : as, " Socrates was muck wiser than Alcibia- 
des ;" •* Snow is a great deal whiter than this paper ;" " Epam- 
inondas was by far the most accomplished of tne Thebans ;'» 




and the like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; and, 
if it were, it is unavoidable : for human speech can only ex- 
press human thought ; and where thought is necessarily in- 
accurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly, or any ether of similar 
Import, is put befbre tHe positive, it is called by some writen 
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the sufierlative of eminence, to distinguish it from the other 
superlative, which has been already mentioned, and is called 
the Buperlatire of comparison. Thas^ veiy eloquent, is termed 
the superlative of eminence ; most eloquentf the. superlative of 
comparison. In the superlative of eminence, something of 
comparison is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; 
for we cannot reasonably call a man very eloouent, without 
comparing his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

Tne comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
same pre-eminence or mferiority as tne superlative. Thus, 
the sentence, ^ Of all acquirements, virtue is the most xaiuO" 
hU^^ conveys the same sentiment as the following ; ^ Virtue 
is more valuable tiian every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, " The 
man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful." There 
are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the personal, the re- 
lative, and the adjective pronouns. ^ 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J, thou, he, 
she, it ; with their plurals, toe, ye, or you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
and case. > 

The persons of pronouns are three in each number, viz. 

/, is the first person ^ 

Thou^ is the second person > Singular. 

He, she, or U, is the third person ) 

We, is the first person *) 

Ye or t/ou, is the second person > Plural. 

They, IS the third person 3 ^ 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when we 
reflect, that there are three persons who may be the subject 
of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak 
of himself ; secondly, he may speak of the person to wnom 
he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other 
person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the 
other persons spoken of,^ may be many, so each of these per- 
sons must have the plural number. 

^ The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
are two, the singular and the plural : as(J J, thou, he, we, 
ye or you, they. 

Grcnder has respect only to the third person singular of the 
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pronouns^ he^ she^ it. He is masculine ; slie h feroiniiie ; it 
is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to^ be mg at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are s^posed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other drcumstances, their sex is com- 
monly known, and needs not to be marked by a distinction 
of gender in the pronouns : but the third person or thing spo- 
ken of, being absent, and in. many respects unknown) it is ne- 
cessary that it should be marked by a distinction of gender; 
at least when some particular person or thing is spoken of, 
that ought to be more distinctly marked : accordingly the 
pronoun singular of the third person has the three genders, 
he, she, U. 

' Pronouns have three cases j the nominative, the possess-^ 
ive, and the objective. 

^ The objective case of a pronoun has, in genera], a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive case. 
The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Person. 


Case. 


First, 


JVbm. 




Poss. 


Second. 


Obj 




Poss, 


Third. 


Oh). 

JSTom, 


Jiias. 


Poss. 


Third. 


Obj. 
J^om, 


Fern. 


Poss, 


Third. 


Obj. 

Kom 


JfetUer. 


Poss. 




Obj. 



Singular. 

I. 

Mine. 

Me. 

Thou. 

Thiae 

Thee. 
/He. 

His. 

Him. 

She. 

Hers 

Her. 

It. 

Its. 

It. 



Plaral. 

We. 

Ours. 

Us. 

Ye or you. 

Yours. 

You. 

Thejr. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Section 2. Of ike Rdative Pronouns. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in general, to 
some word or phrase going before, which is thence called 
the antecedent ; they are, who, which, and that : as, ** The 
man is happy who lives virtuouslyf ." 

JFhat is a kind of compound relative, includins^ both 
tlie antecedent and the relative, and is raostfy equivalent to 
that which : as, ^' This is what I wanted ;'^ that is to say, 
*^ the thing which I wanted." 

t The relative pronoun, wiien used Interrogatively, relates to a word or 
phra.se wliicb is not antectdtnty but tuhnqu^nt^ to the relok re. See note oiMter 
tbs VI. Role of Syntax. 
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Who is applied to persons, which to animals and inani- 
mate things : as, ^^ He is a friend, who is faithful in ad- 
versity ;" " The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown ;'' 
** This is the tree, which produces no fruit." 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the too fre- 
quent repetition of who and which. It is applied to both 
persons and things : as, ^^He that acts wisely deserves 
praise ;'^ " Modesty is a quality that highly adorns a wo^ 
man.'' 

« 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus decli^ied c 

Singular aud Plural. " 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive. Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Which, ikatf and what, are likewise of both numbers, but 
they do nut vary their termination ; except that ichose is 
sometimes used as the possessive case 'o( which : as, *' [s there 
any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

■ " And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death" miltow. 



" Pure the joj without allay, 

WRJbse very rapture is tranquillity " young. 

" The lights and shades, tohose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life." pofe. 

" This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a 
religion whose origin is divine." bi«air. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for three : 
as, " Philosophy, w;Wcend is to instruct us in the knowledge 
of nature," for, " Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct 
us," fyc. 

/ Who, which, and what, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever or whoever, which- 
soever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever ;" but they are sel- 
dom used in modem style.^ 

The word thai is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is a 
relative, when it may be turned into who or which without 
destroying the sense : as, " They that f who) reprove us, may 
be our best friends;" "From every thing thai (which) you 
see, derive instruction." It is a demonstrative pronoun when 
it is followed immediately by a substantive, to which it is either 
joined, or refers, and wnich it limits or qualifies : as, *' Thai 
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boy IS industrious ;" " Thai belongs to cae ;' ' naeaning, that b^ok, 
that desk, ^c- It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences to- 
gether, and cannot be turned into who or whichy without de- 
stroying the sense : as, " Take care thai every day be well em- 
ployed." "I hope he will believe thai! have not acted improp- 
erly." 

r nhoy which, and what, are called Inteh-ogaiives, when they 
are used in asking questions ; as, " FFho is he ?" " Which is the 
book ?" " What art thou doing ?*) 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interrogation: 
as, " Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom 
used, the interrogative tohich being substituted for it. Some 
Grammarians think that thG use of it should be revived, as, 
like eiiher and neither, it points to the dual number ; and 
would contribute to render our expressions concise and defi- 
nite. 

Some writers hare classed the interrogatives as a separate 
kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the rela- 
tive pronouns, both in* nature and form, to render such a di- 
vision proper. They do not, in fact, lose the character of rel- 
atives, when they become interrogatives. The only differ- 
ence is, that M^V/iounnterrogation, the relatives have reference 
to a subject which is antecedent, definite, and known; with 
an interrogation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, 
and unknown, and which it is expected that the answer should 
express and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the Adjcciive Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, participating 
the properties both of pronouns and adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive, the demon' 
strative, and the indefinite, 

1. The pos«ess2 176 are those which relate to possession 
or property. There are seven of them; viz. ?«y, thp, hisy 
her, our, your, their ^ 

"^Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly used 
before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with a vowel, or 
a silent A 4 as, '< Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, his, mine, thine, ihave the same form, wheth* 
er they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. See note to Rule 10.^ ^ 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to distill'* 
guish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases of their 
' correspondent per^sonal pronouns. 

The ^following sentences exemplify the possessive pro« 
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nouns. — ^ My lesson is finished ; Tlty books are defaced ; 
He loves his studies ; She performs hjtr duty ; We oiivn our 
faults ; Your situation is distressing ; I aduiire their Yirtues." 
The following are examples of tne possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns. — ^*' This desk is mine ; the other is Viine ; 
These trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This house is iur5, 
and that is yours ; Theirs is very commodious." 

^ Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 
The two words aunk and sdf, are usea in conjunction with 
pronouns.| Oivn is added to possessives, botH singular and 
plural : as, << My own hand, otcr own house." It is emy.hatical| 
and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, '*I live in 
my own house,'^ that is, ^ not in a hired house." Self is ad* 
ded to possessives i as, myself, yourselves ; and sometimes to 




pronoun : as, " We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

Himself, themselves, ase now used in the nominative case, 
instead ot'.Aisself, theirselves ; as, "He came himself;" "He 
himself shall do this ;" ** They performed it themselves." 

"*" 2. The distributive are those which denote the persons 
or things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly. They are eflcA,ere^y, either: as, *' Each of his 
brothers is in a favourable situation 5'' " Every man must ac- 
count for himself 5" " I have not seen either of them." 

E(tch relates to two or more persons or things, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken sep- 
arately, s 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each 
one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was for- 
merly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly an- 
nexed to it, except in legal proceedirtgs : as in the phrase, 
" all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, " either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

JVeUher imports " not eiih^ ;" that is, not one nor the oth- 
er : as, " Neither of mj' friends was there." 

S.'^The demonstrative are those which precisely point 
out the subjects to which they relate : this and that, these 
and those^ are of this class : a?, " This is true charity ; 
that is only its image.'' 

This refers to tlie nearest person or thing, and tJiat to 
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tlie most distant : as, " This man is more 3ntd]]g;ent than 
tltat'^ This indicates the latter or last mentioned } thaty 
the former 6x first mentioned : as, '^ Both wealth and pov- 
erty are temptations ; that^ tends to excite pride, thisy dis- 
content.^^ 

Perhaps the words former and Udttr may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, that Fabi- 
us continued in the command with Minucius : the former's 
phlegm was a check upon the laUer*s vivacity." 

N4. The indefinite are those which express their subjects 
in an indefinite or general manner. The following are of 
this kind : some, other, any, one, all, ^ch, &c.\ 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and otker are va- 
ried. One has a possessive case, which it fornis in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one^ one's. This word has a 
fjeneral signification, meaning people at large ; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
in? : as, " One ought to pity the distresses of mankind.*' 
" One is apt to love one*s self." This word is often used, by 
good writers, in the plund number: as, "The great one* of 
the world ;" " The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young one* ;" " My wife and the little one* are in good hpalth." 

* Other is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. PluraL 

Nom. Oilier Others 

Po^s. Other's ' Others, 

Obj. Other Others, ^ 

The plural others is only used when apart front the noun 
to which it refers, whetner expressed or understood: as, 
" When you have perused these papers, I will send you the 
others," "He pleases some, but he disgusts others." When 
this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it 
has no variation : as, " the other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the indefi« 
nite pronouns. " Some of you are wise and eooil ;'* " A few 
of them were idle, the o^Aer* industrious ;" "Neither is there 
any that is unexceptionable ;" " One ought to know one's 
own mind ;" " They were all present ;" " Such is the state 
of man, that he is never at rest;" " Some are happy, while 
others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article pre- 
fixed to the word other, 

JVbne is used in both numbers : as. <*JVbne is so deaf as he 
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tdat 'vrill not hear ;" " J^one of those are hqtBkl to these/* • If 
seems originally to have signified, accordiDg to its derivation, 
not <me, and therefore to nave had no plnral ; but there is 
good authorit J for the use of it in the plural number : as, 
^Mme thatg^o unto her rdurn again." Prov. ii. 19. ^ Terms 
of peace wen none vouebsaf d." Mil voir. " JVone of them 
art varied to express the gender." *< JVbne of them have differ* 
ent endings for the numbers." Lowth's Intrwludion, ^JVbm 
of their productions are extant." Blaik. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the adjec* 
tive pronouns, and to distir^gui^n. and arrange them intelligi- 
bly : but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define and 
divide them in a mauRsr perfectly unexcefittonahle. Some 
of them, in particular may seem to require a different ar- 
rangement. We prijsume, however, that, for every useTu] 
purpose, the preser^t classification is sufficiently correct. All 
the pronouns, e:ir;ept the personal and relative, may indeed, 
in a general vnr^v of them, be considered as definitive pro- 
nouns, beca'ise they define or ascertain the extent of the 
common name, or general term, to which they refer, or are 
joined ; but as each dass of them does this, mere or less ex* 
aetly, or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to 
this eircumstance appears to besuitaUe to the nature otthihgs, 
and the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable graigmarians, that the 
words ihisy that^ any, aome^ 8iu:hj hisy th^ir, ouTy fyc are pro- 
nouns, when they are used separately from the nouns to wnichi 
they relate, but that, when they are joined to those nouns^ 
they are not to be considered as belonging to this species of 
words ; because, in this association, they rather ascertain a 
substantive, titan supply the place of one. They assert that, 
in the phrases, "give me tAaf," "this is John's," and "5mcA 
were some of you," the words in italics are pronouns; but 
that, in the following phrases, they are not pronouns ; " thin 
book is instructive," •* some boys are ingenious," " my health 
IS declining," " our hearts are fteceitful," ^c. Other gram- 
marians think, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
that none of them can properly be called pronouns ; as the 
genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a noun 
expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that in the 
expressions, " Give me that," "this is John's," fyc. the noun 
is always understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the 
reader ; as, " Give me HuU look ;" " this book is John's ;" and 
" suck persons were some persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should be 

c:la8sed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under the 
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former, they include the personal and the relative ; under tftd 
latter, all the others. But this division, though a neat one, 
does not appear to be accurate. All tiie relative pronouns 
will not range under the substantive head. — We have distrib- 
uted these parts of grammar, in the mode which we think 
most correct and intelligible : but, for the information of stu* 
dents, and to direct their inquiries on the subject, we state 
the different opinions of several judicious grammarians. See 
the Octavo Grammar on these points. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Verbs. 
^ Section 1. Of the nature of Verbs in general. 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
SUFFER ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled.^' 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and neu- 
ter. They are also divided into regular, irregular, 
and defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily im- 

I)Iies an asent, and an object acted upon : as, to love ; ^^ 1 
ove Penelope.^' 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering, or 
the receiving of an action ; and necessarily implies an ob- 
ject act€d upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon : 
as, to be loved 5 " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passion, 
but being, or a state of being : as, "I am, I sleep. I sit.'-»- 
The verb active is also called transitive, because tne action 
passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some other 
thing : as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;'* " I esteem the 
man." 

/ Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intransiiiveSf 
because the effect is confined within the subject, and does 

*Verbs have been distinguished by tome writers, Into the foilowin? liinds. 
1st. Adive-tratuitive^ or those wtiich denote an action that passed from th« 
ag«nt to some object: as, Cesar conquered Pompey. 

9A Aetive-4ntrtm$itiv€y or those which express that icindof action, which bnM 
no cflect upon any thing Iwyond the agent nimself: as, Cesar wallied. 

Sd. Peurive. or those which express, not action,but passion, whether ]>Iea*> 
log or painftti : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. I^euUr, or those which express an attribute ttiat consists neither In ae 
lion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arraogement But if the class of achve^ntran 
ritipe verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner : for 
the diflfereoce between verbs active and neuter, as tra&siuve and intransitive. 
is eai^ and obvious; but the difference between verbs absolutely neater and 
intransitively aedve, is not always deaf. It is, indeed, often very difficult tm 
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notpas9 over to any object ; as, " I sit, he Kves, they sleep." 
Some of the rerhs that are usually ranked among neuters, 
make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; but 
they may be distinguished from it by their being intransitive : 
as, to run, to walk, to fly, Sfc The rest are more obviously 
neuter, and more clearly expressive of a middle state between 
action and passion : as, to stand, to lie, to sleep, ^c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, is a vero active ; but when it signifies to grow dull or 
insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may be- 
come a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; it 
cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be 
construed as a passive%erb. We cannot say, she smiled him, 
or, he toiis smiled. But to smile on being a compound active 
verb, we properly say, she smiled on him ; he teas smiled on 
by fortune in every undertaking. 

-Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help ol 
ivhich the English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are, do, be, have, shall, will, may, can, with their varia- 
tions ; and let and must, which have no variation.\ 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which sig- 
nifies to bey to do, or to suffer, Sfc we have included every 
thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, that is 
essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. 
This definition is warranted by the- authority of Dr. Lowth, 
and of many other respectable writers on grammar. There 
are, however, some grammarians, who consider assertion as 
the essence of the verb. But, as the participle and the infin- 
itive, if included in it, would prove insuperable objections to 
their scheme, they have, without hesitation, denied' the former 
a place in the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an 
abstract noun. This appears to be going rather too far in 
support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incumbent on these 
grammarians, to reject also the imperative mood. What 
part of speech would they make the verbs in the following 
sentence? "Depart instantly: improve your time: forgive 
us our sins." Wi^ it be saia, that the verbs in these phrases 
are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been -said, that " Depart 
instantly," is an expression equivalent to, " 1 desire you to 

* Let^ as a principal verb, has Uttest and Uttethj but as a helping verb, It ad 
mits of no variation. 
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depart instantly f and that a^ the latter phrase implies afSf 
mation or assertion, so does the former. But, supposing this 
phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the reasoning is not con- 
clusive. 1st. In the latterphrase, the only part implying af- 
firmation, is, " I desire." The words " to depart,*' are in the 
infinitive mood, and contain no assertion : they affirm noth- 
ing. 2d. The position is not tenable, that " Equivalence in 
sense implies similarity in grammatical nature." ft proves 
too muchf and therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning 
would confound the acknowledged grammatical distinction of 
words. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved to be a 
noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; 
the superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative; the futur^ tense, the present; and so on : be- 
cause they may respectively be resolved into similar mean- 
ings. Thus, in the sentence, '< 1 desif e you to depart," the 
words to departf may be called a noun, because they are equiv- 
alent in sense to the noun departure^ in the following sentence, 
" I desire your departure." The words ** depart instantly," 
may be proved to oe, not the imperative mood, with an ad- 
verb, but the indicative and infinitive, with a noun and prep- 
osition ; for they are equivalent to " I desire you to depart in 
an instant." TMie superktiive degree in this sentence, " Of a J 
acquirements virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the 
comparative^ because it conveys the same sentiment as," Vir- 
tue is more valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfiea, that only the'word desire^ in the equivalent 
sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one phrase may, in 
sense, be equivalent to another, though its grammatical nature 
is essentially different. 

To^rhs belong number, pisrson, HOO0, £md tense. 

Sections. Of J^umher and Person, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the Plural 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are tliree persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. 1 love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou lovest. ^ Ye or you love. 
Third Person, He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endifigs, to ex*, 
press, or agree with, different persons of the same number : 
as, " I Zove, thou lovest; he loveth, or lovfS ;" and also to ex- 
press different numbers of the same persdn : as " thou lovest^ 
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ye love ; he hveth, they fore." In the plural number of the 
verb, there is no variation of ending to i>x press thn different 
persons ; and the verb, in the three persons plural, is the 
same as it is in the first person singular. Fet this scanty pro- 
vision of terminations is sufficient for all the purposes of dis- 
course, and no ambiguity. arises from it: the vf rb being al- 
ways attended, either with the noun expressing the subject 
actmg'Or acted upon, or with the pronoun representing it. 
For tnis reason, the plural termination in ^n, Mey toven, they 
tcererij formerly in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and has 
long been obsolete. 

Section 3. Of Moods and Participles, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, show- 
ing the manner in which the being, action, or passion, is 
represented.^ 

The nature of a mood may be rnore intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the 
mind, and various modifications and circumstances of action : 
which explanation, if compared with the following account 
and uses of the different moods, will he found to agree with 
and illustrate them. 

' There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, the im- 
perative, the POTENTIAL, the subjunctive, and the in- 
finitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :'' or it asks a ques- 
tion : as, " Does he love ?" '• Is he loved ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, exhort- 
ing, entreating, or permitting : as, '^ Depart thou ; mind 
ye ; let us stay ; go in peace.'' 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, 
even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being to one 
who is infinitely his superior : as, ** Give us this day our 
daily bread ; and, forgive us our trespasses." 
V The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, pow- 
er, will, or obligation : as, " Jt hiay rain ; he may go or 
stay, I can ride ; he would walk ; they should leam.^' 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thin^ under a con- 
dition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by 
. a conjunction, expressed oi understood, and attended by 

another verb : as, '' I will respect him, tlwugh he chide 
E2 in 
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me ;" " Were he good, he would be happy :'* that is, ^ if 
he were'jrood." — See note 8 to Rule 19. 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general and 
unlimited manner, without any distinction of number or 
person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
ts name from its participating, not only of the properties 
of a verb, but also of those of an adjective : as, ^^ I am de- 
sirous of knowing him ;" " admired and applauded^ he 
became vain ;" ^' Having finished his work, he submitted 
it,'' &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, the 
Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : as, ^^ lov- 
ing, loved, having loved. "^ 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we Lave 
representea the present participle, as active ; and the past, 
as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present is 
sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. Thus, 
** The youth was consuming by a slow malady ;'* " The 
Indian toas burning by the cruelty of his enemies ;^' appear 
to be instances of the present participle being used passively. 
" He hcLS instructed me ;" "I have gratefully repaid hisjcind- 
ness ;" are examples of the past participle bieing applied in an 
active sense. ^ We may also observe, tnat the present parti- 
ciple is sometimes associated with the past and future tenses 
01 the verb ; and the past participle connected with the pres- 
ent and future tenses. — ^The moat unexceptionable distinction 
which grammarians make between the participles, is, that the 
one points to the continuation of the action, passion, or state, 
denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it. 
Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect action, or action 
begun and not ended : as, " I am imitins a letter." The past 
participle signifies action perfected^ or finished : as, '* I have 
written a letter ;" « The letter is written:' * 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea uftime, and the latter's denoting 
only a quality. Tne phrases, *^ lovinf^ to give as well as to re- 
ceive," " moving in haste," " heated with licjuor," contain par- 
ticiples giving tne idea of time ; but the e]»ithets contained in 
the expressions, " a loving child," ^ a moving spectacle,** <'a 
htaUd imagination," marlc simply the qualities referred to. 
without any regard to time ; and may properly be callea 
participial adjectives. 

* When this participle is joined to the verb to Kave\ (t b called ftrftdt ; when 
It b Joined to the verb to k, or ouderttood with it, it !• denominated vMtiM* 
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Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
«iso signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name-of verbs. That they 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a 
verb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffering, 
Tvith the designation of time superadded. But if the essence 
of the verb be made to consist m affirmation or assertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, 
but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient gramma- 
rians of great authority held to be alone the genume verb, 
sample and unconnected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in themselves, 
3how that participles include the idea of time : ^ The letter 
bein^ unitten^ or navinf^ been wriHen ;" '^ Charles beingwrHingj 
having umiten^ or havitiff been writing,^ But when arranged 
in an entire sentence, which they must be to make a com- 
plete senscj they show it still more evidently : as, ^ Charles 
kavin^ written the letter, sealed and despatched it."r-The 
participFe does indeed associate with difierent tenses of the 
▼erb : as, " I am writing," ** I was writing," " I shall be wri- 
ting :'' but this forms no just objection to its denoting time, 
if the time of it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position.f See observations under 
Rule IS of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : " The 
beginning;*^ "a good understanding ;^' ^ exceWent writing;'* 
^ The chancellors being attached to the king secured his 
crown :" " The general's having failed in this enterprise oc- 
easioned his disgrace ;" " John^s having been writing a long 
time had wearied him.'* 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, per- 
form the office of substantives, and may be considerea as 
»uch, will be evident, if we reflect, that tne first of them has 
cxactiy the same meaning and construction as, <* The chan- 
Dellor's attachment to the king, secured his crown f and that 
the other examples will bear a similar construction. ^ The 
words, being attached ^ go vera the word dtanceUor*s m the 
possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attachment 
governs it in ttv^it case, in the other : andit is only substan- 

t From the very natore of time, an aetion may be prcMnI now, it may Aom 
ieen yreaent formerly, or it may h* prttent at some/tUure f^cmi^yet who ever 
fappofled, that the present of the iodicatiTe denotes no time t 

JEncyclopoedia BrUccnnica, 
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tires, or words and phrases which operate as substantivefib' 
that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The foliowmg; sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, thougl), except the 
genitive case, the words are the samu ; " The chancellor, be- 
ing attached to the king, secured his crown.'* In the former, 
the words, being attacked^ form the nominative case to the 
verb,, and are stated as the cause of the effect ; in the latter, 
they are not the nominative case, and make only a circum- 
stance to chancellor^ which is the proper nominative. It may 
not be improper to add another form of this sentence, by 
which the learner may better understand the peculiar nature 
and form of each of these modes of expression ; •* The chan- 
cellor being attached to the king, his crown was secured.'* 
This constitutes what is properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Section. 4. Bjtmarkhonthe Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature o^ the two moods ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposition 
^c. as will appear from the following instances: "They 
mis^ht have done better ;" " We Tnay always act uprightly ;" 
" He was generous, and wotdd not take revenge ;" " VVie 
should resist the allurements of vice f^ ^ I could formerly in- 
dulge myself in things, of which 1 cannot now think but with 
pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distih^ished above from the Subjunctive, coincides 
with the Indicative. But as the latter " simply indicates or 
declares a thing,*' it is manifest that the former, which mod- 
ifies the declaration, and introduces an idea materially dis- 
tinct from it, must be considerably different. *i I can walk," 
** J should walk," appear to be so essentially distinct from the 
simplicity of, " I walk," " 1 walked," as to warrant a corres- 
pondent distinction of moods. The Imperative and Infini- 
tive Moods, which are allowed to retain their rank, do not 
appear to contain such strong marks of discrimination from 
the Indicative, as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude tlie 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is formed, not 
by varying the principal verb, but by means of the auxiliary 
verbs may, can, might, could, would, ^. : but if we recollect, 
that moods are used " to signify various intentions of the 
mind, and various modifications and circumstances of action," 
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we shall perceive that those auxiliaries, far from interfering 
with this design, do, in the clearest manner, support and ex- 
emplify it. On the reason alleged by these writers, the great- 
er part of the Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; as 
but a small part of it is conjugated without auxiliaries. The 
{Subjunctive too will fare no better ; since it so nearly resem- 
bles' the Indicative, and is formed by means of conjunctions, 
expressed or understood, which do not more effectually show 
the varied intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do 
which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater extent 
than we have assigned to them. They assert that the Eng- 
lish language may be said, without any great impropriety, to 
have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; and they al- 
lege, in support of their opinion, that the compound expres- 
sion which they help to form, point out those various disposi- 
tions and actions, which, in other languages, are expressed by 
moods. This would be to multiply the moods without aa- 
vantage. It is, however, certain, tnat the conjugation or va- 
riation of verbs, in the English language, is effected, al- 
most entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, 
therefore, accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; 
and do that by their assistance, which has been done in the 
learned languages, (a few instances to the contrary excepted.) 
in another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
itself. At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds 
to this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and perplexi^ 
tr, when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, 
therefore, of making a separate mood for every auxiliary 
verb, and introducing moods Inkrrogaiive^ Ofdaiivej Promise 
fivCj Horlalive, Precaiive, ^*c. we have exhibited such only 
%s are obviously distinct; and which, whilst they are calcu- 
lated to unfold and display the subject intelligibly to the learn- 
er, seem to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to an- 
swer all the purposes for which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make their 
decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, on the 
principles and construction of languages, which, in these 
points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ 
considerably from it, we may naturally expect grammatical 
schemes that are not very perspicuous nor perfectly consistent, 
and which wiU tend' moi'e to perplex than inform the learner 

Section 6, Of the Tenses. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to ad- 
mit only of the present, past, and future ; bat to mark it 
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more accurately, it is made to consbt of six variations, viz. 
the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, the pluper- 
fect, and the first and second future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, as 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, "I rule; 
I am ruled 5 I think ; I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
^c. at present existing : as, ^^ He is an able man ;'' '^ Siie is 
an amiable woman."_ It is also used in speaking of actions 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to the present time ; 
as, " He frequently rides ;" "He walks out every morning;" 
"He goes into the country every summer." We sometimes 
apply this tense even to persons long since dead : as, " Sen- 
eca reasons and moralizes well ;'* "Job speaks feelingly of 
his alEictions.'* 

The present tense,^ preceded by the words, tohen, before^ 
aftery as sorm as, ^c. is sometimes used to point out the rela- 
tive time of a future action : as, " JVhen he arrives he will 
hear the news ;" " He will hear the news before he arrives, or 
as soon ' (ts he arrives, or at farthest, soon after he arrives ;" 
" The more she improves, the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes 
substituted for the imperfect tense: as, " He trders the terri- 
tory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he fights and con^ters^ 
talus an immense booty, which he divtdes amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, ei- 
ther as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a 
certain time past : as, " I loved her for her modesty and 
virtue ;" " They were travelling post whenhe met them.'' 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, but 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person that was re- 
commended to me.'^ 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing of 
tlie letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or very 
nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter instance, 
it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was seen by 
the speaker a long, or short time before. The meaning is, 
^ I have seen him some time in the course pf a period wmch 
includes, or comes to, the present time." Wnen the par- 
ticular time of any occurrence is specified, as prior to the 
present time, this tense is not used : for it would be im- 
proper to say, « I have seen him yesterday •" or, " I have 

S2I 
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Anished my work last week." In these cases the imperfect 
IS necessary, as, " I saw him yesterday ;|' " l^nished ray 
work last week." But when -we speak indefinitely of any 
thing past, as happening or not happening in the day, year 
or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be employ-, 
ed r as, " I have been there this morning ;" " I havt travdud 
much this year :" " We have escaped many dangers through 
life." In referring, however, to such a division of the day as 
is past before the time of our speaking, we use the imper^ct : 
as, " They came home <^arly this morning f " He was with 
Ihem at tnree o'clock this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense^ both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a man- 
ner, that there is still actually remaining some part of the 
time to slide away, wherein. we declare the thing has been 
done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, 
in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in which 
it was done. If we speak of the present century, we say 
" Philosophers huve made great discoveries in the present 
century :" but if we speak of the last century, we say, " Phi- 
losophers made great discoveries in the last century." *^ H6 
has been much afflicM this year ;" " I have this week read the 
king's proclamation ;" *^I have heard great news this morn- 
ing:" in these instances, **He has been,^^ ^Ihave read,''^ and 
^ heard," denote things that are past; but they occurred in 
this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still iHere remains a - 
part of this year, week, and day, whereof I spe^ik. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the 
action is connected with the present time, by the actual exist- 
ence, either of the author, or of the work, though it may have 
been performed many centuries ago ; but if neither the author 
nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. We may say, 
** Cicero has tvriUen orations :" but we cannot say, " Cic?ro 
has written poems :'* because the orations are in being, but 
the poems are lost. Speakinc of priests in general, Ve may 
say, '< They have in all ages ckdmed great powers ;" because 
the general order of the priesthood still exists: but if we 
speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
(foes not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot 
say, "The Druid briests have claimed great powers;" but 
must say, " The Druid priests claimed great powers ;'' be- 
cause that order is now totally extinct. See Pickbourn on 
the English Verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not only as 
past, but also as prior to some other point of time specified 

SSI 
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in the sentence : as, ^^ I had finished my letter before he 
arrived.'^ 

The first Future Tense represents the action as yet to 
coine, either with or without respect to the precise time : 
as, " The sun will rise to-morrow ;" " I shall see them 
again." 

The Second Future intimates that the action will be fiilly 
accomplished, at or before the time of another future action 
or event : as, " I shall have dined at one o^clock;" " The 
two houses will have finished their business, when the king 
comes to prorogue them*" t 

It 18 to be obsenred^that in the subjunctive mood, theevent 
being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or in the 
form or a wish, and therefore as doubtful and contingent, tile 
verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary both of the pre- 
sent and past imperfect times^ often carry with them some- 
what of a future sense: as, '*If he come to-morrow, I may 
speak to him ,*'' ^ If he should, or would come to-morrow, 1 
might, would, could, or should speak to him." Observe also, 
that the auxiliary should and would, in the Imperfect times, 
are used to exprefss the present and future as well as the past : 
as, " It is my desire, that he should, or would, come now. or 
to-morrow ;" as well as, "It was mjr desire, that he should or 
would come yesterday." So that in this mood the precae 
time of the verb is very much determined by the nature ana 
drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indejiniiehf, both with respect to ftme and action. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual acts, 
they are applied indefinitely: as, " Virtue oromo^ happi* 
ness ;" " The old R<Mnans governed by benefits more than by 
fear ;" " I shaU hereafter employ my time more use ully.'' In 
these exaVnples, the words, promoUs, governed^ and ahall ein- 
o/oy, are used indefinitely, both in regard to action and time ; 
Tor they are not cohfineo to individual actions, nor to any pre- 
cise points of |>resent, past, or future time. When they are 
applied to signify particular actions, and to ascertain the pre- 
cise points of time to which thejr are confined, they are. used 
definitely; as in the following instances, ^'My prother is 
writing ,*" *' He huiU the house last summer, but did not tn- 
habii it till yesterday." <* He wiU vjriit another letter to* 
morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete or 

t8ee SB aecooni of the nmpU and compound Umqb 
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perfed, or as tncompleie or imperfect. In the phrases, ** I am 
wntiDff," " I was writing," *♦ I shall be writhi^," imperfect, 
unfinished actions are signified. But the following examples, 
« I wrote," « I have written," « I had written," «I shall have 
written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the difi'*;rent tenses, it 
appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar prov- 
ince ; and that though some of them may sometimes be us- 
ed promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in capes 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
essential difference in their meaning. — -it is also evident, that 
the English language contains the six tenses which we have 
ffiumerated. €htammarians who limfit the number to two, or 
at most to three, namely, the presf>nt, the imperfect, and tne 
future, do not refiect that theEnglish verb is mostly composed 
of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts con- 
stitute one verb. Either the English language has no regu- 
lar future tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary and 
the principal verb. If the latter be admitted, then the aux- 
'Jiary and principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; 
aiii from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
in t\bich minuter divisions of time are necessary, or useful. 
lYhaireason can be assigned for not considerhjg this case as 
other Cises, in which a whole is regarded as composed of sev- 
eral parts, or of principal and adjuncts ? There is nothing 
heterogener)us in the parts : and precedent, analogy, utility, 
and even necessity, authorize the union. 

In support or this opinion, we have the authority of emin- 
ent grammarian^ ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. « Some 
writers," says tht doctor, ** will not allow any thing to be a 
tense, but what in ;>ne inflected word, expresses an affirma- 
tion with time ; for tb^t those parts of the verb are not prop- 
erly called tenses, which assume that appearance, by means 
of auxiliary words. At tbis rate, we should have, in English, 
two tenses only, the present and the past in the active verb, 
and in the passive no tenses at all. But this is a needles? 
nicety; and, if adopted, would introduce confusion into the 
grammatical art. if amaveram be a tense, why should not 
amtdus futram ? If / htard be a tense, I did he^r, I have 
heard, and I shall hear, must be equally entitled to that appel- 
lation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. ]But in the Greek and Latin grammars, we 
uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by varia- 

' g . 3Bb 
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tions of the priadpal verb ; and others, by the addition of a 
helping verb, h is, therefore, indisputable, that the principal 
vern, or rather its participle, and an auxiliary, constitute a 
regular tense in the Greek and Latin languaees. This point 
being established^ we maj, doubtless, apply it to English 
verbs ; and extend the pnnciple as far as convenience, and 
the idiom of our language require. 

^ If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a parti 
ciple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the verb 
is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and pro- 
noun ought to be declined at large^with articles and preposi- 
tions ; we roust object to the inference. Such a mocie of de- 
clension is not adapted to our language. This we think has 
been already proved.* It is also confessedly inapplicable to 
the learned languages. Where then is the grammatical in- 
consistency, or the want of conformity to the principles of 
analogy, in making some tenses of the' English verb to con- 
sist oiprincipal and auxiliary ; and the cases of English nouns, 
chieAy in their termination ? The argument from analogy, 
instead of militating against us, appears to confirm and estab- 
lish our position. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few*>b- 
servations extracted from the Enctcj<of£DIa BritanxICA. 
They are worth the student's attention, as a part of tb*jni ap- 
plies, not only to our views of the tenses, but to mjyiy other 
parts of the work. — " Harris (by way of hypothesis) has enu- 
merated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this •numeration 
we can by no means approve: for, without catering into a 
minute examination of it; nothing can be mor^ obvious, than 
that his inceptive present^ " I am going to w/ite," is a future 
tense ; and his completive pteaerU, " I have written," a past 
tense. But, as was before observed of the classification of 
words, we cannot help being of opinion, that, to take the ten- 
ses as they are commonly r^Jeived, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain their nature and their differences, is a much more useful 
exercise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, than 
to raise, as might easily be raised, new theories on the sub- 
jecf't 

'Seepagre 38. 

t Tlife following criticism affbrds an addUionid rapport to the author's sy*. 

tern of the tenses, kc. . , . , ^ , j. ^ . ^^ 

« Under the head of Etymology, the author of this grammai-Judiciously adheres 
o> the natural simpncity of the English language, without embarrassing the 
learner with distinctions peculiar to the Latin tongue. The difficult subject of 
the Tenses, is clearb^ explained ;and with less encambrance of technical phrase- 
ology, than in most other grammars.** Atuiiyticml Reviem* 
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Skctioh 6. The CkmjugoHon of the auxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb^ is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled the active 
fOicE-; and that of a passive verb, the passive voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is conjugated in 
the following manne^. ^ 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Prese.nt Tense. 

, Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. ) have. 1. We have. j 

2. Pert, Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

*SXoM'""'''| 3.Theyh.,e. 

Imperfect Tense.* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. YeorVouliad 
8. He, 4^. had. 3. They had. 

"" Perfect Tense.* 

Sin^lar. Plural. 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or vou have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have bad. 

Pluperfect Tense.* 

SingiiUr. Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had bad. 

3. He had bad. 3. They had bad. 

* The terms which we have adopted, to desifrnate the three past tenses, magr 
not be exactly si^nMcant of their nature and distinctions. But as they are 
used by pramroarians in general, and have an established authority ; and, espe- 
cially, as the meaniiHr attached to each of them, and their differeot si^ifica- 
tions, hat'e been carefully explained *, we presume that no solid objection can 
be made to the use nf terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. 
See page 62 and 64. V^e are supported in these sentiments, by the authority 
of Dr. Johnson. See the first rote in his " Grammar of the English Tongue,* 
prefixf'd to his dictionary. If, however, anv teachei*s should think it wnrrant- 
•ble to change the established names, they%annot perhaps find any more niH^ 

Sropriate, than tbetenns^r*<j»reicrt(,Mcond|7rr<<rt>,and third pnterit^--StetM 
ictavo Grammar. 
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First Future Tense, 

SingvAaXk Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. *" 

2. Thou ghalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will have 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense, 

6tngul«r« Plural. 

L I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or do 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye or 

thou have. you have. , 

3. Let him have. 8. Let them have/ 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is ahvays addressed to the second per- 
son, not to the first or third. For when we say, " Let me 
have," "Let him, or let them have," the meaning and con- 
struction are, do thou, or do ye, let me, him, or them have. In 
philosophical strictness, both number and person might be en- 
tirely excluded from every .verb. They are, in fact, the 
properties of substantiyes, not a part of the essence of a verb. 
Even the name of the imperative mood, does not always cor- 
respond to its nature : for it sometimes petitions as well as 
commands. But, with respect to all these points, the prac- 
tice of our grammarians is so uniformly fixed, and so nnalo-^ 
gous to the lani^uHj^es, ancient and modern, which our youth 
have to study, that it would bean unwarrantable degree of inno- 
vation, to deviate from the established terms and arrange- 
ments. See the advertisement at the end of the Introduction ; 
and the quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, page 62. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

. I may or can have. 1. We may or can bavb. 

2. Thou mayst or canitt haye. 2. Ye or you may or can have* 

8. He may or cah have. 3. They may or can hAve. 

Imperfect Tetise, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or ]. We might, could, would, 
should have. • or should have. 

- * If nich sentences should he rieroroiuly examined, the Imperative will iq». 
pew to consist merely in the word let. 
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2. Thou mightst, couldst, * 2. Tc or von mighty eoM, 
wouldsty or shouldst have. would, or should have. 

8. He might, could, would, 3. They misht, could, wouldy 
or should have. or shoiud have. * 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraU 

1. 1 may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 

bad. have had. 

E He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

2< Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

had. had. ^ 

8.^ He might, could, would, 3. They mieht, could, would, 

or should have had. or should have had.f 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Sittgnliur. Plnral. 

1. If 1 have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have.i 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have.f 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in £▼« 
erj respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indic- 
ative mood ;| with the addition to the verb, of a conjunction, 
expressed or implied, denoting a condition, motive, ivisb, sup- 
position, ^c. It wilf be proper to direct tbe learner to repeat 
all the tenses of this mood, with a conjunction prefixed to 
each of them. See, on this subject, the notes on the nioA- 
teentii rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PREtEHT. To have. perfect. To have had. 

Participles. 
PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 
PERFECT. Had. 

^ COMPOUND PERFECT. Having had. 

* Shall and will, when they denote inclination, refolutton, promise, vrnj be 
eonsldered, as well as their relations thovJd and would, as belonging: to the po- 
tential mood. '^ But as they generally signify futurity, tbey have been appro- 
priated, as helping ir^rbsi to tbe formation of the future tenses of tbe hidicativn 
and subjunctive moods. 

f Grammarians, in general, conjugate the present of the auxiliary, in this 
manner. But we presume that this isJhe form of the verb, considered as a 
principnl,, not as an auxiliary verb. 

{ Except that the second and third persons, singular and plural^ of the second 
ftiture tense, require tbe auxiliary thalt, shttft, Instead of n<i/f, zoill. Thus, ** He 
wUl have completed the work by midsummer," is the indicative form t but the 
•ulllanetive is, <* If be thall have eompleted the work by^ nildsnmraeri.'* 
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As the subjunctive mood, in ETnglish, has no variation, in 
the forai of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the pres- 
ent tense, and second future tense, of verbs generally, and the 
present and imperfect tenses of the verb to 6e,) it would be 
superfluous to conjugate it in this work, through every tense. 
But all the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in the 
active and passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the 
learners may have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting 
their particular forms. They to whoni the subject or gram 
mar is entirely new, and yourtg persons especially, are much 
more readily and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts o.. 
a subject so essential as the, verb, urifolded and spread before 
them', in all their varieties, than by being generally and curso- 
rily informed of the manner in which they may be exhibited. 
The»time employed by the scholars, in consequence of this 
display of the vefl\S)isof small moment, compared with the 
advantages which they will probably derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be gemerally proper for young per- 
sons begmning the study of grammar, to commit to memo- 
ry all the tenses of the verbs. If the simjjle tenses, namely, 
the present and the imperfect^ together with the first future 
tense, should, in the first mstance, be committed to memory, 
and the rest carefully perused and explained, the business will 
not be tedious to the scholars, aqd their progress will be ren- 
dered more obvious and pleasing. The general view of the 
subject, thus acquired ana impressed, may afterwards be ex- 
tended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learners, 
to make a few observations in this place, on some of the ten- 
ses, Sfc. The first is, that, in the potential mood, some gram- 
marians confound the present with the imperfect tense ; and 
the perfect with the pluperfect. But that they are really dis- 
tinct, and have an appropriate reference to time, correspond- 
ent to the definitions of those tenses, will appear from a few 
examples : ^ I wished him to stajr, but he woidd not ;" " I 
could not 9Ccomp1ish the business in time f* /' It was my di- 
rection that he skoxdd submit ;'* " He was ill, but 1 thought he 
mighi live ;" ** I may have misunderstood him ;" " He cannot 
have deceived me f* " He mifihi have finished the work sooner, 
but he could not have done it better.^ — It must however, be 
admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer also to present and to future 
time. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary toiU, in the first per* 
son singular and ^plural of the second future tense ; and the 
auxiliary shall, in the second and thhrd persons of that tense, 
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s the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly applied. 
The impropriety of such associations may be inferred from 
a few examples : ** I wtZ/ have had previous notice, whenever 
the event happens ;" *'Thou skaU have served thy appren- 
ticeship before the end of the year ;" ** He shall have com- 
Eieted his business when the messenger arrives.'' ^ I shall 
ave had ; thou unit have served ; he mU have completed," 
ffc. would have been correct and applicable. The peculiar 
import of these auxiliaries, as explained under section 7, 
seems to account for their impropriety in the applications 
'ust mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the second future, in botH the indicative and subjunc- 
tive moods : but that this tense is applicable to Iiclh moods, 
will be manifest from the following examples. " John will 
have earned his wages the next new-year's day," is a simple 
declaration, and therefore in the inaicative mood : ^ If he 
shall have finished his work when the bell rings, be will be 
entitled to the reward," is conditional and contingent, and is 
therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
^c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood may, in 
like manner, be turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen 
in the following examples : " If I could deceive him, 1 should' 
abhor it ;" " Though he should increase in wealth, he would 
not be charitable ;" ^ Even in prosperity he would gain no 
esteem, unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjugated as 
follows : 

TO BE. 



t 


Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


Singular. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it ii. 


PIuraL 

1. We are. 

2. Ye or yon mo. 

3. They are. 


, 


Imperfect Tense. 


Singular. 

1. 1 was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 


Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 
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Perfect Tense, 

ffinfular.; PlunL 

1. I nave been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou halt been. 2. Ye or vou have been. 
8- He hath er bai beeo. 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tenae. 
SiBgoUnr. Plural. 

i. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Tboa hadst beeo. 2. Ye or you had beto. 

8. He had been- 3. They had been 

First Future Tense, 
ShigBlar. PluraL 

1. I shall or wiU be. 1. We shall orVill be. 

5. Thou Shalt or wilt be, 2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

8. He shaU or wiU be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 
8. He will have beeo. 3. They wilt have been. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 
8. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singalur. PluraL 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayjit ot canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, conld, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

2. Thou mights^ couldst, 2. Ye ^r you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

8. He mi^ht, could, would, 3. They mifht, could, would, 
or should be. , or should be. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Te or you may or can have 

been. been. 

8. He may or can haTe 8. They may or can have 

oeen. been. 
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Fluperfect Tense. 
Sin^las. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We migiit, could, would, «f 

should have been. should httve been. 

2. Thou mig^htst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

-wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They micht, could, would, 

^cr should h§ve been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PresetU Tense. 
Singular. PiaraL 

1. in be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. If 1 were. 1. If we were. 

2. Ifthou'wert* 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

The remaining tenses of this, mood are, in general, similar 
to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. See pages 
66, 76, 77, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of SynUx. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present Tense, To be. ^ Perfeci, To have been. 

Participles. 

Present, Bein?. Perfect. Been. 

Compotmd Perfect, Having been. 

Section 7. The •^v^liary Verbs conjugated in their simple 
form ; wUh observations on their pecvliar nature andfor€€. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding; auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be, could not be conjugated through all 
the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, may, can, tcill, shall, and their variations. 
That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted by 
others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are chiefly 
useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating the prina- 
pal verbs; will clearly appear to the sfcbolar,by a distinct coo- 
]Ugation of each of theni, un combined with any other. Th€iy 
are exhibited for his inspection ; not to be comimitted to mem- 
ory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Plur, 1. We have 2. Ye or you have. 3. Thev Ixive. 

'SSb 
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Invperfed Ttnse, 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you hftd. 3. They had. 

Perfect, 1 have had, &c. Pluperfect, I had had, &c« 

Participles. 
Preunt, Having. Perfect, Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 8. He is. 

Pk:r, 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They arc. 

Imperfect Tense% 

Sing, 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Pkar, 1. We were. Sf. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

^Participles 
Present. Being. Perfect, Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I shall * 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 

Pbsr. I, Weffhall. % Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

Imperfect Tense 
Sing, 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. .They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

PliS-. I, We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing, 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plwr, 1. We woiUd- 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, 1. 1 may. 2. Thou may St. 8. He may. 

PU^. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. I might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Phr. 1. We might. 2. Ye oa^ you might. 3. They might. 

■ Shall is bere properly used in the present tense, bavin; the same analogj 
la should that eon bas to anddf may to mighty and viill to wowd. 

S4& 
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CAN. 

Preterit Tenu, 
Sing, X. I can. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Plun 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Impeffeet Tense, 
Sing 1. IcottlA. 2. Thou cauldst. 3. He could. - 
Phtr, 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tentc. 
Sing. 1. I do. 2. Tho6 dost. 8. He dotk Of doet. 

Plttr. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do, 8. They do. 

Imj)erfect Tense, 
Sing, 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 8. He did. 

Pbir. 1. W? did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did, 

Partici^des. 
Present, Doing. Perfect. Done. 

The verbs Aare, he, will, and do, when the j are unconnect- 
ed with a principal . verb, expressed or understood, are not 
aaziliaries, but principal verbs : as, ^ We have enough f* I 
am grateful;" <'He tviUs it to be so;" '<They doM they 
please." In this view, thej also have their aunharies ; as, 
*" I ghaU have enough ;" ''IwiUbe grateful," ^c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 
/'''^^o ami did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 




** I did not write." They are almost universally employed 
in asking questions : as, ^ Does he learn ?*' ^Did ne not 
wtiie ?" They sometimes also supply the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it, m the same, or a subse- 
quent sentence, unnecessary : as, " You attend not to your 
studies as he does ,*" (i. e. as he attends, 9fc.) ^ I shall come 
if 1 can; but if I cm nai, please to excuse me;" (i.e. if I 
come not.) 

Ld not only expresses permission, bat entreating, exhort* 
mg, commanping : as, ^ Let us know the truth :" ** Let me 
die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy heart be too 
much elated with success ;" ** Let thy inclination submit to 
thy duty." 
*" May and might express the possibility or liberty of doine 
a thing ; can and comd, the power : as, "It may rain ;" "1 
may write or read ;^ " He might have improved more than 
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he has ;" ** He can write much better than he eould last 
year." 

/ Must is sometimes called in fo> a helper, and denotes ne- 
cessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever w^ do 
speak, and we must not prevaricate.'' 

WiU, in the first person singular and plural, intimates reso- 
lution and promising ; in the second and third person, only 
foretels : as, " I will reward the good, and win punish the 
wicked ;" " We will remember benefits, an«l be grateful ;" 
** Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;" " You or they 
will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;'* " We shall dine at home ;" 
J* Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land :" " Ye shall do 
justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall account for their mis- 
conduct." The following passage is not translated accord- 
ing to the distinct and proper meanings of the words sJudl 
andu^; " Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my hfe ; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever ;" it ought to be, " WUl follow me," and •* 1 
shall (i well.'*— -The foreigner wlio, as it is said, fell into the 
Thames, and cried out ; *^ 1 mH be drowned, no body shall 
help me ;*' made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs totU 
and shaUf must be understood of explicative sentences ; for 
when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for the 
most part, takes place : thus, "^ I shall go ; you vriU go ;" ex- 
press event only : but, " tvill you go ?" imports intention ^ 
and^ " shaU I go ?" refers to the will of another. But, *' He 
shall go," 'And ^^skaU he zo?" both imply will; expressing 
or referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the mean- 
ing of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; . 




interchanged, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, to 
convey the same meaning of the auxiliary : as, " He wiU not 
return,'* " If he shall not return ;" *' He shall not return^'^ 
* If he irifl not return." 

fF&tdd, primarily denotes inclination of will : and shouUL 
Alligation: hut they both vary their import, a] id are often 
a^wa to express simple event. 



SscTiozr 8. The Conjugalion of Regular Verbs 

ACTIVE. 

Vjbiibs Active are calkt) Regular, when they form their 
imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their penfect 
participle, by adding to the verb edj or d only when the 
verb ends in c**; as, • 



l*r«sent 
J favour. 
1 love. 


Imperfect. Ferf. PartlciiK 
1 favoured. Favoured. 
I loved. Loved. 


A Regular Active Verb is conjogaied Jn the following 


manner. 


TO LOVE. 

* 


, 


Indicative Mood. 




Prestfd Tense, 


BineaUir. > PluraL 

1. I love.* 1. We loTC. 

2. Thou lorest. 2. Ye or you 1ot«. 

** ^5 tovcsT '***''''**' i 3. They love. 

. ■ 1 1 


Sineuter. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst 
8. Helov«4. 


Jmperfeei Tense, 
PluraL 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loT«d. 
8. Theylovc4. , 



Perfect TenH. 
Sfaigttlar. Pliva]. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hatt loved. 2. Ye or you have lortd 
8. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Sfaigular. PlvraL 

1. I had loved. 1. We bad loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 
8. He had loviid. B. They had loT«d. 

First Futttre Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will love. I. We shall or will love. 

8. Thou shalt of wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will lofe. * 

8. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love 

* In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a dUIbrent form of tfie fmb. 
when we mean to express energy and positiveness : as, ** I i2o love ) thott 4mi 
lov« ) he tfoe» l«re $ I di<l low { thou dubt love { he Aid lofe." ■ 
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rians of such emlnenee, may have confributed ta that diver 
sity of practice, so observable in the use of the subjunctive 
mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. It 
would materially assist both teachers ana learners ; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement: in our lan- 
guage. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth; 
and conceive we are^ fully warranted by his authority, and 
that of the most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the 
conjunctive termination of the principal verb, to the second 
tnd third persons singular of the present tense, 

Gh'ammarians have not onl^ dififered in opinion, respecting 
the extent and variations ot the subjunctive mood ; but a 
few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, ^ves it no title to become a 
distinct liiood; or, at most, no better than it would have, if 
any other particle were joined to it. To these observations 
it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident^ on inspection, that, in 
the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the principal 
yerbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to &e,and 
the seconcf and third persons, in both numbers, of the se- 
cond future tense of all verbs ;* require a variation 
from the forms which those terises have in the indicative 
mood. So much difTerenoe in the form of the verb, would 
warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, though the re- 
maining parts of the sublunctive were, in all respects, similar 
to those of the indicative. In other languages, a principle 
of this nature has been admitted, both in the conjugc'ition of 
verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d. There appears to be 
as much propriety, in ^ivln^ a conjunction the power of as- 
sisting to forna the subjunctive mooc}, as there is in allowing 
the particle to to have an efifect in thfe formation of the infin- 
itive mpod.t, Sd. A conjunction added to the verb, shdws the 
manner of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles 
cannot show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modi- 
fy it, as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, " If contin- 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of 
a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood." 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense lies 

? We think U has been proved, that the ituiiliary is a eonsUt^ent part of the 
verb to which it relates : tnat the principal and its auxiliary form but one verbw 

t Cimjunctioiis have an influence on the mood of tlie folic ving^ verb< 

Dr. BeaUU, 

Oa^foneUont hate sometimes a government of moodi. Dr- l^mtK 

4e 
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in the meaning and force of the conjunction, ezprened or 
understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations. — ^Moods have a foundation in nature. They 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is conditional; 
what is commanded. They express also other conceptions 
and volitions ; all Signifying the manner of being, doing, or 
suffering. But as it would tend to obscure, rather than elu- 
cidate the sul)ject. if tbe moods were ])artJ€ularly enumera- 
ted, grammarians nave very properly given them such com- 
binations and arrangements, as sterve to explain the nature of 
this part of language, and to render the knowledge of it ea«> 
silv attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater num- 
ber of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in different 
forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by 
particular variations in the verb itself. Thiii form, however, 
was the effect of ingenuity and improvement : it is not essen- 
tial to the nature of the subject. The moods may be as ef- 
fectually designated by a plurality of words, as by a change 
in the appearance of a single word; because the same ideas 
are denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by either 
manner of expression. 

On this ground^ the moods of the English verb, as well as 
the tenses, are,'wi^ great propriety, formed partly by the 
principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that 
verb derives from other words. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form theu 
perfect participle by the addition of d or erf, to the verb : 
asy from the verb ** To love," is formed the passive, " 1 am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect par^ 
tlciple to the auxiliary to be, through all its changes of num* 
her, person, mood, and tense, in the following manQer. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Ttme, 

8lB|:«lar. PluniL 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are lovsd. 
8. He ii loved. 3. They are loved. 

63 Ai 
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Imperfect Tense. 
fSingular. Plural. 

1. I was loved' 1* We if%re loved. 

2. Thou wiist lyved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. . 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Sinjgrular. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. . 2. Ye or vou have been loved. 

3. He hath or has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sin^iar. Plural. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He bad been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

First Future Tense, 
(Slngvlar. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will beloved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be lov- 2. Ye or vou shall or will be 

ed. loved. 

3. He shall or will beloved. <• 3. They shall or will be loved4 

Second Future Tense. 
Singfular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been lov- 2. Ye or vou will have been 

ed. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved 

Imperative , Mood. 

Skig^lar. Plural. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us beloved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or do 

be loved. ye be loved, 

8. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. -^ 

1, t may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2- Ye or you may or can be 

loved. loved. 

. He may or cau be lov.cd. 3, They may or can be loved. 

• Imperfect Tense. 

SInfralar. PlpraL 

'1, I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

ihould be loved. or should be loved. 

% Thou mightst, couldst, . 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be lov* 

loved. ed. 

8. He might, could, would, or 3. They mieht, could, woold, 
should be loved. or should be loved 
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Terfta Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

]• I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved ; 

2. Thou majst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can hav^ 

been loved. been loved. 

8. He may or can have b^en 8. They may or can have 

love<£ been loved. 

Pluperfiet Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, conld, tvould, or 1. We might, could, wocdd, or 

should have been loved. shoukl have b€«n loved. 

2. Thou nughtgt, couldst, 2. Ye or you misht, could, 

wouldsf, or sbouldst have would) or shomd have been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They role ht, could, would, of 

should have been loved. should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Tfl beloved. 1. If we beloved. 

2. Ifthou be loved. 2. Ifye or you be loved 

3. If he beloved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If f were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. ifthou wert loved. 2. Ifye or you were loved. 
t. If he were loved. . 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general similar 
to the corresponaent tenses o(the indicative mood. See pages 
66^ 76, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Irifinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect. 

To beloved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present, * Being loved^ . 

Perfoct or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the pria- 
cipal verb, the auxihary goes throngh all the variations «f 
person and number, and the participle itself continues invaii- 
ably th^ same. 'Wii^n there are two or more auxiliaries 
joined to the participle, the first of them only 'a varied ac- 
cording to person ana number. The auxiliary nmA admits 
of aorvariation. . . 

7c 
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The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
m many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signiiication : as, " 1 am arrived ;" ** I was gone ;" •* 1 
am grown." The auxiliary verb, am, toaa, in this case, pre- 
cisely defines the tim&of the action or event, but does not 
change the nature of it ; the passive/orm still expressing, not 
properly a passion, but only a state or condition of being. 

Section 9. Observaiums on Passive Verbs. ^ 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are noTassive 
Verbs in the English language, because we have no verbs of 
this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them beinc form- 
ed by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be, joined to the 
passive participle of the verb. This is, nowever, to hiistake 
llie true nature of the English verb ; ai^d to regulate it, not 
on the principles of our own tongue, but on those of foreign 
languages. The conjugation, or the variation, of the English 
verb, to answer all the purposes of verbs, is accomplished bV 
the means of auxiliaries ; and if it be alle{;ed that we have 
no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them without 
having recourse to helping verbs, it may with equal truth be 
said, that we have no perjed, pluperfect, or fxdure tense, in the 
indicative or subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as some 
other parts of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek knd Latin passive verbs require an auxili- 
ary to conjugate some oftheir tenses; namely, the former, in 
the preterit of the optative and subjuncdve moods ; and the 
latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, the per- 
fect, pluperfect, and Suture, of the subjunctive mood, and the 
perfect of the infinitive.XThe deponent verbs, in Latin, re- 
quire also an auxiliary to conjugate several of their tens^ 
This statement abundantly proves that the conjugation of a 
verb in the learned languages does not consist solely in vary- 
ing the form of the original verb. It proves that these lan- 
guages, like our own language, sometimes conjugate with an 
auxiliary, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a 
difference. What the learned languages require to be don^ 
in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own ton^e 
obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, and in passive 
ones, universally. ^ In short, the variation of the verb, in 
Greek and Latin, is generally aceotqplished by prefixes, or 
terminations, added to the verb itself; In English, by the ad- 
dition of auxiliaries, y 

The Ensiish tongue is, in many respects, materially differ- 
ept from tne learned languages. It is, therefore, veiy poi4- 
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Ue i o be mntakei ourselves, and to m tolead and perplex oth- 
ers, by an undistin^shinK attachment to the principles and 
arrangement of the Oreex and Latin GranHnarians.* Much 
of the confiisnMi and pefplexity, which we meet with in the 
writiogs of some Etiglisli Grammarians, on the subject of 
ferbe,^ moods, and conjugations, has arisen from the misap- 
plication of names. We are apt to think, that the old names 
mosit always be attached to the identical forms and things to 
which they were anciently attached. But if we rectify thib 
mistake, and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms 
and nature or the tnings in our own language, we shall be 
clear and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better 
able to r^;yresent.them iotdli^bly to those whomr we wish to 
inform. «< 

The observations which we have made under this head,' 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as. to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the Greek 
and Latin languages : for we should then have more cases 
than there are prepositions in connexion with the article and 
noun ; and after all, it would be a useless, as we'll as an un- 
wieldy apparatus ; since every English preposition points to, 
and governs, but one case, nameljr the objective ; which is 
also true with respect to our governing verbs and participles. 
But the conjugation of an English verb in form,*througn all 
its moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, so far from be- 
ing useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular display of 
it; and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the 
JSnglish tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the p^ulo post future 
tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, which 
are to be found in Greek and Latin. But this objection, 
though urged with much reliance on its weight, is not well 
founded. i( the arrangement of the moods, tenses, ^c. which 
we have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our tongue ; and 
the principl<t, on whiqh they are adopted, is extended as far 
as use and convenience require ; where is the impropriety, in 
arrestiing eiur progress, and fixing our forms at the point of 
utility ? A prioinple may be warrantably adopted, and car- 
ried to a precise convenient extent, witnout subjecting; its 
supporters to tbe charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
bevond the line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and 
just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods,.and tenses, will 
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apologiase for the extent of the Author's remarks on these 
subjects, both here and elsewhere^ and for his solicitude to 
simplify and explain then).— He thinlcs it has been prored, 
that the idiom of our tongue demands the arrangement he 
has given to the English verb ; and that, though the l^rned 
languages, with respect to voices, mooas, ana tenses, areiio 
general, differently constructed from the English tongue, y^ 
m some resp» cts, they are so similar te it, as to warrant the 
principle which he has adopted. 

Section 10. 0/ Lregvlar Verbs. 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form thehr im* 
perfi!;ct tense, and thetr perfect participle, by the addition 
of d or ed to the^verb : as, 

Prcspnt. Imperfect, Perfect Part 

I beg^in, I began , begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

Bmgular Verbs are of variotts sorts, 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and per- 
fect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

£. Such as have the imperfecttense, and perfect participle 
the same : as, 

Present Imperfect, Perfect Part 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sell, . sold. 

^ 3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, 
different: as, 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose^ arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. -^ 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, " feed, 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en ; as, * fall, 
fell, fallen :" others by the terminationgft/; as, " buy, bought ; 
teach, taught," fyc. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is presu- 
med, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 

Present Imperfect Perf. or Pass* Part 

Abide, abode. abode. 

Am, was, been. 

Arise, arose, arisen. • 

Awake, awoke, r. ^ awaked. 



Bear, to hringfnih^ 

Bear, to carry ^ 

Beat, ' 

Begin, 

BeSd, 

Bereave/ 



Bid, 

Bind, 

BHe, * 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Brinr, 

Birikf, 

Bant, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Cleave, to thek or / 
adherty ) 

Cleave, totplitf 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Coirt, 
Crow, 
Creep, 
Cut, 

TNnre, to venture, 
Dare, r. to chaiUnge, 
Deal, 
Dig, 
Do, 
Draw, 
Drive, 
Drink, 
DweU, 
Eat, 
FaU, 
Feed» 
Feel, 

Find, 
Flee, 

Forget, 



ErmoiiOOT. 

Imperfect* 

bare, 

bore, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, 

bereft, a. 

besought, 

bid, bade, 

bpui^d, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose, 

HEGULAB. 

clove, cr cleft, 
clung, 

dothedp 
fcme, 
cost, 
crew, r. 
crept, 

durst, 

dealt, r. 

dug, r. 

did, 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, r. 

eat, or ate* 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled« 

flung, 

flew, 

forgot, 
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bom. 

borne. 

beaten, beat. 

begun. 

bent. 

bereft, r. 

besought. 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

biUen, bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. ^ 

buUt 

burst. 

bought 
cast. 

caught, a. 
chidden, chid 
chosen. 



cleft, cloven 

9jung. 

clad, ' 

come. 

cost. 

crowed. 

crept. 

cuW 
(fared. 

tfealt, r. 
dug, n 
done, 
drawn, 
driven, 
drunk, 
dwelt, r. 
eaten, 
fallen, 
fed. 
felt 
fought, 
found, 
fled, 
flung. . 
flowp. 

forgotten, forfok 
lit 
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Verf. or Ttju, fart. 

foraakttD. 

frozen. 

got.* 

gilt, r. 

girt, r, 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r* 

ground. 

frown, 
ad. 
hungy r. 
heara. 
hewn, r* 
hidden, hid. 
hit. 
hefd 

hurt. ^ 
kept, 
knit, r. 
known, 
laden, 
laid, 
lea. 
left, 
lenl^ 
fet. 
lain, 
laden, r 
ost 
made, 
met. 

mowi^r* 
paid, 
put. 
read, 
rent, 
rid. 

rode, riddea*t 
rung, 
risen, 
riven 
run. 
•awn, r. 
laid, 
seen, , 

fOUfftlt. 

sold. 

* Gotten li nearij obtdele. Iti compoiiiid/trfollm if •tUlln good oift 
r RUden li nearly dbtolete. 



Prefent. 


Imperfect. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


Get, 


got, 


Gild, 


gilt, r. 


Gird, 


girt, r. 


Give, 


gave. 


Go, 


went. 


Grave, 


graved. 


Grind, 


ground. 


Grow, 


nad. 


Have, 


Hang, 


hung, r» 


Hear, 


heard, 
hewed. 


Hew, 


Hide, 


hid, 


Hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


^ held. 


Hurt, 


hurt,* 


Keep, 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, r. 


Know 


knew, 


Lade, 


laded, 


t*y» 


laid, 


Lead, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


Ff*. " 


Xetf 


Lie, to lie down 


loaded. 


Load, 


Lose, 


lost. 


Make, 


made, 


Meet, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


Pay, 


paid, 


Put, 


put, 


Read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


Ring. 


rung, rang. 


Rise, 


rose, 


Rive, 


rived. 


Run, 


ran. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


Say, 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


Seek, 


sought, 
sold. 


Sell, 






Send^ 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

ShaTe, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sine, 

Sh, 

Sleep, 
Slide, 

snt, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

S^l, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Split, 

Spread 

SpriBff^ 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Stinff, 

Stini 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, • 

Strive, 



«Tnfoi«oeT« 

Imperfect. 

lent, 

set, 

shook, . 

ihaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, 

shed, 

shone, r. 

showed 

shod, 

shot, 

shrunk, 

shred, 

shut, 

sunf,sanff, 

sank, sank, 

sat, 

slew, 

slept, 

slid, 

«}ung, 

slunk, 

slit, r. 

smote, 

sowed, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

•pilt, r. 

spun, 

spit, spat. 

split, 

spread, 

sprung', i^ang, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

stunk, 

strode or strid, 

struck, 

strung, 

strove, 



Perf.orPus.Patt. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shaped, shapen. 

shaven, r, 

shorn. 

shed. 

shone, r 

shown. 

shod. 

shot. 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shut. 

sung. 

sunk. 

sat. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidden. 

slunff, 

slunk. 

slit, or slitted. 

smitten. 

sown, r. 

spoken 

sped. 

■pent, 

<pilt, r, 

spun. 

spit, spitten.* 

split. 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

Stolen. 



Stroww- strew, strowed or strewed, \ 



Swear, 
Sweat, 
SweU, 
Swhn, 



•wore, 
swet, r. 
swelled, 
swum, swam, . 

* j^pitlciiif nearly obiolete. 



sMing. 

Stunk, 
stridden. 

struck or stricken, 
strung, 
striven, 
strown, strowfd 
strewed, 
sworn, 
swet, r. 
swollen^ r, 
swum. • 
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Present 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Tliink, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wrinar, 

Writl, 



Imperfect. 

swung, 

took. 

taught, 

tore, 

told, . 

thought, 

throve, r. 

threw, 

thrust, 

trod, 

waxed, 

wore, 

wove, 

wept, 

won, 

wound, 

wrought, 

wrung, 

wrote. 



Perf. or Pass. Pant 

swung. ^ 

taken. 

taught 

torn. 

told. 

.thought. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

thrust. ' 

trodden. 

waxen, r 

worn. 

woven . / 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 

wrought or worked. 

wrung. 

written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to h% 
conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those which 
admit of the regular form are marked with an r. There is 9 
preference to be given to some of these, which custom and 
judgment must determme. Those preterits and particmlefi 
which are first mentioned in the list, seem to be most eligible. 
The Compiler has not inserted such verbs as are irregular 
only in familiar Writing or discourse, and which are improp- 
erly terminated by <, instead of erf ; as, learnt, spelt, spilt, ^c» 
These should be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, 
however, proper to observe, that some contractions of m2 into 
/, are unexceptionable : and otihcMTs, the only established forms 
of expression : as crept, gilt, ^c. : and lost, felt, slept, ^c. 
These allowable and necessary contractions must therefore 
be carefully distinftuished by the learner, from those that are 
exceptioname. Twe words which are obsolete have also been 
omitted, that the learner might not be induced to n^istake 
them for words in present use. Such are, wreathen, drunk- 
en, hdtpen, molten, gotten, holden. bounden, Ifc. : and swang;, 
wrangjslank, straw ed, gat, brake, care, ware, ^c 

Section lU 0/ Dejfecttvt FenifS ; and of the different wayain 

. which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used only In 
fome of their moods and tenses. 
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The principal of tJttm are theu, 

Prflfent. Imperfect. Perf. or Pat^ Part 

Can, ^ could, 

May, might, ■ 

Shall ^ should^ . 

Will, would, . ■ I I I ■ 

Must^ must, ' ■■ ' ■ . 

Ought, ought, ■ 

■ quoth, ■ 

That the yerbs must and ought have both a present and 
past signification^ appears from the following sentences : " 1 
Dfiust own that I am to blame ;" ^ He must liave been mis- 
taken ;" " bpeaicinfl; things which they ought not f ^ These 
ought ye to nave ckine." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defec- 
tive with respect, to persons. These are denominated imper ^ 
wned verbs. They^ are used only in the third person, because 
they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to that person ; 
as, *' It rains, it snows, it Jiails, it lightens, it thunders. But 
as tne word impersoncd implies a total absence of persons, it 
is improperly applied to those verbs which have a person : 
and hence it is manifest, that there is no such thing in Eng- 
lish, nor indeed, in any language, as a sort of vevbs really im- 
personal. 

The whole number of verbs in the Enelish language^ reg- 
ular and irregular,, simple and compounded, taken together, 
is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective 
included, is about 177.^ 

Some Grammarians have thought that the Endisli verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin. French, and other lan- 

Siages, mi^ht be classed into several conjugations ; and that 
e three different terminations of the participle rniglitbe the 
distinguishing characteristics. TlYey have accordingly pro- 
posecUhree conjugations ; namely, the first to consist ot verbs, 
the participles of which end in ec^, or its contraction <; the 
second, or those ending in ght; and the third of those in m* 
But as the verbs of the first conjugation) would so greatly ex- 
ceed in number those of both the others, as may be seen by 
the preceding account of them ; and as liiose of the third con- 
jugation are so various in their form, and incapable of being 
reduced to one plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. 
Lowth justly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only 
regular form, and the others as deviations from it ; after the 
example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

* The whole number of wordi, in the EngHsb (anguage, is about Mrij-Af 
thousand. 
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Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford in- 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more particularly 
than they have heeny that different nations have made use of 
different contrivances for marking the tenses and moods of 
their verbs* The Greeks and Latins distinguish them, as well 
as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and participles, by 
varying the termination, or otherwise changing the form of 
the word ; retaining, however, those radical letters, which 
prov^ the inflection to be of tiie same kindred with its rooL 
The n^ern tongues, particularly the En^lidh, abound in 
auxiliary words, which vary the meaning ofthe noun, or the 
verb, without remiiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, / do (<we, I did Jove, I have loved, I had loved , I shall love, 
have the same import with avw, amabam. anuxvi, anmveram 
amabo. It is tibvious, that a language, like the Greek and 
Latin, which can thus comprehend m one word the meaning 
of two or three words, must have some advantages over 
those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of 
words, and consequently in harmony and energy, as well as 
in condseness, it may be much more elegant. 

CHAPTER VII. 

^ » Of Adverbs, 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an ad- 
jective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express some 
quality or circumstance respecting it : as, •' Rereads well;'* 
" A truly good man ;'' " He writes very correctly . '^ 

Some adverbs are compared, th\is ; " Soon, sooner, 
soonest;'' " often, oftener, oftenest." , Those ending in 
ly, are compared by more and most : as, " Wisely, more 
Wisely, most wisely." 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to express 
compendiously in one word, what must otherwise have re- 
quired two or more : as, ^ He acted wisely," for, he acted 
with wisdom ; '* prudentljr," for with prudence ; " He did it 
here," for, he did it in this place ; *^ exceedingly," for, to a 
^reat degree ; *^ often and seldom," for many, and for few 
times ; *' very," for, in an eminent decree, tfc 

There are many words in the En^ish language that are 
•ometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, 
** More men than women were there;" or, *'l am more dili* 
gent than he •" In the former sentence more is evidently an 
atliective, and in the latter, an adverb. There are others that 
are sometimes used as substantives, and sometimes as ad- 
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verbs : as, <' To-day's lesson is longer tliai> yesterday's ;'* 
here to-day and ymerday are substantives, because they are 
words that make sense of themsehres, and admit 4>es)des of 
a genitive case : but in the phrase, ^ He came home yester- 
day, and sets out again to-aay," they are adverbs of time ; 
because the,y answer to the cuAestion ^hen. The adverb 
fMich is used as all three : as, *< Where much is given, much is 
required ;'' " Much^monev has been expended ;" *' It isteuch 
bet-ter to go than to stay. In the first of these sentences, 
much W^ substantive ; m the second, it is an adjective ; and 
in the third, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense can 
determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous,. may be reduced to cer- 
tain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, Order, 
Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirma- 
tiOOy Negation, Ifiterrogation, and Comparison. 

^, Of number: as, *' Once, twice, thrice," fyc. 

^ Of of^fe?*; as, "First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, finallv," ^c. 

8. Of place : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
wtore, somewhene, noAvhere, herein, whither, hitherj thither, 
upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, 
thence, "*hithersoever," 4*0. ^ 
- 4..-.Oi t^ilUn 

Of /W. preeeni : as, " Now, to-day," ^c* 

Ofi^me past: as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday^ here- 
tofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," ^. 

Of tinuto come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereaClter, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, imme- 
diately, straightways," ifc. ■ 

Of time indcjinite ; as, '' Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly', yearly, al- 
ways, when, then, eVer^ never, aeain," ^c. 

d. Of quanfiiy : as " Much, Tittle, sufficiently, how much) 
how great, enough, abundantly," ^c. 

6. Of manner or qualiiv: as, "Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly,'* ^c. Adverbs 'of quality are the 

' most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by ad- 
ding the termination It^to an adjective or participle, or chang- 
ing le into ly : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, 
aluy; admirable, admirably." 

7. 0( douht: as, "Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance." 

8. Of aMrnudim : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
less, certamly,yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," fyc, 
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9. Of negoHom : as, <* Nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no wise,'* Ifc 

10. Of irUarrogcUwn : as, ^ How, why, wherefore, wheth- 
er," ^c . 

n. Of eompariwn : as, ^ More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," ^. 

Besides the adveros already mentioned, thei% are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the prepo- 
sitions with the adverbs of place /kere, (A«re, aiid where : as, 
** Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; here- 
by, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith ; here- 
in, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there for,) wherefore, 
(i. e. where for,) hereupon or hereon, thereupon or thereon, 
whereupon or whereon, ^c £xcept therefore, these are sel- 
dom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
pay, ** he rides about ;^ <* he was necar falling ;'* ^ but do noi 
after lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of of, on, ifc : as, ^ Aild^ 
athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, 
afloat," fyc 

The words when and where, and all others of the same na- 
ture, such as, whence, whUhtr, whenever, ioherevrr, Sfc, may be 
properly called adverbial canjunctians, because they partici- 
pate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : of con- 
junctions, as they conioin sentences ; of adverbs, as they de. 
note the attributes either of time or of place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
iheri^ore, that it is an adverh* when, without joining senten- 
ces, it only gives the sense of,^ that reason^ When it gives 
that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, '* He is 
good, therefore he is happy.'' The same observation may be 
extended to the words consequently, accordingly, and the like. 
When these are subjoined to ana, or joined to if, since, fyc 
they are adverbs, the connexion being made without their 
help : when they appear single, and unsupported by any oth- 
er connective, they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time^ when verns are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be suMcient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all b^ the tenses would be a per- 
plexity Without end .What a variety of forms must be gtvev 
to the verb, to denote yesterday, Uhday^ Uh-morrow, formeny^ 
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kUdy,Jttst noWf now, immedioJdy, prestntly, soon, hereafter^ 
ijrc. ft was this consideration that made the adverbs of time 
necessary, over and above the tenses. « 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I ' 

Of Prepositions. 

Pkepositions serye to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them< They are, for the 
most part, put before nouns and pronouns^ as, " He went 
from London to York ;" ** She is above disguise ;" " They 
are instructed by him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 

Of into above at off 

to within below near on or upon 

for without betVi^een up among 

by over ' beneath down after 

with under from before about 

in through beyond behind against 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition 
as, to uph#ld, to invest, to overlook : and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition is 
more frequentlj^ placed after the verb, and separately from it, 
like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to afTect 
the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and may still be 
considered as belonging to the verb, and as a part of it As, 
to cast, is to throw ; but to cast up, orto compute, an account^ 
. 18 quite a different thing: thus, to fall on, to bear out, to giva 
over, 1^. So that the meaning of the verb, and the proprie- 
ty of the phrase^ depend on the preposition subjoined/ 

In the composition of many words, there are certain sylla- 
bles employed, which Grammarians have called insepara- 
ble prepositions : as, he,con,mis, fyc. in bedeck, conjoin, mis- 
• take, : but as they are not words of any kind, they cannot 
properly l>e called a species of preposition. 

One ereat use of prepositions, m English, isj to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chtefly marked 
by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See page 88. 
The necessity and use of them will appear from the follow- 
ing examples. If we say, " he writes a pen," " they ran the 
river,*' « the tower fell the Greeks," *^ Lambeth is West- 
minster-abbey," there is observable, in each of these expres- 
lions, either a total want of connexion, or such a connexion 
as produces falsehood or nonsense : and it is evident, that, be- 
fore they car. be turned into sense, the vacancy must be filled 
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up by some connectii^g tvord : as thus, " He writes xoith a 
pen;" "they raiU towards the river;'* " the tower fell wpon 
the Greeks ;" " Lambeth is oper agcdnst Westminster-ab- 
bey." We see by these instances, how [^repositions may be 
necessary to connect those worda^ which in their signification 
are not naturally connected* 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, seem 
to have denoted relations of place ; but they are now used 
figuratively to express other relations. For example, as they 
\vho areaooreh&ve in seT^ral respects the advantage of such 
as are bdoiv, prepositions expressing high and low places are 
used for superiority and inferiority in seneral : as, "He is 
above disguise ;" " we serve under a goodmaster ;" " he rules 
over a willing people ;" " we should do nothing beneath our 
character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, "The 
house of my friend ;" that is, " the house belonging to my 
friend ;" " He died of a fever ;" that is, " in coi^equence of 
» fever." 

Toj or uniof is opposed to from ; as, " He rode from Salia- 
iiury to Winchester." 

for indicates the cause or motive of any action or circum- 
stance, ^c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on account of) her 
amiable quahties." 

By is generally used with reference to the cause. ag«nt, 
means, Sfc. ; as, " He was killed by a fall:*' that is, * a fall was 
the cause of his being killed ;" " This house w \s built h}^ 
him ;" that is, " he was the hailder of it." 

WUk denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, ^c : as, 
" We will go toilh you ;" " They are on good ternas toilh each 

other." With also alludes to the instrument or mean^; as^ 

"He was cut u^A a knife." 

" In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being or 
acting, ^c. : as, " He was bom tn(that is, during) the year 
17S0;' "He dwells in the city 5" "She lives m aiBuenc?." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind: 
as, " He retired inio the country ;" " Copper is converted 
into brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time: as, "They are wUkin the house;" "He began and 
finished his work wiihin the limited time." 

The signification of vnJthovi is opposite to that of wUhin * 

20f 
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as, ** She stands tnthout the gate :*' But it 13 more frequent- 
ly opposed to teitk ; as-, " You may go without me." 

Tne import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
foe readily understood, without a particular dp.tail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 

})repositions by and tmth ; which is obserrable in sentences 
ike the following: "He walks tvUh a staff 6y moonlight;'* 
** He was taken by stratagem, and killed vnih a sword." Put 
the one prepo^tion for the otiier, and say, " he walks hy a 
staff trim moonlight;" "he was taken toiih stratagem, and 
killed 62/ a sword ;'* and it will appear, that they differ in 
signification more than one, at first view, would be apt to im- 
agine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, **^ After their prisons were thrown open," 
.^c. " Before I die ;" " They made haste to be preparec 
against their friends arrived :" but if the noun time, which is 
understood, be added, they will lose their conjunctive form ; 
as, " After fthe time when] their prisons," ifc. 

The prepositions after, before, above, beneath, and several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so con- 
sidered: as, "They had their reward soon after ;^* "He died 
not long before;" "He dwells above:" but if the nouns time 
and place be added, they will lose their adverbial form ; as, 
**He died not long before that time," ^c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

"^ . Of Conjunctions. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more sentences, 
to make but one. It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
COPULATIVE andthenisjuNCTiviE. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con- 
tinue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. : as, " He anef his brother reside in London ;'' 
" I will go if he will accompany me :" " You are happy, 
because you are good." , 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to con- 
nect and continue the sentence, but also to express opposi- 
tion of meaning in different degrees : as, ^^ Though he was 
frequently reproved, pet he did not reform 5" " They came 

with her, but they went away without hen" 

sic 
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. The foUowio^ is a list of the principal Conjunctions. . 

The Copylative, And, if, that, botli, then, since, for, be- 
cause, therefore, wherefore. 

T^je Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, un- 
less, either, neither^ yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. ** I rest 
Iktn upon this argunient ;" then is here a conjunction : in thfe 
following phrase, it is an adverb ; " He arrived ihen^ and not 
before." ** I submitted ;ybr it was vain to resist :'n in this 
sentence,ybr is a conjunction ; in the next, it ts a preposition 
*^ He contended^r victory only." In the first of the follow 
ing sentences since is a conjunction; in the second, it is a 
preposition ; and in the third, an adverb : " Since we must 
part, let us do it peaceably :" « I have not leen him since that 
time:" *< Our friendship conimenced long since^ 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences: as, ** Blessed is the man tc^ofeareth tbeliord, 
,and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather closer, 
than that by mere conjunctions. The latter maj form two 
or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, several sen 
tences may incorporate in one. and the same clause of a sen- 
tence. Til us, " tnouseest a man, and he is called Peter," is a 
sentence consisting of two distinct clauses, united by the cop 
ulative and: but, "the man whom thou seest is called Peter," 
is a sentence of one clause, and not lesd comprehensive than 
the other. ^ 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
** Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wisdom 
or folly governs us." Each of th«se forms of expresston cod" 
tains two sentences, namely ; *' Duty forbids vicious i^ndulgen-* 
ces ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" ** Wisdom gov- 
erns us, or folly governs us." "^ 

Though the conjunction is commonly us^d to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences ; as, " The king and queen are an 
amiable pair;*' where the affirmction cannot refer to each ; 
it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen only is an 
amiable pair. So in the instances, " two ana two are four ;" 
"the fifth and sixth volunies will complete the set of books.»» 
Prepositions also, M before observed, connect words ; but 
they do it to show the relation which the connected words 
have to each other: oorijunctionay jwhen they unite word* 
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oohf, afe designed to show the relations, whieh those words^ 
so united, hare to other parts of the sentence. 

As there ave buuij: con junctions and connectiye phrases 
appropriated to the coupfing ofsentenceS) that are never em- 
pioyeahi joining the members of a sentence ; so there are 
serera) coBJunctiond ap(lro^riated to the latter use, ^hieh are 
never employed in the former ; and some that are equally 
adapted to both those purposes: as, eufath, JUriher, besidesj 
ifc of the first kind ; ihar^ lest, unless^ diaf^goihat, fyc of the 
second ; and buly and; jfhr, thertj/hre, ^ of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject 
which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious student, 
and expand his views of the importance of nis grammatiail 
studies. 

** Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctions. 
The former make speech more concise ; the latter make it 
more explicit. ^ Relatives comprehend the meaning of a jjro- 
noun and conjunction < coptdative : conjunctions, while they 
couple sentences, may also express opposition, inference, and 
many other relations and dependencfs. 

Till men began to think in a tram, and to Icarry their rea- 
sonings to a considerabJe length, it is not probable that they 
woula make much use of conjunctions, or of any other con- 
nectives. Ignorant people, and children, generally speak in 
short and- separate sentences. The same thing is true of 
barbarous nations: and lience uncultivated languages are not 
well supplied with connecting particles. The Greeks were 
the greatest reasoners that ever appeared in the world ; and 
their language, accordingly, abounds more than any other in 
connectives. V 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of Wil- 
yting. In poetry, Svhere great conciseness of jphrase is requir- 
ed, and every appearance of formalJly avoided, many of 
them would have a bad effect. In passionate language too, 
it may be proper to omjt the^ : because it is the nature of 
violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, than 
in the way of inference and argument. ' Books of aphorisms, 
like the I^roterbs 'of Solomon, bare few connectives; be- 
cause they instruct, not by' reasoning, but in detached obser- 
Tations. And narrative will sqmetimes appear very graceful, 
when the circumstances are pl,ainly told, with scarcely any. 
otibcr conjunctiop than the simpile copulative aiid : which is- 
frequently the case in the historical parts of Scripture. 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission of 
eo^nectives may, by crowding the principal words upon on« 

S8« 
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another, give a sort of picture of hurry and tunlult^ and so 
heighten the vivacity of description. But when facts are to 
be traced drown through their conseouences, or upwards to 
their causes; when the complicated aesigns of mankind are 
to be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of truth, 
or in order to state the pleas and principles of contending 
]3arties ; there will be occasion for every species of connec* 
tive, as much as in philoso)}hy itself. In fact, it is in argu- 
ment, investigation, and sdence) that this part o speech is 
peculiarly andindispensaibly necessary." 

CHAPTER X. ^ 

Of Interjections. 

Interjections are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker: as, ^' Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I 
fear for life :^ " O virtue I how amiable thou art !" 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They are 
of different sorts, according to the different passions which 
they serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness 




aU hail! Besides these, several others, frequent in the mouths 
of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but in a grammar 
of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on such 
expressions of passiOn, as are scarcely worthy of being ranked 
among the branches 9f artifidal language. — See the Octavo * 
Grawmar. 

CHAPTER XI. 

» 

Of Derivation. 

SECTION 1. (^*MevariotMtiNi2^«<int0Atcftt£)Ofti9areifmveil 
« from one another. 

Havino treated of the difiEerent sorts of words, and thdr 
various modifications, which is the first part of EJtymology. 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one word 
is derivea from another. 
. Words are derived from one another in various ways ; 
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1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectivesy and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

9. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adJectivMi 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from ^ to love,'* 
comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
Burviver ;'* ifc* • 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult 
to determine whether the verb was deduced from the noun, 
or the noun from the verb, viz. ** Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; 
fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; Walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; 
act, to act," ifc^ 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive jott, comes 
*< to salt f^ from the adjective warm^ ^, to warm ;*' and from 
the adverb/orti^arc^, **to forward." Sometimes they are 
formed by lengthening the vowel, or soltening the consonant ; 
as, from ^ grass, to graze :" sometimes by adding en ; asy 
from " length, to lengthen ;" especially to aajectives : as, from 
** short, to shorten ; bright, to brighten/' 

3. Adjectives are derived froip substantives, in the follow- 
ms manner : Adjectives, denoting plenty are derived from 
substantives by addinsj^.* as, from ^ Health, healthy ; wealth, 
wealthy ; might, mignty," ifc. 

Adjectives denoting matter out of which any thing is made, 
are derived from substantives, by adding en : as, from ^ Oak, 
oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen,"^l^c. 

Af^ectives denoting abundance are denved from substan- 
tives, by addingj^ : as, from ^ Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, 
fruitfuV^^c X ' ■ ' 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminu- 
tion, are derived from substantives, by adding gome : as, from 
''Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," Ifc 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by addinj^ less : as, from ^ Worth, worthless ;" from ** care^ 
careless ; joy, ioyless,** Sfc. 

Adjectives aenoting likeness are derived from substantivee^ 
by adding ly : as, from *< Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, 
couTtiy,"lfc. ' 

Some adjectives are derived from oihtx adjectives, or from 
sabstantives, by adding ish to them ; which termination, when 
added to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the 
quality : a& ''White, wbt nh ;** i. e. lonoewhat white. When 
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added to spbstantiyes, it sis;nifies similitude, or tendency to a 
character : as, «• Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantires or verbs, by 
adding the termination ahh ; and those adjectives signify ca- 
pacity : as, " Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes by 
adding the termination ness : as, " White, whiteness ; swift 
swiftness :" sometimes by adding th or U (^nd making a small 
change in some of ^e letters : as, '* Long, length ; high, 
height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly^ or changing le intoi;y ; and denote the same quali^ 
as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, from 
•* base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" from " able, 

ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one 
another, that it would be extremely difficult, and nearly im- 
possible, to enumerate them. The primitive words of any 
language are very few ; the derivatives form much the great- 
er number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, by 
adding the terminations 4o(m2 or h^ad, ship, ery, mck, rick, aom^ 
iany ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or htad, are such as signify 
character or qualities: as, "Manhood, knighthood, talse- 
hood," ^c. f 

Substantives ending in shif, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, ^ Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," ^c. Some substantives in ship, are deriv- 
ed from adjectives : as, " Hard, hardship," if^ / ' 

Substantives which end in erjf, signify action or habit: as, 
" Slavery, foolery, prudery,'* fyc. Some substantives of this 
sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," ^c 

Substantives ending in tvick, rick, and dom, denote domin- 
ion, jurisdiction or condition: as,*' Bailiwick, bishoprick, king- 
dom, dukedom, freedom," fyc. 

Substantives which end in tan, are those that signify pro« 
fession; as,'* Physician, musician," fyc Those that end m 
ment and age, come generally from the French, and common- 
ly signify tne act or nabit: as, " Commandment, usage." 

Some substantives landing in ard, are derived from verba 
or adjectives, and d^ote character or habit: as, *< Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard." ^ r 

Some substantives have the form of diminntives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by addingthe termm- 
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afions, kin, 2in^, ing, oek, d, and the like : as, *^ Llimb, ]ainl>« 
kin ; goose, gosling : duck, diickling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cock- 
erel," tfC 

That part of derjyation which consists in tracing English 
«rords to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan-^ 
guages, noust be omitted, as the English scholar is not suppos- 
ed to be acquainted ivith these languages. The best English 
dictionaries ivill, however, furnish some information on this 
head, to those who are desirous of obtaining it. The learned 
Home Tooke, in his " Diversions of Purtey," has given an 
ingenious account of the derivation and meaning of many of • 
l^e adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gramma- 
rian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of other parts 
of speech. But as many of them are derived from obsolete 
words in our own language, or from words in kindred lan- 
guages, the radical meaning of which is, therefore, either ob- 
seure, or generally unknown ; as the system of this very able 
etyhiold^ist is not universally admitted ; and as, by k)ng pre- 
scription, whatever may have been their origin, the words 
In question appear to have acquired a title to tne rank of dis- 
tinct species ; it seems proper to consider them as such, in 
an elementary treatise of grammar : especially as this plan 
coincides with that, by which other languages must be taught; 
and will render the study of them less mtricate. It is of 
small moment, by what names and classification we distin- 
guish these words, provided their meaning and use are well 
understood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, 
may, with grf at propriety, be entered upon by the grammat- 
ical student, when nis knowledge and judgment become 
more improved. 

Section 2. A sketch ofiht steps, ly which the English Lan- 
guage has risen to its preserU slate of refinement. 

Befork we conclude the subjectof derivation, it will prob- 
ably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be informed of 
some particulars respecting the origin of the English lan- 
guage, and the various nations to which it is indebted for the 
copiousness, elegance, and refinement, which it has now at- 
tained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harrassed and oppress- 
ed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the Scots 
and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, they sent 
an embassy (about the middle of the fifth century) , to the 
Saxons, a warlike peof^e inhabiting the north of Germanj^ , 
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with solicitations for speedy relief. The Saxons accordingly 
came over to Britain, and were successful in repelling the m- 
curaions pf the Scots and Picts ; but seeing the weak and de- 
fenceless state of the Britons, they resolved to take advant- 
age of it ; and ^t length established themselves in the greater 
part of South*Britain, after having dispossessed the original 
inhabitants. 

^ From these barbarians, who founded several petty king- 
doms in this island, and introduced their own l^ws, language, 
and maaners, is derived the groundwork of the English lan- 
guage ; which, even in its present state of cultivation, and nol>- 
withstanding the successive augmentations and improve- 
ments, which it has received through various channels, dis- 
plays very conspicuous traces of its Saxon original. 

** The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth century, the 
Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long infest- 
ed the northern seas with their piracies, began to ravage the 
English coasts. Their first attempts were, in general, at- 
tended with such success, that they were encouraged to a 
renewal of their ravages ; till, at length in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, they made themselves masters of the 
greater part of England. 

^ Though the period, during whrch these invaders occupi- 
ed the English throne, was very short, not greatly exceeding 
i)alf a tentury, it is highly probable that some change was in- 
troduced by them into the language spoken by those, whom 
they had subdued : but this change cannot be supposed to 
have been very considerable, as the Danish and Saxon lan- 
guages arose fi'ora one common source, the Gothic being the 
parent of both. 

** The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the possession of the English throne. This 
prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring his 
own language (the Norman -French) into use among his new 
subjects ; but nis efforts were not very successful, as the 
Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these haughty for- 
eigners. In process of time, however, many Norman words 
and phrases were incorporated into the Saxon language : but 
its general form and construction still remained the same. 

** From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, as 
to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has received 
from writers of taste and genius, in the last and present ccn« 
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tones. During this period, the learned have enriched it with 
many, significant expressicMis, drawn from thfs treasures of 
Greek and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the fashion- 
able have iniported occasional supplies of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German words, gleanea during their foreign ex- 
cursions ; and the connexions which we maintain, through 
the medium of govemmentand commerce, with many remote 
nations, have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

'^In this Bianner did the ancient language of the An^lo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinemsent, to the formation of 
the present English tongue.*' 

See the Twelfth chapter qfihe Octavo Qrammar. 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is Syntax, which treats of 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences arp of two kinds, simple and compound 

A simple sentence j;>as in it but one subject, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is short.'' 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, ^' Life is short, and art 
is long.'' " Idleness produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and com- 
pound, so the members of sentences may be divided likewise 
mto simple and compound mejnbers : for whole sentences, 
whether simple or compounded, may become members of 
other sentences, by means of some additional connexion ; as, 
in the following example: "The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master's cnb ; but Israel doth not know, my peo- 
ple do not consider." This sentence consists of two com- 
pounded members, each of which is subdivided into two sim- 
ple members, which are properly called clauses. 

There arc three sorts of simple sentences ; the explicative^ 
or explaining ; the interrogative, or asking ; the imperative^ 
or commanding. 

* Finitf verbs are those to which number and person Appertain. Teibt fm 
the tn/Smttve fnood have no respect to number or pprson. 
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An expli^tm seotence is when a thing is said to be or not 
to be, to do or not t() do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a direct 
manner : as, '' I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is loved.*' If 
the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after the 
auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it has no auxiliary : 
as, '* I aid not touch him ;** or^ '* 1 touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, 
the nominative case follows the principal verb or the auxilia* 
rjr: fts, " Was it he ?" "Did Alexander conquer the Per- 
sians ?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to 
be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise fol- 
lows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou traitor !" "Do 
thou go :" " Hastie ye awaj^ :" unless the verb let be used ; 
as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
making sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimes a 
whole sentence. -/- 

Thf* principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, 
the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of : the attribute 
is the thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the ob- 
ject is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or' phrase, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb ; as, " A wise man gov- 
erns his passions." Here, a loise man is the subject ; 
governs, the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and his passions^ 
the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and 
Government. ^ ' 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with an- 
other, in gender, number, case, or person. 

(Government is that power which one part of speech has 
over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of words 
in a sentence, the following rules and observations should 
be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in number 
and person: as, "I learn:" " Thou art imprcAed.*' 
« The birds sing." 
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The following are a few instances of the violation of this 
rule. ''What signifies good opinions, when our practice is 
bad ?'* " what signify.^^ ** There's two or three of us, who 
have seen the work :*' " there areJ" " We may suppose there 
was more impostors than one :'* ** there wtre more.** '* I 
have considered what have been said on both sides in tliis 
controversy :*' ** what has been said." ** If thou would be 
healthy, live temperately :" '* ifthou toovidsL^ ** Thou sees 
how little has been done :" ^ thou «ee«^V '' Though thou 
cannot do much for the cause, thou mav and should do some- 
thing:'* *^ canst not, tnawd^ and shouldsL^. *'Full many a 
flower are bom to blusti unseen :" *♦ «s born." " A con- 
formity of inclinations and qualities prepare us for friendship :*' 
"prepares us.'' *' A variety of blessings have been conferred 
upon us:" ''Aofbeen." ''In piety and virtue consists the 
happiness of man:" "<»n*t5/#." "To these precepts are 
subjoined a copious selection of rules and maxims :" " is sub- 
joined." — 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part ofa sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ^ To see 
the sun is pleasant ,*" " To be good is to be happy ;" •* A 
desire ^.o excel othera in learning and virtue t^coramendabW.;" 
" That warm climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to 
believe ;" " To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use 
exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind free from 
tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives of health." 
^ 2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the parti- 
ciple, ougnt to have a nominative case, either expressed or 
implied : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awake ye ; arise 
ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use 
of the verb without its nominative case. " As it hath pleas- 
ed him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, and hath 
preserved you in the great danger," ifc. The verb " kath 
preserved^* has here no nominative case, for it cannot be 
properly supplied by the preceding word, "Arm," which is in 
the objective case. It ought to be, *' and as he kalh preserved 
you ;"' or rather, ** and io preseive you." *• If the calm in 
which he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" "and 
tohich lasted," ^c. "These we have extracted from an his- 
torian of undoubted credit, and are the same that i^ere prac- 
tised," ^c ; " and they are the same." " A man whose in- 
clinations led hirti to f>e corrupt, and had great abilities to 

* The ctiJef practical notes «nder each Rule, are rerolarly numliered, hi ontar 
«» make them rorreipood to the examples ia the volume of Exerclget. 
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manage the business ;*' *' and who bad," ^e. '* A cloud gath- 
ering m the nortli ; which we have helped to raise^ and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our beads ;" " and which may 
quickly.'* 

5. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to some 
verb, either expressed or implied : as, ** Who wrote this 
book ?" " James 5" that is, " James wrote it.'* **^To whom 
thus Adam," that is> "spoke." 

One or two intrtances of the improper use of the nomina- 
tive case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer 
it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the prece- 
ding observation. 

" ffhich rate, if it had been observed, a neighbouring prince 
would have wanted a great deal of that incense which hath 
been offered up to him." The pronoun it is here the nom- 
inative case to the verb ** observed ;" and xiukUh ndt, is left 
by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. 
This form of expression, though improper, is very common. 
It ought to be, " If this rule had been observed," ^c. "JMrin, 
tho.igh he has great variety of thoui^hts, and such from which 
others as well as himself rrnght receive profit and delight, yet 
they are all within his own breast." /In thb sentence, tlie 
nominative man stands alone and unconnected with any 
verb, either expressed or implied. It should be, " Though, 
man has great variety," ifc, >, 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may 
agree with either of them : but some regard must be had to 
that which is more naturally the subject of it, as also to that 
which stands next to the verb : as, " His meat wtcw locusts 
and wild honey ;" " A great cause of the low state of industry 
were, the restraints put upon it ;" "The wages of sin is death." 

5. Whi-i^ the nominative ciise has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the rest 
of the sentence, it is called the case (losolute : as,"^hame 
being lost, all virtue is^ost ;" " That having been discussed 
long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. " Solomon was of this mind ; and 
1 have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs, as any 
body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a mucn 
greater and wiser man than Solomou." It should be, " h$ 
only excepted.** 

98a 
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The Dominatire case is commonly placed before tlie verb ; 
but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; 
aod between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a 
compound tense : as^ 

IsCy When a qoestion is asked, a command given, or a wish 
expressed : as, ^ Confidest thou in me ?" ^ Read thou ;*' 
** ]Sf ayst thou be happy !*' " Long live the King !** 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunction 
if: as, *« Were it not for this ;" «« Had I been there/' 

dd, When a verb neuter is used : as, ** On a sudden ap- 
peared the kine." 

4th, When ttie veHb is preceded by the adverbs, here, ihertj 
ihefiy thenccy henoe^ thus, fyc : as, '' Here am 1 ;" '< There was 
he slain ;" "Then cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his 
grief f* " Hence proceeds his^anger ;" " Thus was the afi&ir 
settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neUher or nor, so as to 
be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall not cat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.** 

Some gramraarians assert, that the phrases, asfoUows, a$ 
appears, n>rm what are called impersonal verbs ; and should, 
therefore, be confined to the singular number: as, "The 
arguments advanced were nearly as follows f^ " The positions 
were as appears incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows," 
*• as it appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a differ- 
ent turn, and instead of as, say sv4ih as, the verb is no longer 
termed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
in the plural number : as, " The arguments advanced were 
neariy suth asfottotc ;" " The positions were such as appear 
incontrovertible."*^^ ^ 

They who doubt the accui^acy of Home Tooke's state- 
ment, "That as, however and whenever used in English, 
means the same as it, or that, or which ;*' and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in, the sentence first mentioned, 
should be in tJie singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding sen- 
tences, may be conveyed in the following terms. " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" " The 

* These grammarians are supported by general usajre« and by the authority 
of an eminent critic on langUHf e and composition. ** When a verh is used im- 
personally," says Dr. Gampbell in his Philosophy of Uhetoric, ^ it ou^ht un- 
doubtedly tn be in tbe singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be eiprets- 
ed or understood." For this reason, analogy and usage tavour tiiis mode ot 
expression : " The conditions of tlie agreement were asfoUnua ;" ami not, •» 
foUow, A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted this last form, through 
« mistalce of the construction. For the same reason, we ought to say, ** I 
•hall consider his censures so far only as eonctms my friend^s conduct y* and ' 
mot ^aoiuM eanceru,* 
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following are nearly the arguments which were advanced ;** 
" The arguments advanced were nearly those which foHow :'• 
^ It appeaV^ that the positions were incontrovertible ;'* ** that 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent f* " The posi- 
tions were apparently incontrovertible." See the Octavo 
Grammar ; the note under Rule I. 

^^ RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singularnomher, joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
with them in the plural number : as, ^^ Socrates and Plato 
taere wise : they were the most' eminent philosophers of 
Greece :" " The sun that rolls over our heads, the food 
that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us 
of a superior and superintending Power. '^ f 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. " And so was also James and John the son? of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;** " and so were 
also." "All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;" ** dweU for ever.^' " By whose power aJI 
jcood and evil is distributed ;" ''^ are distributed." "Their 
fove, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" ^art 
perished." " The^ thoughtless ancf intemperate enjoyment 
of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of 
our being accountable creatures, obliterates every serious 
thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the s^nse of 
religion and of God;" It ought to be, ^^ obWeraie,^^ and ^^ effaced* 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distin- 

§uishab1e in sense, and spmetimes even when they are very 
ifferent, some authors have thought it allowable to put the 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular number : as, 
** Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;*' "Ignorance and neg- 
ligence has produced the effect ;'^ " The discomfiture and 
slaughter was very ^reat." But it is evidently contrary to 
the first principles of grammar, to consider two distinct ideas 
as one, however nice may be their shades of difference : and 
if thei^e be no difference, one of them must be superfluous 
and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb 
may be understood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; 
as in the following examule. " Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier to Dear than a man without understiinding.'* 
But besides the confusion, and the latitude of application, 

* See the exceptions to this rule, at p. 46 of the Ket^i I2th edition. 

84i: 
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which such a construction would introduce, it appears to be 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intend- 
»d to oe applied to any one of the terms, to make use of the 
disjunctive conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb 
to one or other of the preceding t^rms in a separate view. 
To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consist. 
ent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that 
*^ two or more substantives, joined by a copulative, must al 
ways require the verb or pronoup to which they refer, to be 
placed in the plural number."-^ 

£. In many complex^sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
sidered as the nominative case ; and consequently, whether 
the verb should be in the singular or the plural number. We 
shall, therefore, set down a number of varied examples Ot 
this nature, which may serve as some government to the 
scholar, with respect to sentences of a similar construction. 
" Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiar 
ble." " The ship, with all .her furniture, toas destroyed/ 
"Not only his estate, his reputation too has suffered byiiis 
misconduct." ** The general also, in conjunction witlv the 
officers, has applied for redress." " He cannot be jusmied ; 
for it is true, tnat the prince, as well as the people, tww^lame- 
worthy." " The king, with his life-guara, ^(u just|^ passed ' 
through the village." " In the mutual influence ofjloay and 
soul, there is a wisdonv, a wonderful wisdom, whi^ we can- 
not fathom." " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-i»i5yirest, coH" 
spire to recommend the measure." " Patriotisrf j; morality, 
every public and private consideration, rfe?»an^/our submis- 
sion to iust and law ful government." " Ndthiifi ddighis me 
so much as the works of nature.*' / 

In suppoit of such forms of expression aw the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestiey, anw other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consi<to^tioi ^. "A long 
course of time,' with a variety of accidents jmdcircirms)*^"**^ "^ 
are requisite to produce those revolutjj^ns." « Tke king, 
with the lords and conamoos, /brwi, an atcellent frame of gov- 
ernment" "The side A, witii the Sen B and C, comoose 
the triangle." " The fire communiofted itself to the bed, 
which, wth the furniture of the rocyn, and a valuable librarv, 
were all entirely consumed." It isj however, proper to ob- 
serve, that these modes of expression do not appear to be 
warranted by the iust principles of construction. The words, 
"Along course of time," "The king," "The side A," and 
** which," are the true nominatives to the respective verbs 
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III the last jexumple^ the word aU sbouM be expunged. As 
the preposition unih governs the ol^ecHve case in English ; and, 
if translated into Latin, would govern the tiblaiive case, it is 
manifest, that the clauses following tvUkf in the preceding 
sentences^ cannot form^any part of the TipmimtHve case. 
They cannot be at the same time in the objective and the 
nominative cases. The following sentence appears to be ua* 
exceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. ^ The 
lords and commons are essential branches of the British con- 
stitution: the king, with them,yi>n»is an excellent frame of 
government." * 

S. If the singular noons and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the 
second person takes place of the third, and the first of both : 
as, ^* James, and thou, and I, are attached to outr country." 
^ Thou and^he shared it between you." 

RULE III. 

le conjunction disjunctive has an efiect contrary to 
"* the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, noun, 
^. j,..^un, is referred to the preceding terms taken separ- 
ately, i&must be in the singular number : as, " Ignorance 
or negliVence kan caused this mistal^s ;" ^* John, James, 
or Josepii, intends to accompany me ;^ " There w, in 
many minds^ neither knowledge nor,understanding.'' 

The foll«vjivg sentences are variations from this rule : ^ A 
man may sq^ a ipetaphor or an allegory in a picture, as* well 
as read then\in a description ;" " read t<." '* Neither char- 
acter nor dial<^ue were yet understood ;" " was yet" " It 
must jndeed bAconfessed, that a lampoon or*a satire do not 
carry in them vbbery or ^murder;" ^^does not carry intf." 
** Death, or sonoft worse misfortune, soon divide them." It 
ought to be «-<Sii|k«." 

^^dr^^vlj^ singuialf pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, of 
differentpersons, ar\disjunctively connected, the verb must 
ascree with that persoh which is placed nearest to it: as, " I 
or thou art to blame ;" ** Thou or 1 am in fault ;" ** I, of thou, 
or he, 18 the author of it f '* Qeoree 6r I am the person." 
But it would be better to say ; ** Either I am to blame, or 
thou art,'' ^ "^ 

2. AVhen a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, or 

* ThoQffh the constraction will Hoot ndmit of a plaral verb, Uie seatenoe 
would certainly stand better thus: >tTfa«kin^, tb* lordi, and tha camnom,' 
/•rai as excaUeot constisatiM." 

9ft» 
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pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the 
plural noun and pronoun : as, ** Neither poverty nor riches 
were injurious to him :" ** I or they wtrt offended by it" 
But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can 
conveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

RULE JV. 

A noun of multitude, or siffnifyinff many, may have a 
verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the singular or 
plural number ; yet not without regard to the import of 
the word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, 
" The meeting was large ;'^ " The parliament is dissolv- 
ed 'j^ " The nation is powerful ;" " My people do not 
consider : they have not known me ;" " The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief good 5" " The 
council were divided in their sentiments." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediatelv 
suggest the idea of. the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In 
the former case, the verb ou^ht to be plural ; In the latter, it 
ought to be singular. Thus, \i seems improper to say, " The 
peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort mak£s use of 
wooden shoes." It would be better to say, " The peasantry 
|fo barefoot, and the middle sort Tnahe use," ^x. because the 
idea in both these cases, is that of a number. On the con- 
trary, there is a harshness m the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they 
represent seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. 
**The court of Rome were not without solicitude." "The 
house of commons t/^era of small weight." ''The house of 
lordp were so much influenced by these reasons." ^ Stephen's 
party were entirely broken up by the captivity of their lead- 
er." " An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.*' 
"What reason haveWih church of Rome for proceeding In 
this manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and 
careless of (heir own defence." " All the virtues of man- 
kind are to be counted upon a few jBn^ers, but his follies and 
vie es are innumerable." Is not mankxiid in this place a noun 
of multitude, and such as reouires the pronoun referring to it 
to bo in the plural number, meir ? 

RULE V. 

Pnonouns must always agree with their antecedents, and 
the nouns for which they stand, in gender and number : a8». 
^ This is the friend ivAom I love '' ^^ That is the vice t^&t 

K Id 
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I hate ;" ^' The king^ and the queen had put on their 
robes f^ *^ The moon appears, and she shines, but the ligh* 
is riot her own.^^ ' 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, ^^ Thou tcho 
lovest wisdom ;" '^ I who speak from experience.'' 

Of this^ rule there are many violations to be met with : a 
few of which may be sufficient to put the learner oij nis 
guard. ** Each of the sexes should keep within Us particu- 
lar bounds, and content themselves with the advantages of 
<^etr particular districts ;" better thus : " The sexes should 
keep within their particular bounds," ^c. " Can any one, on 
their entrance into the world, be fully secure that they shall 
not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," and " that he shall." 
" One should not think too favourably of ourselves ;" " of 
ane^s selfJ*^ ^ He had one acquaintance which poisoned his 
principles;" ** irAo poisoned." 

Every relative must hav«. an antecedent to which it refers, 
either expressed or implied : as, ^' Who is fatal to others is so 
to himself;" that is, ** the man who is fatal to others." 

fVhOf tohichi tohatj and the relative that, though in the ob- 
jective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are also 
their compounds, whoever, whosoever, tfc, : as, *^ He whom 
ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or that you 
want ;" ** Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

What is sometimes appliea, in a manner which appears to 
be exceptionable : as, *^ All fevers, except what are called 
nervous,'* ifc It would at least be better to say, ** except 
^^e which are called nervous." 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of the 
noun, are not employed in the sai6e part of a sentence as 
the noun which the^r represc nt ; for it would be improper to 
say, " The king he is just;" " 1 saw her the queen ;" "The 
men thetf were mere ;" " Many words they darken speech :" 
" My banks iheysLve furnished with bees." These personals 
are superfluous, as there is not the least occasion lor a sub- 
stitute in the same part where the principal word is present 
The nominative case they, in the followmg sentence, is also 
superfluous ; ** Who, instead of goin^ about doing good, fhey 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

2. Tne pronoun thai is frequentlj applied to persons as 
well as to tnings ] but after an adjective m the superlative de- 
gree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it is genvally 
used u preference to who or which : as, " Charles XH. kins 

of S /edeiL was one of the greatest madmen (hat the world 

ad 
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ever saw f << Catiline's followers were the most profligate 
that could be found In any city." ** He is the sanae man 
thai we saw i)efore." There are cases wherein we cannot 
conveniently dispense with this relative as applied to persons: 
as first, after who the interrogative ; ** Who that has any sense 
of religion, would have argued thus ?^ Secondly, when per 
sons make but a part of the antecedent ; ^ The woman^ 
and the estate, that became his portion, were too much foi 
his moderation." In neither ot these examples could any 
other relative have been used. . 

S. The pronouns whichsoevei; whosoever^ and the like, are 
elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, ^ On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, ** On which 
side soever," $fc' 

^ At. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
^ jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of Vktst 
and those: as, ''Give me them books f instead of *^ those 
books." We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as, " Observe them three there." We also frequently meet 
with those instead of they, at the beginning of a sentence, and 
where there is no particular reference to an antecedent ; as, 
*^ Those thai sow in tears, ^sometimes reap in joy." They 
that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal 
pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain construc- 
tions. ^ We are not unacquainted with the calumny of them 
[or those] who openly make use of the warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word tohat is improperly used for 
thaty and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : " They 
will never believe but what I have been entirely to blame.'' 
«* I am not satisfied but what," 8fc. instead of ** but ttcrf." 
The word somewhat^ in the following sentence, seems lo be 
used improperly. '* These punishments seem to have been 
exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometimes 
we read, " In somewhat of." The meaning is, *' in a man- 
ner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons^ or the general ' 
terms mariy woman, ^c. A term which only implies the idea 
of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or 
epithet, will hardly authorize the use uf it : as, *\ That fac* 
tion in £ngland who most powerfully opposed his arbitrary 
pretensions," ^ That faction which^ would have been better ; 
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aud the same remark will serve for the following examples t 
" France, who was in alliance with Sweden." " The court, 
10^0," ^c. " The cavalry wAo," ^c. " The cities toho aspir- 
ed at liberty." " That party among us who" ^c. ** The 
family whom they consider as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is 
properly applied or not : as, " The number of substantia! in- 
nabitants with whom some cities abound." For when a term 
directly and necessarily implies persons, it may In many 
cases claim the personal relative. " None of the company 
whom he most affected, could cure him of the melancholy 
under which he laboured." The word acqtuiiniance may 
have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and there- 
fore the application of the person relative who, in this 'case, 
seems to be harsh : " A child who." It is still more improp- 
erly applied to animals : " A lake frequented by that fowl 
. whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water."^ 

j* 8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought 
not to be applied. " It is no wonder if such a man did not 
shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy." Better thus; "whose 
name was but another word for prudence, fyc." The word 
whose begins likewise to 5e restricted to persons ; yet it is 
not done so generally, but that good writers, even in prose, 
use it when speaking of things. The construction is not, 
however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whose naturo, ^c." '* Call every pro- 
duction, whose pails and whose nature," ^c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use tohkhy 
with respect to persons ; and that is when we wafnt to distin- 
guish one person of two, or a particular person among a 
number of others. We should then say, " Wkich of the two," 
or " Which of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no disfinction of number, 
we sometimes And an ambiguity in the use of it : as when 
we say, " The disciples of Christ, wfuom we imitate ;" we 
may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. 
The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, 
so that it may readily present its antecedent to the mind of 
the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. M is and it was^ are often, after the manner of the 

4d% 
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French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers: as, " // is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious ring- 
igader :" " It is they that are the real authors, though the 
soldiers are the actors of the revolution ;'* ♦* It was the here- 
tics that first began to rail," tfc, ; " 'Tis these that early taint 
the female mind." This license in the construction of ii is, 
fif it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been certain- 
ly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby made 
a very awkward one. "// is wonderful the very few acci- 
dents, which, in several years, happen from this practice." 

11. The interjections O! Oh ! and Ah ! require the objec- 
tive case of a pronoun in the first person after them : as, " O 
me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nominative ease in the Se- 
cond person : as, ** O thou persecutor !'* " Oh ye hypo- 
crites I" ♦» O thou, who dwellest," ^c. 

The neuter pronoun, hj an idiom peculiar ,to the English 
language, is frequently joined in rxplanatorj sentences, with 
a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gender: as, 
" It was I ;" "It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for " As it 
appears, as it follows ;" and " May be," for " It may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry: as, "ii hap- 
pened on a summer's day ;" " Who is it that calls on me r" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, 
" How is it with you ?'* 

dd, The thing, whatever it be, that Is the cause of any ef- 
fect or event, or any person considered merely as a cause : 
as, "We heard her say it was not he;" " The truth is, ii was 
I that helped her."^^ ' 

^ ^ RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb when no 
nominative comes between it and the verb : as. " The 
master loho taught us ;" " The trees which are planted." 

When a nommative comes between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by some word in its own 
member of the sentence : as, " He who preserves me, to 
whom I owe my being, iohose I am, and whom I'serve,^ is 
eternal.'^ 

In the several members of the last sentence, V |e relative 
performs a different oiiice. In the first membe it marki 
the agent: in the second, it submits to the goverc tnt of tftu 
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preposition ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; and in 
the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must be 
in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative to 
the fonner, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, " 2Vue 
vkUasophVy which is the ornament of our nature, consists 
more in the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, than 
in great talents and extensive knowledge/' 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being grateful to 
those whom, bv repeated kind offices, have proved them- 
selves our real friends!" "These are the men whom, you 
might suppose, were the authors of the work :" " If you 
were here, you would find three or four, whom you would 
say passed their time agreeably :^' in all these places it should 
be who instead of whom. The two latter sentences contain 
a nominative between the relative and the verb ; and, there- 
fore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student will reflect, 
that it is not the nominative of the verb with which the rela- 
tive is connected. The remaining examples refer to the se- 
cond part of the rule. " Men of fine talents are not always 
the persons who we should esteem." " The persons Avho you 
dispute with, are precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors 
are our benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who we 
ought to love." In these • sentences, u;^om should be used 
instead odoho, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative kmd, 
the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be in the 
same case as that which contains the question : as, " Whose 
books are these ? They are Johh'sJ" " fVho gave them to 
him ? JVe" ** Of whom aid you buy them ? Of a bookseller ; 
him who lives at the Bible and Crown." " IVhom did you see 
there ? Both him and the shopman." The learner will read- 
ily comprehend this rule, by supplying the words which are 
understood in the answers. — ^Thus, to express the answers at 
large, we should/ say, " They are John's books." " We cave 
them to him." ** We bought them of him who lives, Sfc.'* 
** We saw both him and the shopman." — As the relative pro- 
noun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent 
rMftd or phrase containing the answer to the question, that 
word dr phrase may properly be termed the suhseguent to 
the interrogative. - 

6d 
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RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by tw« neminatives •/ 
different persons, the relative and verb may agree in per- 
8#n with either, acc«rdinff to the sense : as, '* I am the 
man wli0 command you 'y er, '^ I am the man wke con^ 
mands y«u.^' 

The form ©f the first ©f the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; " I, who command you, am the man." 
I^erhaps the difference of meaning, prodiiced by referring 
the relative to different antecedents, wifl be more evident to 
the learner, in the following sentences. ^ I am the general 
who gives the orders to-day ;" ** I am the general, who give 
ihe ordei-s to-day ;" Hhat is, " I, who give the orders to-day, 
am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as in the 
following instance : ^ I am the Lord that maketh all things ; 
that 8tretchelh forth the heavens alone." Isa, xliv. 24. Thus 
far is consistent : The Idord, in the third person, is the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the third per- 
son : '*I am the Lord, which Lord, or he that maA'e/V all 
things." If / were made the antecedent, the relative and 
verb shohld agree with it in the first person : as, " / am the 
Lord, that make all things, that stretch forth the heavens alone.*' 
But should it follow ; ** That spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself;" there would arise a confusion of persons, and a 
manifest solecism. > 

/ ^LEVm. 

Every adjective, aild every adjective pronoun, belongs 
to a substantive, expressed or understood : as, " He is a 
goody as well as a wise man ;" " Few are happy ;" that 
is, ^^ persons ;" " This is a pleasant walk ;" that is, " This 
walKisy^^ &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with theif 
substantives: as, ''This book, these books ^ that sbrt, 
those sorts ; another road, other roads.'' 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibit- 
ed. ** 1 have not travelled this twenty years ;" " these twen- 
ty." ^ 1 am not recommending these kind of sufferings ,*" 
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•* this kind." " Those set of books was a valuable present ;" 
«f/.<rfset." -' 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the phra- 
ses, " By this means" " Bjf thai means" are used by our best 
and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillotson Atter- 
bury, Addison, Steele, Pope, ^c* They are, indeed, in so 
general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, i^ 
not affected, to apply the old singular form, and sav, ^ By this 
mean; by that mean ; it was^bv a mean ;^^ altnough it is 
more agreeable to the general analogy of the language. ** The 
word means (says Priestley) belongs to the class of words, 
which do not change their termination on account of number 
for it is used alike in ^oth numbers." 

Th3 word amends is used in this manner, in the following 
sentences : ** Though he did not succeed, he gained the ap- 
probation of his country ; and with this amends he was con- 
tent." " Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the sac- 
rifices of interest." *' In return, he received the thanks of his 
employers, and the present of a large estate : these were am- 
ple amends for all his labours." ** We have described the 
rewards of vice : the good msx\''^ amends are of a different 
nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the sin- 
gular number, as it is derived from the French amende^ though 
now it is exclusively established in the plural form. If, there- 
fore, it be alleged that mean should he applied in the singular, 
because it is derived from the French moyen^ the same kind 
of argument may be advanced in favour of the singular 
amende ; and the general analogy of the language may also 
be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the fol- 
lowing remark on the subject before us : *^ No persons of ta^e 
will, I presume, venture so far to violate the present usa/e. 



* <* 5v (Am wtangy he had them the more at vantage, being tired and baraae- 
«d witn a long march." Baton, 

u- - - - - ' 

«AfK 

they 



Bv this meanB one gjeat restraint from doing e?il, yirould be taken away."— 
,na tkis is on admirable nuaiu to improve men in virtue."— By that mumi 
y have rendered their duty more difficult." TUlottvn, 



« It renders us careless of approving ourselves lb Qod, and hv that means 

earing the eontlnuance of his goodne8s."->>« A good character, when established, 

should not be rested in as sn ecU, but employ Ml as a means of doing still furtlier 

good." Jtterlmry. 

** By this means they are happy in each other."— <* He hy that means preserves 

his superiority." Addison, 

*« Yoar vanity hy this means will want its food." Steele, 

'^By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pope, 

* Which etutom has proved ue most effectual means to ruin the nobles." 

i>easiA«(/fet 
U 
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and consequently to shock the ears of the generality of read- 
ers, as to say, " By this mean, by that nt^n.*' k 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of meant 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent audiorities as well 
as general practice. That they were not decidedly against 
the application of this word to the singular number, appears 
from their own language : ** Whole sentences, whether sim- 
•le or compound, may become members of other sentences 
y means of some additional connexion" — Dr. Lowth's 
Introdwii<mto English Grammar, 

'* There is no^other method of teaching that of which any 
one is ignorant, but by means o( something already known. 
Dr. Jo UN so If. Idltr. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the word 
mean ; thous^h there are several instances to be found in it 
of the use of fnean«, in the sense and connexion contended 
for. " By this m^eans thou shalt have no portion on this side 
the nver." Ezra iv. 16.jj** That by means of death," ^c. 
Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the transla- 
tors of the sacred volumes did not accurately understand th^ 
English language ; or that they would have admitted one 
form of this word, and rejected the other, had not their de- 
termination been conformable to the best usa^e. An attempt 
therefore to recover an old word, so long smce disused by 
the most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any in- 
convenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct ivritersy or a 
ereat majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard oflanguage ; es- 
pecially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue, aftrr 

•^ There is no mean$ of escaping* the peraeciition.' * ■■ ■ « « Faith Is not only a 
metnu of obeying, but a principal act oi obedience." Dr» Young. 

" He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and incr^asinr 
power." Lord LA/ttlttonU Henry iL 

<* John was too much intimidated not to embrace every mean«iafibrded for hit 
lafety." GoUUtnitlL 

^ Lest this means should fail.*^— " By means of shtp-money, the late king*,*' 
fccv >* The only means of securing^ a durable peace.** Hume, 

*^By this mesuu there was nothings left to the parliament of Ireland," &?. 

Blacks tone* 

"* By' this means to many slaves escaped out of the bands of their masters.** 

Dr, Robertson, 

'^By this means they bear witness to each other." Burh*. 

* By this mieans the wrath of man was made to turn aeainst itself." Dr, Blair, 

* A magazine, which has, by this means^ contained, vc.—*<Dirds, in general, 
Droeme their food tnr mietms of their bcdlr." Dr. Pale^ 

8d 
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objection and due consideration. Every connexion and ap« 
plication of ivords and phrases, thus suf)ported, must there- 
fore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable 
in a moral point of view. 

"■ Uuem penes arbitriam est, fct jus, ec norma loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less de* 
viating from the general analog^r of the language, thai) those 
before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly proper and 
'justifiable. Of this kind are the following. ^Jvone of them 
are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originalijr 
signified no one. " He himself shall do the work :' here, 
what was at firat appropriated to the objective, is now prop- 
erly used as the nominative case. " You have behaved your- 
selves well :" in this example, the word you is put m the 
nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though former- 
ly it was confined to the objective cfise, and ye exclusively 
used fur the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus 
established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to 
remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision of 
proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes of ex- 
pression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagaci- 
ty ; and, in some degree, obscure points that are sui!iciently 
clear and decided ; but hfs cannot reasonably hope either to 
succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, in discovering 
and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within 
the grammari-tn's province. Here, he may reason and re- 
mpnstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and proprie- 
ty ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the language : 
but when authority speaks out and decides the point, it were 
perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of .cavil and 
debate. Anomalies then, under the limitation mentioned, 
become the law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. 

Ttte reader will perceive that, m the following sentences, 
the use of the wora mean in the old form has a very uncouth 
appearance : "By the mean of adversity we are often in- 
structed." " He preserved his health by mean of exercise." 
** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, " By means of adversity, ^c. "By means of ex- 
wcise," ^c. " Frugality is one means ;" ^c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 
m the singular number, and in^that number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle rate, ^-c. as, " This is a mean between 
tbe two .extremes." But in the sense of instrumentality, it 
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has been long disused by the best authora, and by almost 
every writer. -.^ 

Tliis means Sinaihat means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and those means, when 
they respect plurals : as, •* He lived temperately, and by this 
means preserved his health ;" "The scholars were attentive, ^ 
industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these mtans 
acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article^ that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as* 
certaining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

S. When two persons or tnings are spoken of in a sentence, 
and there is occasion to mention them again for the sake of 
distinction, that is used in reference to the former, and thiSf 
in reference to the latter: as, " Self-love, which is the spring 
of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, man 
would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no 
end." -s. 

3, The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, eiiher, 
agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular 
number only : as, " The kin^ of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the 
kinj^ of Judab, sat eaxh on h\s throne ;" " Every tree is known 
by lis fruit :'* unless the plural noun convey a collective idea : 

as, " Efoery six months f " Every hundred years." The 

following phrases are exce|ttionable. " Let each esteem oth- 
ers better than themselves :'* It ought to be *^ himself,** 
*^ The language should be both perspicuous and correct : in 
proportion as either of these two qualities are wanting, the 
language is imperfect ;*' it shoukl be,"^ " is wanting." " Every 
one of the letters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of 
attachment :'* " bears a regular daie, and contains. ^Every 
town and village were burned ; every grove and every tree 
were cut down :" " was burned, and was cut down." See the 
Key, p. 16 ; and the |icTAv» Orantmar, Sec^kd edition,vol' 
ume i, pape 3£2. 

Either is often used improperly, instead oleaeh : as, "The 
king of Israel, and Jehosnapnat the king of Judah, sat eithef 
of them on his throne;*' " Nadab and Abihu, the sona of 
Aaron, took either of them his censer.'* Each signifies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly sig- 
nifies only the one or the other of them taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with res- 
pect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper to 
remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 

Bible, for the size of it is the most accurate grammatical 

iia 
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composition that we have in the English language. The au- 
tliontyof several eminent grammarians might be adduced in 
support of this assertion ; but it may be sufficient to mention 
only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, " The present translation 
of the Bible, is the best standard of the English language*** 

II. ADJKCTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs : as, " indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor;'* instead of ** Indifferently honest ; excellently well; 
miserably poor." " He behaved himself ^conformable to that 
great example ;" " conformably,'' " Endeavour to live here- 
after suitable to a person in thy station ;'* *^ suitaMy" '* I can 
never think so very mean of him;" **mca7i/y." "He de- 
scribes this river agreeable to the common reading :'* " a^free 
ably." "Agreeabletomy promise I now write:" ^^ agreeably/ 
^ l^hy exceeding ^reat reward :" When united to an adjective 
or adverb not endmg^ in Zy, the word exceeding has ly add^d tc 
it : as, '^ exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great;" " exceed 
ingly well, exceedingly more active:" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly is 
omitted*: as, " Some men think exceeding clearly, and rea- 
son exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared, on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely." ^ He acted in this business bolder than was 
expected :" " They behaved the noblest, because they were 
disinterested." They should have been, ^^ more boldly ; most 
noblyP — ^The adiective pronoun such is often misapplied : 
as, '* He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years :" it should be, " so extrav" 
ngantayoungman" ^^ I never before saw such lar^e trees :" 
** sato trees so large" When we refer to the species or na- 
ture of a thing, the word stich is properly applied: as, ** Such 
a temper is seldom found :" but when decree is signified, we 
use the word so : as, " Sb bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs.are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
<* The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
to his offence ;" ** suitable," ** They were seen wandering 
about solitarily and distressed ;" " solitary," ^ He lived in 
a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" 
" agreeable," " The study of syntax should be previously to 
that of punctuation ;" *^previou8,"* 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoid- 
ed : such as, " A worser conduct r ** On lesser hopes ;" " A 
more serener temper ;" " The most straitest sect ;" " A more 

* For th« rule to determine whether an ac^jective or an adverb Is to be xutudf 
tee EngUsh Exereiwf i9is<Mn(A, or any lubsequent, edition, pare 14(X 
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superior work." They should be, ^ worse conduct ;" ** lest 
hopes ;*' " a more serene temper ;'* " the straitest sect ;" "a 
superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselvps a superlative signifi- 
cation, do not properly admit of the superlative or compar- 
ative form superadded : such as, *' Chief, extreme, perfect 
right, universal, supreme,*' ^. ; which are sometimes iUi- 
properly^ written, '* Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, lightest 
most universal, most supreme,*' Sfc. The following expres- 
sions are therefore improper. *^ He sometimes claims ad- 
mission to the chiefest offices." " The quarrel became so uni- 
verscU and national ;" ^ A method of attaining the Tightest 
and greatest happiness." The phrases, so perfect, so ri^ht, 
so extreme, sn universal, ^q. are incorrect ; because they im- 
ply that one thing is less perfect, less extreme, ^c. than an- 
other, which is not possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are oft4n found in the way in which the 
de^ees of comparison are applied and construed. The fol- 
lowing are examples of wrong construction in this respect ! 
<* This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer cor- 
ruptions." The Vfovd fewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation 
hath -ad mitted fewer corruptions than any other,*' We com- 
monly say, "This is the weaker of the two;" or, "The 
weakest of the two :" but the former is the regular mode of 
expression, because there are only two tilings compared* 
" The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the 
soul of any other." " He celebrates the church of England 
as the most perfect of all others." Both these modes of ex- 
pression are faulty : we should not say, " The best of any 
man," or, " The best of any other man," for " the best of 
men." The sentences may ne corrected by substituting the 
comparative in the room of the superlative. " The vice, &t% 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other." " He 
celebrates, ^c. as more perfect than any otner." It is also 
possible to retain the superlative, and render the expression 
grammatical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deep- 
est into the soul." " He celebrates, ^. as the most perfect 
of all churches." These sentences contain other errors, 
against which it is proper to caution the learner. The words 
deeper and deepesty being intended for adverbs, should have 
been more deeply, most deeply. The phrases moreperfedf and 
most perfect, are improper ; oecause perfection admits of no 
degrees of comparison. tVe may say nearer or nearest to 
perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
Ii ifld 
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their substantives, crren by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as, ^ A large enough 
number surely." It should be, " A number large enough.'^ 
"The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them." , 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as 
** A gentrous man ;" ** How amiahh a woman !" The in 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol 
lowing. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, " A 
man g-cMcrowi to his enemies ;" "Feed me with food con* 
wnient for ttie ;" " A tree three feet thick,'* " A body of troops 
fifty thousand strong ;'* " The torrent tUSpbling through rocks 
abrupt,** 

2d, When the adjective is eraphatical : as, " Alexander the 
Great ;»' «* Lewis the BM ;" " Goodness infinite ;" " Wis- 
dom unsecarchahle.'* 

Sd, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, "A man just, wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modest, 
sensible, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
*• A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unafltectedly modest.** 

6th, When the verb toh^ in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
frequently either precede or follow it : as, "The man is Aa;>- 
pyj or, hapjyy is the man who makes virtue his choice :** 
"The interview was ddigUfulf^ or, " deligUfat was the in- 
terview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity often 
renders its possessor despicable.** In an exclamatory sen- 
tence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive ^ as, 
" How de^icable does vanity Often render its possessor ! ' 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in pla- 
cing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive imme* 
diately after it : as, " Oreat U the Lord ! ju&t and true arc: 
thTways, thou King of saints!" 

sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended undent. " Ambition, in- 
terest, honour, aU concurred.'* Sometimes a substantive, 
which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective : as, ^'.Royalists, re- 
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publicans, ohurchmctt, $ectane8,courtien, patriots, o0|Nir<ie% 
concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, ^-ill sometimes 
properly associate with a singular noun : as, '* Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation." This association applies 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those which 
are corporeal. It forms an exception to the genera] rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, ^' An old man ; a good 
old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Though the adjective aWays relates to a substantive, it is^ 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where 
the nou;i has been mentioned before, or is easily understood^ 
though not expressed : as, ** I often survey the gryen fields, 
as I am verjr fond o( green;** "The wise, the virtuous, the 
honoured, famed, and great," that is, *' persons ;" " The 
twelve," that is, ** apostles ;** " Have compassion on the |ieor; 
be feet to the lame^ and eyes to the blind. 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes unconnected with the substantive 
to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hyphen; 
aud sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words co-* 
alesce«.,Xbe total separation is proper, when either of. the 
two woftRis long, or when they cannot be fluently pronoun- 
ced as one word : as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a 
stone cistern : the hyphen is used, when both the words are 
short, and -are readily pronounced as a single word : as, coal- 
mine, corn-mil], fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they 
are readily pronounced together ; have a long established as- 
sociation ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, ginger- 
bread, inkhorn, Yorkshirp. ^ 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;'* « The 
vast immense of space." 

^ When an adjective has a preposition beforeit, the substan- 
tive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, and 
is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in particular, in 
hacte," ^c. ; that is, " Generally, particularly, hastily." 

Unow was formerly used as the plural of eiwagh : but it 
b now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the sin&rular 
number only, individuad^ or collectively : as, " A cnris- 
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tian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." The definite arti- 
cle the may agree with nouns in the singular and pljjrd 
number : as, " The garden, the houses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, 
they should be justly applied, according to their distinct 
nature : as, ^' Gold is corrupting i the sea is green i a lion 
is bold." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or limit 
the thin^ spoken of. A determines it to be one single thing 
of the kmd, leaving it still uncertain which : the determines 
Wihich it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the dif* 
ferent uses of a and the, and of the force of tt^ substantive 
without any article. ** Man was made for society, and ought 
to extend his good will to all men : but aman will naturally 
enteKain a more particular kindness for the meriy with whom 
he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still 
closer union with the man whose temper and disposition suit 
best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And 1 persecuted this 
way unto the death." The apostle does not mean any par- 
ticular sort of death, but death in general : the definite article 
therefore is improperly used : it ought to be '* unto death," 
without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, Is come, he will guide you 
into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, *' into all 
truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very difierent from 
the meaning of the evanj^elistt and from the original, ** into 
all the truth ;" that is, " mto all evangelical truth, all truth 
necessary for you to know." 

^ Who breaks a butterfly upon a Wheel ?" it ought to be 
*^ihe wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty hath given rea 
son to a man to oe a light unto him :" it should rather be, '*to 
man," in general. ^ This day is salvation come to this house, 
forasmuch as he |ilso is the son of Abraham :*' it ought to be, 
^'ason of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of tne article, and the excellence pf the 
Enjglisn language in this respect ; which, by means of its two 
articles, does most precisely determine the extent of signifi- 
cation of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
Che use or omission of the article a. If I say, ** He behaved 
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with a little rererence ;*' my meaning is poBitive. If 1 aay, 
** He behaved with little reverence ;" my meaning is nega- 
tive. And these two are by no means the same, or to oe 
used in the same cases. By the former, 1 rather praise a 
person ; by the latter, 1 dispraise him. For the sake of this 
distinction, which is a very useful one, we may better bear 
the seeming Impropriety ot the artickr a before nouns of num- 
ber. When I say, ♦' There were few men with him ;" I 
Bpeak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsid- 
erable : whereas, when I say ; ^ There were a few men with 
him ;*' I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

SL In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction y though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. 

" There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought** 
It might have been *^ of the night and of the day.*' Ana, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. ** He hoped that this title would secure him cm 
ample and an independent authority." 

a In common conversatioa, and in familiar style, we fre- 
({uentl^ omit the articles, which might be inserted with pro- 




P' 
Baptises head." There would have been more dignity in 

saying, " John the Baptist's head :" or, *' The head of John 

theBap&t." 



The article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. ** In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we ai^e surprised^ at not finding him 
ike great man." " 1 own 1 am often surprised that he should 
have treated so coldly, a man so much me gentlennan.'' 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the 

French, for the pronoun possessive : as, *^ He looks him full 

in the face ;'* that is, " in kis face." " In his presence they 

were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" that is, ^^ihett 

foreheculsJ'^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any clause 
depending upon it, is put after the substantive. " Of all the 
considerable governments among the Alps, a commonwealth 
is a constitution (he most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries*'' ^ With such a specious title as that of 
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blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, 2Ae strong- 
est, and the most easily comprehended." " They are not the 
men in the nation the most diificult to be replaced.*' 

i RULE X. 

One sul>$tantive ^oj^erns another, signifying a different 
thing, in the possessive or genitive case : as, ''My father's 
house ;'' " Man's happiness ;" " Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as 
the first, there is no variation of case: as, " George, king of 
Great Britain, elector of Hanover," ^c. ; »* Pompey cor^tend- 
ed with Cssar, the greatest general of his time ;" ** Religion, 
^ the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." Nouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. The 
interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the 
construction ; as, ''Pompey, contended with CtdssLV^whovfos 
the greatest general of his time." Here the word genercA is 
in the nominative case, governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The prepositon of joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the pos- 
sessive case. We can say, "The reward of virtue," and 
" Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say, " A crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the posses* 
sive case, and say, " Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the pos- 
, sessive case : as, " Every tree is known by t^* fruit f ** Good- 
ness brings its reward ;" " That desk is mtnc." v 

The genitive Us is often improperly used for His or tihiff as, 
** Its my book :^ instead of "It is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, but 
as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, " This com- 
position is his:' " Whose book is that ?" " JEftV If we 
used the noun Itself, we should say, "This composition is 
John's." « Whose book is that ?" " Eliza's." The position 
will be still more evident, when we consider that both the 
pronouns in the following sentences must have a similar con- 
struction : " Is it fter or his honour that is tarnished ?" "It Is 
not herSy but his,** 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being un- 
derstood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is, '* at the 
bookseller's shop," 

1« If several nouns come together in the genltlvp. case, tk B 
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apostrophe with $ is annexed to the last, and understood to 
the rest : as, ** John and Eliza's books :" ** This was my fa- 
ther, mother, and uncle's advice." But when any words in- 
tervene, perhaps oi;i account of the increased pause, the sign 
of the possessive should be annexed to each : as, *' They are 
John's as well as Eliza's books ;^ '* 1 had the physician's, the 
surgeon's, and the apothecary's assistance." 

5L In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same manner aj in substantives of 
the plural number ending in 8 : as, ** The wrath of Peleus^ 
SOD." This seems^ot so allowable in prose ; which the fol* 
lowing erroneous examples will demonstrate : ** Moses' min- 
ister ;" " Pfainehas* wife ;" " Festus came into Felix' room." 
** These answers were made to the witness' questions." But 
In cases which would give too much of the hissing sound, or 
mcrease the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes 
place even in prose : as, " For righteousness' sake ;" " For 
conscience' sake;" 

S. Littfe explanatory circumstances are particularly awk • 
ward between a genitive case, and the word which usually 
follows it : as, "She began to extol the farmer's, as she cat 
led him, excellent understanding." It ought to be^ " the ex- 
cellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a namt : 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is de - 
Bcriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion somo 
douot to which of them the sign of the genitive case shouU^ 
be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both 
Thus, some would say ; " I left the parcel at Smith's th 
bookseller ;" others, " at Smith the bookseller's :" and per 
haps othera, " at Smith's the bookseller's.'' The first of these 
forms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the ad- 
dition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be 
less dubious : as, ** I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller 
and stationer." But as this subject requires a little further 
explanation to make it intelligible to the learners, we shall add 
a few observations tending to unfold its principles. ]/ 

A {ihrase in which the words are so connected anadepend- 
ent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessari- 
ly requires the genitive sign at or near the end of the phrase: 
asy "Whose prerogative is it? It is the king of Great Brit- 
aiin's," "That is the duke of Brtdgewater's canal;" "The 
BtsboDofLandafifs excellent book:" "The lord mayor ol 
liOj^n's authority;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each otherjn quick suc- 
cession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to give 
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the 9i^ of the genitive a similar situation ;.e8pedaUy if the 
noun which governs the j^enitive be expressed : as, " The 
'^emperor Leopold's ;" *' Dionysius the tyrant's ;" ** For Da- 
vid my strvani'8 sake ;" " Give me John "the BaptisVs head ;" 
"Paul the aposUe's advice." But when a pause is proper, 
aiid the governing noun not expressed ; and when the latter 
part of the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requisite 
that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and un- 
derstood to the other ; as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my 
old patron and benefactor ; " Whose glory did he emulate? 
He emulated Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquity.^ ^In 
the following sentences, it would 1:^ very awkward to place 
the sign, either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end 
of the latter one alone : " These psalms are David's, the king, 
priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;?' " We staid a 
month at lord llyttleton's, the jornament of his country, and 
the friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case 
may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences bein^ a com- 
mon construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
one or two ' examples : **They wished to submit, .but he did 
not ;" that is, "he did not ivi^h to submit ,*" " He>said it was 
their concern, but not his ;" that is, ** not his conctrn.'\ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotel]^ 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory did 
he emulate ?*' ^* He emulated Caesar, the greatest general of 
antiquitTfs,;" " These psalms are David, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish peoples.'' It is much better -to say, 
" Tnis is Paul's advice, the ciiristian hero, and great apostle 
of the gentiles," than^ " This is Paul the christian hero, and 
great apostle of the gentiles^ advice." On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in 
apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, and 
perhaps in some cases incorrect : as, " The emperor's Leo- 
pold's ;" " King's George's ;" " Charles' the second's ;" "The 
parcel Was letl at Smith's the bookseller *s and stationer's.^ 
The rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will pre- 
vent the inconvenience of both these modes of expression , 
and they appear to be simpje, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English gepitive has often an unpleasant sound ; #o 
•that we daily make more use of the particle ^to ^zpreii the 
same relation. There is something awkward in tlie fallow 
log 8enteBces» in which this method h^s not been taken* 
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**The general, in the army's name« published a declara- 
tion." "The common's vote." ♦« The lords' house." "Un- 
less he 18 very ignorant of the kingdom*s condition." It were 
certainly better to say, " In the name of the army ;" ** The 
Tote of the commons ;** "The hpuse of lords ;" "The con- 
dition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh, to use two 
English genitives with the same substantive : as, *' Whom he 
acquainted with the pope's and the king'tf pleasure.'* " The 
pleasurfc of the pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the prepositioft of applied to 
each of them : as, " The seventy of the distress of the son of 
the king, touched the nation ;" hut this mode of expression 
is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, " The 
severe distress of the king's son, touched the nation/* We 
have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, 
in the following sentence : ** Cysome ©/"the books o/each 
o/" these classes o/* literature, a catalogue will be given at the 
end of the work.'' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and 
the prepositi(]|n of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence 
into another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in 
order to distinguish the sense* and to give the idea ofproper- 
ty, strictly so called, which is the most important of the re- 
lations expressed by the genitive case : for the expressions, 
" This picture of my fnend," and " This picture of mj 
friend's," suggest very different ideas. The latter only is 
that of property in the strictest sense. The idea would, 
doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by saying) " This 
picture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it^ 
is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a 
grave st^le, it is generally omitted. Except to f)revent am- 
biguit^r, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 

A senti- "* 




one sen- 
timent, are supposed to belong to the possessor. But when 
this plurality is neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, 
the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used : as, "This house of the governor is very commodi- 
ous ;*' " The crown of the king was stolen ;'* " That privilege 
of the scholar was never abused." (See page 40.) But after 
all that can be said for this double eenitive, as it is termed, 
some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the 
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use of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form 
of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea ot circumstance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of say- 
mg, " What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant 
so hastily ?" that is, " What is tne reason of this person (in 
dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps 
pusht to say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissing 
of his servant so hastily ?** Just as we say, " What is the rea- 
son of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?" So also, 
we say, " 1 remember it bein^ reckoned a great exploit ;'' or 
mbre properly, " I remember its being reckoned," ^c The 
following; sentence is correct and proper : ** Much will depend 
on the pupil's composing^ but more on his reading frequently." 
It would not be accurate to say, *• Much will depend on the 
pupU composingf'^ fyc. We also properly say ; " This will be 
the effect of the pupil's composing frequently ;" instead o^ 
f* Of the pupil cowipoJing" frequently." 

RULE XL 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, *^ Truth en- 
:obles Aer;" " She comforts me;" "They support «*;" 
'* Virtue rewards her followeYs,^^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usu- 
ally goes before the verb; and the objective case,* denoting 
the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the order that 
determines the case in no un^ ; as, '*^ Alexander conquered 
thePersians." But the pronoun having a proper form for 
each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective 
case, placed before the verb ; and, when it is in the nomina- 
tive case, follows the object and verb ; as, " Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto yi)u." 

Triis position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 

E roper case and government to be neglected : as in the /ol- 
>wing instances: "Who should 1 esteem more than the 
wise and good T^ " By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed.'' 
"Those are the persons who he thought true to his interests." 
" Who should I see the other day but my old friend." " Who- 
soever the court favoui-s." In all these places it ought to be 
wkonL, the relative being governed in the objective case by 
the verbs * esteem, choose, thought,'' ^c "He who under 
all proper circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, 
chooss for thy friend ;" It should be " him who," fro. 
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Verbs nenter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. "He deeps ; they miitfe,"" ^c are not transitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
cifying the object of an action. But when this case, or an 
object of action, comes after such verbs, though it vmy car- 
ry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposition or some other word understood : as, ** He 
resided many years [that is, for or during many years] in 
that street ;" ** He rode several miles [thai is, /or or through 




race," "To walk the horse," "To dance the child," the 
verbs certainly assunie a transitive fdi'm, and may not, in 
' these cases, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case, 
agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; 
but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English 
tongue, that it ought not to be adoptt^d or imitated. The 
following are some instances of this practice. " Repenting 
him of his design.'* " The king soon found reason to repent 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." " The pop- 
ular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject." 
"The nearer his successes approached him to the throne." 
" Go Jlec thee away into the land of Judah." " 1 think it by 
no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," ^-c. " They 
ha^ spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred 
With the profane chronology." 




ter , , 

that think to ingfaiiale loith him by calumniating 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but^ having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, m many 
instance?, of the passive- form, retaining still the neuter sig- 
nification, chiefly m such verbs as signify some sort of motion, 
or change of place or condition : as, " I am come ; I was^ 

gone ; 1 am grown ; I was fallen." The following examples * 
owever, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs ' 
a passive form, instead of an active one. "The rule of our 
Holy religion, from which we are infinitely swerved,^^ " The 
ivhole obligation of that law and covenant wcw^also ceated:* 
« Whose number was now amounted to three hundred." " This ^ 
mareschal, upon some discontent, was entered\nto a conspir- 

mcy aiEainst his master.'* « At the end of a campaign, when 
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half the men are deserted or killed." It should be, <* hav€ 
swerved, ^a(f ceased,*' ^c. 

4. The verb to fre, through all its variations, has the same 
caste after it, as that which next precedes it : ** /am he whom 
they invited ;" ** J2 may be (or might have been) Ae, but, it 
cannot be (or could not nave been) i;'* ^* B is impossible to be 
ihtyf^ ** It seems to have been ke, who conducted himself so 
wisely ;" " // appeared to be^Ae that transacted the business;** 
^ 1 understood U to be him ;*' ** I believe U to have been 
them ,•*' ♦* We at first took it to be her ; but were afterwards 
convinced that it was not sheJ'^ *^ He is not the person who it 
seemed he was." " He is really the person who he appeared 
to be." ** She is not now the woman whom they represented 
her to hav^ been." " Whom do you fimcy him to te ?" By 
these examples, it appears that this substantive verb has no 
government of case, but serves, in all its forms, as a conduct* 
or to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the construe* 
tion of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must 
always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligi- 
ble to the learner, by observing, that the words in the case& 
preceding and following the verb to &e, may be said to be in 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, ** I under 
stood it to be him," the words it and him are in apposition 
that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in the same 
case." 

The following sentences contam deviations from the rule, 
nnd exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : *^ It might have 
been him, but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I was 
blamed, it could not have been me ;" *' I saw one whom 1 
took to be she :" ** She is the person who 1 understood it to have 
been ;" " fFho do you think me to be ?" " Whom do men say 

that I am ?" « And whom think ye that I am ?" See ihM 

Octavo Grammar. 

Passive verbs which signify nftming, 1^. hare the same 
<.ase before and after them : as, ** He was called Csesar . 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled tffe prince of 
poets ; Jdmes was created a duke j The general was saluted 
emperor ; The professor was appointed tutor to the prince.** 

5. The auxiliary tet governs the objective case : as, •^Let 
him beware ;" ** Let tM judge candidly ;" •* Let them not pre- 
sume ;" "Let George study his lesson." 

RULE XIL 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depenos 
upoii it| in the infinitive mood ; as. '^ Cease to do evil ; 
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learn to do well;'' ^^ We should be prepared, to render an 
account of our actions." 

The preposition tOy though generally used before the lat- 
ter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I heard him 
say it ;" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign <o, are Bid, dare, 
need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as an aux- 
iliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, '^ 1 bade him do it ;** ' 
*^ Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" " I heard him say 
it -;* " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic characters, 
is superfluous and improper. *< I have observed some satir- 
ists to use," ^c. " To see so many 1o make so little con- 
science of so great a sin." "It cannot but be a delightful 
spiH^tacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besieged 
bV powerful temptations on every side, to acquit himself 
gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against the most violent 
assaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of his age, 
that is courted by pleasures and honours, by the devil, and all 
the bewitching vanities of the world, to r^ect all these, and 
<o cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following 
places : " I am not like other men, to envy the talents I can- 
not reach." " Grammarians have denied, or at least doubted, 
tiicm to he genuine ;'* »* That all our doings may be ordered 
by thy governance, to do always what is righteous in thy sight." 



The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, sub- 
stantives, and participles : as, « He is eager to learn ;" "She 
is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a desire to improve ;" 
" Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective, , Thus the infin- 
itive mood does the office of a substantive in different cases: 
in the nominative: as, " To ;>Zay is pleasant :" in the objec- 
tive : as, "Boys love to plaif ;" " For to tviU is present with 
mc ; but to perform that which is good, 1 find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used inde- 
pendently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of 
the conjunction thM with the potential mood : as, "To con- 
fess the truth, I was in fault ;" " To begin with the first i" 
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" To proceed ;** "To conclude;" that is, "That I may con- 
Xtess," ^c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation should 
be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord kath-giveny 
and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should say, " The 
• Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.'' Instead of, 
"I remember the family more than twenty years;'' it 
sliould be, " I have remembered the family more than 
twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one anoth- 
er, so that they may be proper and consistent The best 
rule that can be given, is this very general one ; " To observe 
irhat the sense necessarily rec^uires." It may, however, be 
of use to give a few examples ot irregular construction. " The 
last week I intended to have written,'* is a very common 
phrase ; the infinitive being in the past time, as well as the 
verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; for how 
long soever it now is since I thoug;ht of writing, ** to write" 
was then present to me, and must still be considered as pres- 
ent, when I bring back that time, and the thoughts of it. It 
ought, therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to writeJ* 
The following sentences are also erroneous : ** I cannot ex- 
cuse the remissness of those whose business it should have 
been, as it certanly was their interest, to have interposed their 
good olifces.'* " There were two circumstances wnich made 
It necessary for them to have lost.no time." " History pain- 
ters would have found it difficult to have invented such a spe- 
cies of beings." They ought to be, " to interpose, to lose, to 
tnveni." " On the morrow, because he should have kpown 
the certainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him." It ought to be, " because he loould know,*^ or 
rather, " being vnUing to know.''* 

" The blind man said unto him. Lord, that I might receive 
my sight." " If by any means I might attain unto the resur 
rection of the dead f " may," in both places, would have 
been better. ** From his biblical knowledge, he appears to 
study the Scriptures with great attention ;" " to have studied,*^ 
fyc, " I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at 
the city ;" ** shotdd lose it:* " I had rather walk ;" It should 
be, " 1 would rather walk:" " It would have afforded me no 
•atbfaction, if I could perform it :" it should be, " if I could 
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home performed it ;*' or, *' It toovid afford m« no satiafactiooi 
if I could perform it.'* 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we roust re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and imper- 
fect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; and that 
the auxiliaries should and tootdd, in the imperfect times, are 
used to express the present and future as well as ihe past : 
for which see page 60. 

1. it is'proper further to observe, that verbs of the infini- 
tive raood in the following form ; " to wiite,** " to be wri- 
ting," and " to be written," always denote something conUm" 
j^orai-y.toith the time of the governing verb, or aubsequent to 
it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed as rollovvs ; 
"To have been writing," "to have written," and **.o have 
been written," they always denote something antecedent tu 
the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought to 
be of importance ; for if duly att^^nded to, it will, in most 
cases, be sufficient to direct us in tho relative application of 
these ten?es. 

The following sentence is propei'iy and analogically ex- 
pressed : " I found him better than 1 expected to find him.^' 
** Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable alike to 
grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of hope, 
desire, intention, or command, must ihvariably he ibilovved 
by the present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every 

J>erson would perceive an error in this expression ; " It is 
ong since I commanded him to have done it :" Yet " expect- 
ed to havefound^^ is no better. It is as clear that thefindins^ 
must be posterior to the expectation, as that the ooedienct 
must be posterior to the command. , 
In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety 

Eut in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; " It would 
ave afibrded me great pleasure, as often as 1 reflected upon 
it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence." As the 
message, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and 
not contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the message 
must denote that antecedence, by being in the perfect of the 
infinitive. If the message and the pleasure had been referred 
to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal 
propriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as, 
" It would have afibrded me great pleasure, to be the messen- 
ger of such intelligence." In the former instance, the phrase 
in question is equivalent tp these words ; " If I had been the 
messenger ;" in the latter instance, to this expression ; ** JBe- 
ing the messenger*"— For a further discussion of this subject. 
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see tbe Eftventh edition of the Key to tlie Exercises, p. fiO« 
and the Octavo Grammar, rule xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to expriiss 
tbe past time tvith the defective verb ousfW, the perfect of the 
infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought to have rfcn« 
it." When we use this verb, this is the only possible waj to 
disHn^ish the past from the present. 

In support or the positions advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; a« 
mongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are some 
writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that the gov- 
erned verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it, is in the past time. Though this 
cannot be admitted, in the instances which are controverted 
underthis rule, or in any instances of a similar nature, yet there 
can be no doubt that, m many cases, in whieh the thing re- 
ferred to preceded the governing; verb, it would be proper 
and allowable. 'We may say ; ** From a conversation I once 
had with him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment." If would be proper also to say, ** From 
his conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment ;" " That unhappy man is supposed to 
have died hy violence.'' These examples are not only con- 
sistent with our rule, but they confirm and ilhistrate it. It is 
the tense of the governing verb only, that marks what is cal- 
led the absolute time ; the tense of the verb governed, marks 
solely its relative time with respect to the other. t 

To assert, as some writers ao, that verbs in the infinilive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past, 
and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views of the 
subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all the 
tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether 
present, past, or future, tne governed verb in the infinilive 
always respects that period, and its time is calculated from it. 
Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the 
same as, the timn of the governing verb, according as the 
thing signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after* 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing vi^b. 
It is therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are assigned 
to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from 
which they are computed, is of no consecjuence ; since pies- 
cnt, past, and future, are completely applicable to them. ' 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by re- 
marking, that though it is often proper to use the perfect of 

the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there are particu* 

S8d 
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far cases, in which it would be better to gire the expression a 
diJQerent form. Thus, instead of saying, '< I m ish to have 
written to him sooner," "I then wished to have written to 
him sooner,'' " He will one day wish to have wntten sooner;" 
it would be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more 
a^eeable to the practice of good writers, to say ; ** I wish 
that I had written to him sooner," '* 1 then wished that 1 had 
written to him sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be 
admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the use 
of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples. 
*^ It would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure to 
have found him wise and virtuous.*' '* To have deferred his 
repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at all." " They will then see, that to have faithfully perform- 
ed their duty, would have been their greatest consolation."* 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs have 
from v.'hich they are derived : as, " I am weary with 
hearing him ;" " She is instructing us f^ " The tutor is 

admonishing Charles '^' 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article; for 
the present particij^le, with the definite article the before it, 
becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition o/* after 




which f but the phrase, without either article or preposition, 
would be right : as, ** by observing which." The article a or 
an, has the same effect : as, " This was a betraying of the 
trust reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely, that a word M(hich has the article before it, and the 
possessive preposition o/*after it, must be a noun •* and, if a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination 
of *this sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us 
treat them as if they were of an amphibious species, partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. ** He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of re- 
pentance ;" it ought to be, " by the preacning of repentance ;" 
or, " by preaching repentance." ** By the continual iportify- 

* See Key to English Exercises, tUevnUh Edit. Rale ziiL The KoMk 
M2 2M 
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ing our corrupt affections;" it should be, '^by the continual 
mortifying q/;" or, " by continually mortifying our cor- 
rupt affections." ** They laid out themselves towards Ihe 
advancing and promoting the good of it ;*' ** towards ad- 
vancing and promoting the good." ** It is an overvaluing 
ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure 
of our capacities ;'* " it is overvaluing ourselves," or, " an 
overvaluing o/* ourselves." " Keeping of one day in seven,** 
Sfc. : it ought to be, " (^keeping of one day ;" or, " keeping 
one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present partici- 
ple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, in every 
instance, convey the same meaning as would be conveyed hy 
the participle without the article and preposition. " He tjx- 
pressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philoso- 
pher,^ IS capable of a different sense from, ^ He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher." Wnen, there- 
fore, we wish, for the sake of harmony or variety, to substi- 
tute one of these phraseologies for the other, we should pre- 
viously consider whether they are perfectly similar in the stjn- 
timents they convey. O"^ 

2. The same observations which have been ihade respett- 
Ing the effect of the article and participle, appear to be ap|)ii- 
cable- to the pronoun and participle, when they are similarly 
associated: as, "Much depends on their observing of the ni\e^ 
and error will be the consequence of their negtedw^ ^ jt/* 
mstead oi*^ their observing the rule, and their neglecting iU" 
We shall perceive this more clearly, if we substitute a noun 
for the pronoun : as, " Much depends upon Twro^s ohstrving 
of the rule," ^c. But, as this constmction souncfs rather harHh- 
ivi It would, in general, be better to express the sentiment in 
the following, or some other form : "Much depends on the 
ruh^s being observed ; and error will be the consequence of Vto 
being^neglected ;" or — "on observing the rule ; and — of ntjg- 
lecting it.*' This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression to be found in this work ; which, though 
they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the 
most eligible, on account of their unpleasant sound. See 
pages 39, 55, 127 — 180. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : 
'^ In Jbrhiing of his sentences, he was very exact ;'* " f^inn 
eaUtng q/*names, he proceeded to blows." But this is inc(»r- 
rect language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and pio- 
, nouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a s^jb- 
stantive; as we have shown above in the phrase, "By ob- 
serving which." And yet the participle with its adjun.>ta, 
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may be considered as a substantive phrase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, " oy promising muchf and performing hut liiile^ 
we become despicable." "He studied to avoid expressing 
himself too sevcrely,^^ 

3. As the perfect participle and the inoperfect tense arc 
sometimes different m their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, ♦* He 
begun,'* for ** be began ;" " he run^^' for •* he ran ;" ** He 
drunk," for ^^ he dranK ;'* the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, " 1 had wrote," 
for " I had written f ' ** 1 was chose," for " I was chosen ;" 
" I haveeat,^ for, "I have eaten." ** His words were inter- 
wove with sighs f' " were inlerwovcn^ " He would have 
spoke ;" " spnktny " He hath bore witness to his faithful 
servants ;" " homeJ' ** By this means he over-run his guide ;" 
'^ovtr-ran*" ** The sun has rose , '^ristn.'^ "His constitu- 




phers have often mistook the source of true happiness :" il 
oug:ht to be " mistaken,'" 




surpast by any pupil 

trest" They ought to be ** surpassed,*' " distressed,^' 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government ofcase, 
tense, &c. require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active 
or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary and the 
verb : as, " He made nj)erp sensible discourse ; he spoke 
unaffectedly and forcibly, and was attentively heard by" 
the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of ad%'€rbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always ;'• " o^oy* agreeable." "We always 
find them ready when we want them ;" " we find thera 
always ready," l^c. **• Dissertations on the prophecies which 
have remarkably been fulfllled ;" ** which have been remarkor- 
bly.*'* "Instead of looking contemptuously down on the 
crooked in mind or in body, we should look up thankfully to 
God, who bath made us better ;" " instead of looking do«vn 

Std 
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cantempiuousfy, ifc. we should thankfully took up,^'fyc, ^If 
thOu art blessed naturally with a good memorj, continually 
exercise it ;" " naiuraUy WcMec/," yc. " exercise it coniinu' 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the 
verb, or at some distance after it ; sondetimes between the 
two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; as in the 
foUowini; examples. " Vice alxcays creeps by degrees, and 
instnsibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by which 
we are at last completely bound." ^' He encour^ed the Eng- 
lish Barons to carry iheir opposition /arf/ffr." "They com- 
pelled hirftto declare that he would abjure the realm^rerer."'^ 
ins'^ead of, " to carry farther their opposition ;" and ** to ab- 
jur J for ever the realm.*' " He has generally been reckoned 
an .nonest man." " The l>ook may always be had at such a 
place ;" in preference to "has been generally ;" and "may 
he always." " These rules will be clearly understood, after 
Uiey have been diligently studied," are preferable to, " These 
rulrs will clearly be understood, after they b£we dUi^enUy 
liePT studied." 

f om the preceding remarks and examples, it appears tha* 
no exact and determinate rule can be giveif for the placing of 
adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule may be of con- 
siderable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of the phrase, 
are the things which ou^ht to be ch^fly regarded. ^ 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or ki a word 
that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes 
the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There is a person 
at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in the house ;" which 
would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, " A person 
is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the nouse." Some- 
times, it is made use of to give a small degree of emphasis to 
the sentence : as, " There was a man senl from God, whose 
name was John." When it is applied in its strict sense, it 
p principally follows the verb and the nominative case : as, 
" The man stands Uiere,*^ 4^ * 

I. The- adverb ntver generally precedes the verb : as, "1 
never was there ;" " He never comes at a proper time.'* 
\^ hen an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adv«^rb : as, " He was never seen (or nev- 
er was seen) to laugh from that time." 

Yever seems to be improperly used in the following pas- 
Sjajses. **Ask me never so niuch dowry and gift." "If I 
make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so 
wiwly." The word " wer " woukl be more suitable to the 

wad 
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2. In imitatioii of the French idiom, the tidverb c place 
nthere^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. ** They framed a protestation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in which they repeat- 
ed." ** The king was still determined to run forwards, in 
the same course where he was already, byr his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced ;'* i. e. " in which ne was.'^ But 
it would be b^ttclr to avoid this mode of expression. 

The advertw hence, thence, and whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, ** from this place, from that place, 
from what place." it seems therefore, strictly spenking, to 
be improper to join a preposition with them, because it is su- 
perflHous : as, ^'This is tne leviathan, from whence the wits 
of our jHge are said to borrow their weapons ;' '* An ancient 
author prouhesies from hence." But the origin of these 
words is little attended to, and the prepositioD from so often 
used in construction with ^them, that the omission of it, in 
many cases, wuuJd seem stiff, and be disaer^able. 

The adverbs here^ piere, where, are often improperly ap- 
pTied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, 
tkUher, whither : as, " He came here hastily ;" *^ They rode 
there with speed.*' They should be, **He came hither f* 
«They rode tkither;' ^c 

8. We have some examples of adverbs being used for sub- 
stantives : " In 1687, he erected it into a community of regu- 
lars, since when, it has begun to increase in those countries as 
a religious order ;" i. e. "since which ftme." ** A little while 
and I shall not see you ;" i. e. ** a short time.J'^ " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But 
this use of the word rather suits famiiiar than grave style. 
The same may be said of the phrase, ** To do a thing any- 
how ;" i. e. "in any manner ;" or, ^ somehow f"* i. e. " in some 
manner.'* '^ Somehow, worthy as these people are, tliey are , 
under the influence of prejudice.^ 

RULE XVL 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or are 
equivalent to an affirmative : asf, '' iSor did they not per- 
ceive him ;'^ that is, " they did perceive him." ** His 
language, though inelegant, is not un^ammatical ;" that 
is, '^ it is grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirma- 
tive^ than by two separate negatives, as in the former sen- 
tence : iHit when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word^ as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

99d 
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Some Tfriters have improperly employed two negatives 

did 




grew up to hJs author f ' *^ never did 
any^' ifc, ** I cannot hy no means aBow him what his argu- 
ment must, prove ;'' "1 cannot by any means," ^. or, " I 
can by no meani.^^ " Nor let no comrorter approach me ;" 
**nor let ariy comforter," ^. "Nor is clanger ever appre^ 
hcnded in such a government, no more than we commonly 
apprehend danger from thoncier or earthquakes :'* it should 
hi^y*^ any more, "Ariodto, Tasso, Galileo, n* more than 
Baphaei, were not bom in republics." "Neither Ariosto, 
Tasso, nor Galileo, any/more than Raphael, was born in a ve- 
piiblic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, ** I hare 

hc^ard a g^ood character of her r " From him that is needy 

turn not away '^^ " A word to the wise is sufficient /or 

them f^ *' We may be good and happy without riches.^* ' 

The following are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. " Who servest thou under ?'* 
" Who do you speak to ?*' " We are still much at a loss who 
civil, power belongs to :" " Who dost thou ask for ?" " Asso- 
ciate not with those who none can speak well of.'' In all these 
places it ought to be " tohomJ** See JVbte 1. 

The prepositions io and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, ** Give me the book f* " Get me 
some paper ;** that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo is me ;*' i. e. 
"/o me.** " He was banished England ;** i. e. ^from Eng- 
land." 

1. The proposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, "Whom wilt thou give it to.'" instead 
of, " To tohom wilt thou give it .''* " He is an author whom 1 
am much delighted with ;" " The world is too polite to sliock 
authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers are 
i he first that inform themof.*' This is an idiom to which our 
language is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conver* 
sation, and suits very well wkh the familiar style in writingr 
hut the placing of tbi preposition before the relative, is more 
graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much better 
with the solemn and elevatea style. 

£. Some writers separate the preposition from its douDi 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient ofy and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether ia 
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the familiar or the solemn strle, is always inelegant, and 
should {generally be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, 
where fulness and exactnessof expression must take place oi 
every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

9. Different relations, and diiferent senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction with 
the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse tviih 
a person, upon a subject, en a house, ^c*^ We also say 
'•We are disappointed of a thing," when we cannot get it, 
** and* disappointed in it,*** when we have it, and find it does 
not answer our expectations. But two different prepositioni 
must be improper in tlie same construction, and in the same 
sentence : as, ** The combat between thirty French againU 
twenty English." 

In some cases, it isdiflBcult to say, to which of two preposi- 
tions the preference is to be given, as both are itsed promiscu- 
ously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
We say, ** Expert at,*' and "expert in a thing," " Expert at 
finding a remedy for his mistakes f* ** Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gen- 
erally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which tlie 
nouns are derived : as, " A compliance i«<A," " to comply 
wth ;" " A disposition io tyranny," ** disposed to tyrannize.' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable number 
of examples of impropriety, in the application of this, part of* 
speech^ 

1st, With respect to the preposition of— ^ He is resolved 
ofgoingtothe Persian court;" '"ion eoing,** fyc. ** lie was 
totally dependant of the Papal crown ; "ow the Papal," ^c. 
"To call of a person," and "to wait of him," ^^on a person," 
^c. " He was eager of recommending it to his fellow citi- 
zens," " t» recommending," ^. Of is sometimes omitted, 
and/Sometimes inserted, after worthy : as, " It is worthy ob- 
servation," or, " of observation," But it would have been 
better omitted in the following sentences. ** The emulation, 
who should serve their country best, no longer subsists dmong 
them, but of Who should obtain the most lucrative com- 
mand." " The rain hath been falling o/^a long time ;" " fall- 
ing a long time." "It is situation chiefly which decides of 
the fortune and characters of men^" " decides the fortune," 
or, " concerning the fortune." **He found the greatest diffi- 
culty of writing;" ^Hn writing." "It might have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies 
actual enjoyment of it : but a taste ^or it, implies only a <'a- 
pacity for enjoyment. '^This had a much greater share of 
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incitir^ him, than any regard after his father** commands f 
! •* share in inciting," and ** regard io his father's," ^c. 

I 2d, With respect to the prepositions to andyo/. — "You 

have bestowed your favours to tne most deserving persons ;" 
*< upon the most deserving,'* ^c. " He accused the ministers 
for betraying the Dutch :" " o/* having betrayed." " His ab- 
horrence to that superstitious figure ;" " of that," ^c. ** A 
great change to the better ;'* ^^for the better." " Your preju- 
dice to my cause ;** " againsV* " The EngFisli were very 
different people then to what they are at present ;'* ^^frorn 
what," ^c. " In compliance to the declaration ;" " ua^A," ifc* 
*» It is more than they thought for ;" « thought of ** There 
IS no need for it ;" " o/*it." Fur is superfluous in the phrase, 
•* More than he knowsybr." " No discouragement for the 
authors to proceed f ** to the authors," ^c. •* It was per- 
fectly in compliance to some persons;" "tri^A." "The 
I wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their great- 

ness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;** 
" diminution of,'* and " derogation /rom." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon. — 
" Reconciling himself with the king.** " Those things which 
have the greatest resemblance with each other, frequently 
differ the i^ost." " That such rejection should be eonsontmt 
with our common nature." " Conformable with," ^c, 
"The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In 
all the above instances, it should be, " fo," instead of " u>i2A.*' 
'< It is a use that perhaps I should not have thought on ;" 
" thouj^ht of." " A greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it ;" " in 
it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could 
confide ;" "in whdm." " He was made much on at Argos ;'• 
" much o/l" "If policy can prevail upon force ;" " over 
force." " I do likewise dissent with the examiner ;" ^^fram.^ 
4th, With respect to the prepositions injrom, Sfc — ^'* They 
should be informed in some parts of his character;" "oioui,'' 
or, " concerning.** " Upon such occasions as fell rata their 
cognizance ;" " under.^ " That variety of factions into whidi 
we are still engaged ;" " in which." ** To restore myself into 
the favour ;" " to the favour." " Could he have profited 
from repeated experiences :" " &y." From seems- to be su- 
perfluous after ybroear : as, " He could not forbear from ap- 
pointing the pope," ^c. "A strict observance after times 
and fashi mis ;" " o/" times." " The character which we majr 
now valu \ ourselves by drawing ;" " u/H)n draw uicJ' "Nei- 
ther oft! im shall make me swerve out of the path ;" ^^frorn 
the path " Ye blind guides, which straia at a gnat, and 
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swallow a camel ;'* it oughts td be, '* which tirnn ^uiti gnat, 
or take a gnat out of the liquor by graining it." The impro* 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the roeanhig 
of the phrase. 

The preposition among generalljr implies a number &t 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction \vith the 
word every f which is in the sin^lar number : as, ** Which is 
found among evefy species of kberty ;'' ^ The opinion seenu 
to gain ground among every body."' 

5. The preposition io is made use of before notins of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, *' I 
went io London :^* " 1 am going io town." But the preposi- 
tion (U is generally used after tlie neuter verb to he : as, ^ I 
have been at Lonfdon ;*' ** I was at the place appointed ;" ^1 
shall be at Paris." We likewise say : >^ He touched, arrited 
at any place." The preposition tn is set before eountrrea, 
dties, and large towns : as, *^ He lives in France, in London, 
or in Birmingnam.'* But before villag;es, single hous^,.and 
cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; as, ^ Helirot 
at Hackney ;'' ^He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoua 
mu another, whether the preposition W" be pUiced ibetweeii 




Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, except* 
ing, respecting, touching, concerning, accoarding. *' They wei« 
all in fault excqft or exciting him.** 

RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and tensed of 
verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, '^ Candour is <o 
be approved and practised ;" " If thou sincerely desire^ 
and earnestly pursue virtae,shc unll assuredly befoundby 
thee, and prove a rich reward ;" " The master taught hsr 
9nd me to write;" " He and she were school fellows.*^ 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule maV 
\irther display its utility. ** If He preifer a virtuous HfVt, ana 
s sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;" ** if hepreftH^ 
To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ) aoA 
wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian ;*' ** arid la 
*pant compassion.'' *' The Parliament addressed the kin^ 
and has been prorogued the same day ;" '* and was prorogue 
ed.*' ^< His wealth and him bid adieu to each other ;** *^ and 

* This rale refers only to nouns and pronouns, which have the same heaciBf 
IT l«l•tlol^ with rtMord to otiMr parte ef the icvieiioe. 
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ht" " He- entreated us, my comrade and- 1, to live harmo 
Btously ;»* "comrade at\| me,*' **My sister and her were. on 
good terms ;" " and *^.** ** We often overlook the blessings 
which are in our possessioi^ and are searching after those 
vrhich are out of our reach :"' it ought to be, " and search 
after." 

1. Conjunctions are, htdeed, fretjtifentljr ffij^de to connect 
different moods and tenses of verbs: but ih these fnstances 
the nominative must generally, if not always, be repeated, 
which is not necessary, though it may bedone, under the con- 
struction to which the rule refers. We may s&y, "He liviis 
temper^itely, and he should live tertiperately ;" "He may re- 
turn^ but he xxnU noit&nHnue ,**' ** She was proud, though she 
iffnow humble:** biit it ii^ obvious, that insuch cases, the nomi- 
native ought ta 'be repeated ; and tfiat, by this means, the lat- 
ter members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly 
dependent on the preceding, as those are which come under 
the rule* When, m the progress of a senteVice, we pass from 
the affirmative to the negative form, or from the negative to 
the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always resumed : 
as^ " Hq is'Hch, but he is not respectable.'* '* He is not rich, 
but he is respectabW There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for repeating the nominative, and resuming the 
subject,' when the course of the sentence is diverted oy a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may 
therefore be improved. " Anger glances into the breast of 
a.wise man, but will rest onlj"- in the bosom of fools ;** " but 
rtsU only ;" or, " but i^ tmll rest only." " Virtue is praised by 
many, and would be deiHred also, if her worth were really 
known;" "and she would."/ "The world begins to recede, 
kid v^ill soon disappear ;"*** and iMvill.'* See the Octavo 
G>rabimar, RttE xriii. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub« 
juactive mood, after them. It is a general rule, that when ' 
something contingent or doubtful i& implied, the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used : as, " Jjf J were to write, he would 
»Qt regard it. 5" ^' He will not be pardoned, unhsi here' 

Conjunctions that arfe bf a positive and absolute nature 

requirethe indicative mood. ^ As virtue advanctSy st) vice 

recedes :*^ " He is healthy, because he is temperate.'' . 

- The conjunctions, if, though, mi ?I5, txctpU whether, fyc 

generally require the ftubjunctif 4' &^ aifter them.: as, ^ If 
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thou ^ allHqted, renioe not ;" " TAo«^i^ he tbrntne, yet wffi 
t trust in him f " He cannot be clean, unless he wash him* 
self ;" ** No powerr excqd it uwc given from above ;" ^JVhdh- 
er it wei-e I or. they, so we preach.'* But even these conjunc- 
tions, when the sentence aoes not imply doubt, admit of the 
indicative: as, ** Though he is poor, he is contented.'*-^j&e 
stM^ndive moodfp, ^ and pages. 1*^1, ld£. 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive andi.the in« 
dicative moods. " Thoiigh he wrre divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as tbe oracles of God, with supreme author- 
ity ; though he were endued with supemattiral powers, and 
could, therefore, have confirmed, the truth, of what he utter* 
ed, by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in which 
human nature and reasonable creatures, are usually wrought 
upon, he reasoned/' That our Saviour was divinely inspired^ 
and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that artf 
here taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt; they 
would therefore have been better expressed in. the indicative 
mood : " Thovgh he was divinely inspired ; though, he wa9 
endued with supernatural powers." The subjunctive is used 
in the like improper Qianner in the following examples 
'^ Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the 
things which he suffered." Bi|t, in a similar passage* the ix^ 
dicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same pwr* 
pose ; ** Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he beeans^ 
poor." 

1. Lesl, and ihat, annexed to a command preceding^ neces- 
sarily require the subjunctive mood: as, ** Love not sleepy 
lest thou come to poverty ;" " Reprove not a scorneiv lesf he* 
hcUe tiiee ;" " Take heed that thou speak not to Jacobi.'* 

^with bvi following it, when futurity is denoted, requirel^ 
the subjunctive mood : as, ^' IThecfo but touch the. hills, they 
shall smoke ;" " If he be but discreet, he will succeed*" But 
the. indicative ought to be used, on this occasion, when future 
time is not signified : as, " i/^in this ei^pression, he dote but 
Uist, no ofience should be^ taken ;" ** If she is, but sincere, I am 
happy." The same distinction applies to the foHo^xiug forms 
of expression ;, ". If he do submit, ti will be from necessity ;" 
*' Though he does submit, he is not convinced ;" *' If thou d» 
not reward thifr service, he will be discouraged ;"; '* If thou 
dost heartily forgive hjm, endeavour to forget the offence.'* 
. £. In the following instances,.the conjunction ihat^ express- 
ed or understood, seems, to beimproperlv accompaniea with 
thfi subjunctive mood. ** Stt .much she dreaded his tyranny, 
thaiihe fate of her friend she. dare not lament." *' He reason^ 
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ad artfhll^ thftt hi» friends would llfiften, and think [thai] h^ 
Kwre not wrong.'* 

d. The same conjunction governing both the indicatire 
and the subjunctive mood's, in the same sentence, and in the 
same ciretHnstances, seems ta be a §reat impropriety : as in 
these instances. ^ If there be hut one body offegistatore, it 
b no better than a tyranny : t/* there are only two, there will 
want a casting voice." *^ Ij » man have a hundred she'ep, 
anil one of them ia ^one astray,'* ^. 

4. AlnH^st all the irregularities, in the construction of any 
language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, whicn 
were originally insei^ted in the sentence, and made it regular ; 
and it is probable, that this has generally been the case with 
respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
will afipear from the following examples : ** We shall ovep- 
take him though he run ;" that is, ^ tnough he shotdd run ;*' 
^ Unless he ad prudently, he will not accomplish his purpose f ' 
that, is, ^ unless he ahail act prudently." ^ If he succeed and 
obtain his end, he will not be thtf happier for it ;" that is, ^ If 
lie shautd succeed and should obtam his end.'' These re- 
miurks and examples are designed to show the original of 
many of our present conjunctive forms of expression ; and to 
enable the student to examine the propriety of using them, 
by tracing the words in question to their proper origin and 
ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be more particu- 
lar on this subject, and therefore we shall add a few observa- 
tions respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present 
tense or the subjunctive mood, has a future signincation. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the followmg examples : " If thou prosper, thou 
shouldst be thankful f *^ Unless he study more closely, he 
will never be lenrned." Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations; *' If thou 
firosperest," fye, ** Unless he studies,*' Sfc, : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in tlMS point, it is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks, to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these diff'^rent forms of expression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of termina- 
tion are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; 
and 2d» When the verb has a reference to future time. In 
the following sentences, both these circumstances will be 
tound to unite ; "lfthoutn;wrean««her,thouwi!t hurt thyself ;»• 
^He has a hard heart ; and if he conUtiue impenitent, he must 
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quSor ;" ^* He will m^iptviD bis principles,, though lif) ioie !btt 
estate ,'* ^'Whether be succeed pr not, his intentioa is lauda- 
ble;" "If he 6e not prosperous, be will not repine;" **Ifa 
man smite his servant, and He die,'* ^c. Exod. xxi. 20. In ait 
tliese examples, tbe thip^ signified by the verbs are uncer- 
tain, and refer to future time. But in tbe instances whidi 
follow, future time is not. referred to ; and therefore a diJTer - 
ent construction takes nlace : ^' If thou livesi virtuously, iiioii 
art happy ;" " Unless he means what he says, he !s' doubly 
faithless ;^* ^ If he cUlowsihe^ excellence of virtue, he does oot 
regard her precepts ;" "Though be seems to be simple and 
artless, he nas deceived us;" " Whether virtue. t> beiter than 
rank or wealth, admits not of any disfMite;" "if thou believ-* 
est with all thy hearj, Jho^ niayst," ^c Ms viii. 37.— 
Inhere are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, ia 
which neither contin^ncy nor futurity is denoted : a9i 
'* Though. he ^cels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
virtue." **I have no doubt of his principles : butifhe&e* 
lieves the truths of religion, he does not act according to 
them." ^ 

That both (ne circumstances pf contingency and futurity ar« 
necessary, as tests of th«i propriety of altering the termina* 
tions, will be evident, by inspecting the following examples ; 
which show that there are Instances m which nf^ther of tho 



circumstances alone implies tlie other. In the three exani-> 
pies followii^, contingency is denoted, butnot futurity. " If 




ces, futurity is siji^nified, but not contingency., '* As soon at 
the sun seis^ it will be cooler." *' As the aut-umn advances^ 
these birds will gr^id gaily emigrate.'* . '. 

It anpeiirs, from the tenor of the eipiraples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that id 
cases wherein contingency and futurity do Jipl; concur, it if 
pot proper to turn the verb from its i?igf)ification of present 
^me, nor to vary its form or termination. The verb would 
then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunction^ might 
attend it — If these rules, which seem to form the true dis« 
tinction between the subjunctive and the Indicative moods ia 
this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on this point,- a principle of decision simplfrsand 
precise, and readily applicable to every case that might 
occur. — It will, dA>uMl/esB, spi »etipaes happen, that on this oc- 
casion, as well as on nanj* )ther occasions, .a strict adhe* 
r^Dce to grammaticai iilci ]rould render the language stiff 
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And formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to 
sive the expression a different turn, than to violate grammar 
for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. See Ride 14. 

5. On the form of tiie auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows: ^* If thou have, determined, we must sub- 
mit :*' ^ Unless he have consented, the writing will be void :'* 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form seems to be, '* If thou hast 
determined ; unless he has consented,*' ^c. conformably to 
what we generally meet with in the Bible : " I have surnamed 
thee, thou«;h thou hast not known me.'^ Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. 
* What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained," 
ifc. Job xxvii. 8» See also Ms xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as these; *' If thou Aa^f applied thyself 
diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage ;" " Un- 
less thou shfdl speak the whole truth, we cannot determine ;'* 
** If thou ivill undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
success." This niode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the p^eneral practice of correct 
writers. They should be hadst, shatt, and uriU : and we find 
them used in this form, in the sacred Scriptures. 

** If thou hadst known," ^c. Luke xix. 47. " If thou hadsl 
been here,*' ^c. John xi. £1. ^ If thou imlt, thou canst make 
D^e clean,** Matt, viii. 1. See also, 2, Sam, \w 9,7, Matt. xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the 
gubjunctive mooa, is also very frequently varied in its ter- 
mination: as, '< If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst obey 
hini :" ^ Though thou did conform, thou hast gained nothing 
by it*" This variation, however, appears to be improper. 
Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer 
to, as a good gramniatical authority in points of this nature, 
decides against it. ** If thou kneweat the gifV," ^c. John iv. 
10. •* If thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory ?*' ?fc. 
1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan, v. 9A, But it is proper to remark, 
that the form of the verbfo be, when used sunjunctively in the 
Imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly va- 
ried from that which it has in the imperfect of the indicative 
mood ! as the learner will pepceive by turning to the con- 
jugation of that verb. 

- 8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second person 
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flimiUr. IVe pr-operly say, ^ If thou mayH or emai go ;" 
<^Tliough tbou mightst live ;" "Unless thou cmddsi read f 
^ If thou wovldsi learn ;*' and not '^ If thou ma^f or can ^o/' 
1^ It 18 sufficient, on this point, to adduce the authorities 
of Johnson and I^owth ; ** If thou shouldsl go ;*' Johnson. 
^ If thou maystf mightit^ or eovldat lore ;'' LowUi. Some 
authors think, that when (/koi expresses the motive or end, 
the termination of these auxiliaries should be varied : as, *' I 
advi^ thee, thai thou may beware ;^' ^ He checked thee, 
thai thou should not presume :*' but there does not appear to 
be any ground for this exception. If the expression or " coo- 
dition, doubt, contingency^, Sfc, does not warrant a change 
in the form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators of the 
Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction con- 
tended for. " Thou buildest the vyall, that thou mayst be 
theirking," JV*eh.y'ue, •* There is forgiveness with thee, 
thai thou mayst be feared.'' Psalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, It ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is .termed the present tense 
of any verb, when tne circumstances of contingency and futu- 
rity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations ofthe second 
and third persons singular ; tnat without the concurrence of 
those circumstances, the terminations should not be altered ; 
and that the verb and the auxiliaries ofthe three past tenses, 
and the auxiliaries of the first future, undergo no alterations 
•whatever : except the imperfect of the verb in 6e, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons ofthe 
singular number. See page 65. The Note, 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
win be natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent 
ofthe subjanctive mood ? Some grammarians think it ex- 
tends only to what is called the present tense of verbs gener- 
ally, under the circumstances of contingency and (Viturity; 
and to the imperfect tense of the verb to fre, when it denotes 
contingency, ^c. : because in these tenses only, th« form of 
the verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. It 
is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we 
concur,) tha(, besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs 
in the three past, and the two future tenses, ar? in the sub- 
junctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertain- 
ty, though they have not any change of termination ; and 
that, when contingency Is not signified, the verb, through all 
these five tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunction may attend it. They think, that the definition 
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and nature of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to 
chaAge of termination, but that they refer merely to" the man- 
ner of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; and 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist without a 
variation of the verb, astheinfiiiitive mood, which has no ter- 
minations different from those of the indibative. The decis- 
ion of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought 
of much consequence. But the rules which ascertain the 
propriety of varying, or not varying, the tet*minations of the 
verb, will certainly oe deemed important. These rules may 
be well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respect- 
ing the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For fur- 
ther remarks on the subject, see psiges 57, 61-^63—75 — 77, 
80— 8a.* 

« 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions 
belonging to them, either expressed or understood :* as, 

1st, Though, — yet, nevertkelesa : as " Though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor.*' " Though powerful, he 
was meek.'* 

£d, Whether — or : as, " Ifhether he will go or not, 1 can- 
not tell." 

3d, Either — or: as, " 1 will tilhtr send it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4th, JVtUher — nor ; as, " JSTeither he nor 1 am able to com- 
pass it." 

6ih, As — cw ; expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" She is as amiable as her sister ; and as much respected." 

6th, As — so S expressing a comparison of equality : as, "A 
the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, As — so: expressing a comparison of quality : as, ''.^x 
the one dieth, so dieth the other." " As he reads, they read." 

I 

V 

* We have stnted, for the student's inrormatlon, the diflerent opinlong ot 
gt«mmai*lnns, respecting^ the Engflish Subjunctive Mood ; Firsts that which 
supposes there is no such mood in our lanfniagre} Secondly^ that urbich extends 
it no faither than the variations of the verb extend ; Thirdly^ that which we 
have adopted, and explained at largre ; and wh'cb, in general, corresponds witli 
the views of the roost approved writers on Eng^lisb Grammar. We may add a 
Fourth opinion ; which appears to possess, at ieast, much plausibilitj. This 
opinion admits the arrangement we have given, wiih one variation, naraellj, 
that of assigning to the first tense of the subjunctive, two forms : 1st, that 
which simply denotes contin^nny : as, ^ If he deiir*$ It, I ^i^lll perform tfe« 
operation :'' that is, ^ If lie rwv) desires it *," 2dlv, that which denotes both coti- 
tfngency and futurity j as, " If he dtsxrt it. I will perform tlie operation ;" that 
is,** If he sliould &erv'»/ter desire it.!* Thfk last theory of the subjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods oomistent attd 
regular ; of ' eing mure conformable than any other, to tl;e definition of the 
luGjunctive j and of not referring to the Indicative mood forms ul* expression, 
which iU accord with its simplicity and nature. Perhaps this theory will " ^ 
a ftrict examinntion* 
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Sth, iSb— <i#.* with a verb expressing a comparison of 
quality : as, ^ To see thy glory, $oasl have seen thee in the 
sanctuary/' 

9th, So-^iia : with a n^^tive and an adjective expressing 
a comparison of quantity : as, ** Pompey was not so great a 
generai a$ C«sar, oorio great a man." 

10th, So — thai : expressing a consequence : as, ^ He was 
m fatigued, that he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with near- 
ly equal propriety. ** The king, whose character was not 
sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the measure." 
In this sentence, or would perhaps have been better : but, in 
general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part 
of the sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to the 
expi'eflsioD. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following «re examples of this improprie* 
ty. ^ The relations are so uncertain, as that they require a 
icreat deal of examination :'* it should be, ^ thai they require," 
4rc. '* There was no man so sanguine, who did not appre- 
hend some ill consequences :" it ought to be, ** so sanguine as 
not to apprehend," ^c. ; or, '* no man, how sanguine soever, 
who did no^" ifc, ^ To trust in him is no more but to ac- 
knowledge his power." ^ This is no other but the gate, of 
paradise. In noth these instances, iu^should h^than, *^ We 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of o\ir hope ; whether 
tliey are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
they propose," ^c. It oucht to be, '* ihtd we may reasona- 
bly," iftL, ** The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as 
be ought to have done ;*' ^ ujiih which he ought" *^ In the 
order as they lie in his preface :^* it should be, '^ in order as 
they lie;" or, **in the order in which they lie." "Such 
sharp replies that cost him his life ;" " cis cost him," ^c. " If 
he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly paint- 
ed ;" *^ such a scarecrow," ^c. " 1 wish 1 could do that jus* 
tice to his memory, to oblige the painters," ^c. ; ^' do sucf^ 
justice as to oblige," Sfc* 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive form of a verb. " Wtre there no difference, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, " had he done this, 
he hafi escaped ;" " Had the limitations on the prero{i;ative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitu- 
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tion.*' The sentence in the common form would have read 
thus: **Ifthe limitations on the prerogative had been, fyc* 
his integrity would l>ave made him regard/* ^c. . 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun 
st^j has the force of a relative pronoun : aS) ^ Let suck or 
presume to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;'' 
which is eauivalent to, " Let them teha presume," ^e. But 
when used by itself, this particle is to be consSdek'ed as a con* 
junction,or perhaps as un adverb. SeetheKsT. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar sty 1^ 
equivalent to fioiuniksianding^ The words for all thaty seem 
to be too low. "' The word was in the mouth of every one, 
but for all that, the subject may still be a secret" '• 

In rtgard thai is solemn and antiquated ; b€caust would do 
much better in the following sentence. " It cannot be other* 
wise, in regard that the French prosody differs from that of 
every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than, " It ad* 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." Except 
is also to be preferred to all but, ^ They were happy all but 
the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction a^ is improp- 
erly omitted ; *' Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine 
A to hope.'* " I must, however, be so just a to own/* 

The conjunction that is often properly, omitted, and under- 
stood ; as, ♦* I beg you would come to me ;** " See thou do 
it not ;" instead of " that you would," " that thou do." But 
in the following and many similar phRises,* this conjunction 
were much better inserted s " Yet it is reason the .memory 
of their virtues remain to posterity." It should bej ** yet it 
IS just that the tnttnory," if c 

RULE XX. 

When the'qualities of different things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunc* 
tion than or as, but agi^es with the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition, expressed or understood : 
. asj** Thou art wiser than I;" that is, "than I ara.'^ 
** They ^oved him more than jne ;" i. e. " more than they 
loved me.^' " The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, 
but much better by Solomon than him ;" that is, " than 
by him."* / 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the pre- 
ceding as well as in some other forms, may be discoverea, by 

* 8ee the Tent A, or any subsequent, eiiition of the Kay } Rule xx. The Note. 

aOt 
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supplying the words that are not expressed; which will be 
evident from the following instances of erroneous construc- 
tion. *' He can read better than me." " He is as good as 
her." "Whether I be ^esent or no.** "Who did this.^ 
Me." By supplying the Words understood in each of these 
phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will appear : 
as,. •' Better than I can read ;'* " As good as she is ;" " ±*re»- 
eot or not present ;" " 1 did iU" 

I.B^ not attending to this rule, rtianj' errors have been 
committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." " She suffers hourly 
more than me." " We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
us." "King Charles, and more than him, the duke and the 
popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." " The 
dnft of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
ception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he 
was not worthy to bear. " " It was not the work of so em- 
inent an author, as him to whom it was first imputed." " A 
stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than them both." " If the king give us leave, we 
may perform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, " /, we, he^ they, respectively." 
- When the relative who immediately follows than, it seems 
to- form an exception to the SOth rule ; for in that connexion, 
the relative must be in the obiedive case ; as, " Alfred, than 
whom'^Si greater king never reigned," ^c. " Beelzebub, than 
whaom^ Satan excepted, none higher sat," ^'c. it is remarka- 
ble that in strch instances, if the personal pronoun were used, 
it would be in the nominative case ; as, " A greater king never 
reifiped ihan Ae," that is, " than he was*' " Beelzebub, than 
h€y ^c. ; that is, " than he sai^ The phrase Uian whotn^ is, 
however, avqidejil by tlie best modern writers^ 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid: disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas m few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
is fVequentiy admitted. Instead of saying, '^ He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he trasagood 
man 5" we make use of the ellipsis, and' say, " He was a 
learned^, wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sen- 
tence, weaken its force, or be attended with an improprie* 
ty, they must be expressed. In the sentence, " We are 

lU 
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apt to love who love us." the word them should be sdp* 
plied. " A beautiful neld and trees/' is not proper lan- 
guage. It should be, ^* Beautiful fields and trees ;" or, 
" A beautiful field and fine trees." 

Almost all eompounded sentences are more or less eliip- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen under the dil^ 
ferent parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the arlicle is thus used ; " A man, wo- 
man, and child :** that is, ^ a man, a woman, and a child." 
'' A house and garden ;" that is, " a house and a garden." 
'^ The sun and moon ;** that is, ^ the sun and the moon." 
<< The day and hour ;'* that is, '* the day and the hour." In 
all these instances, the article beingonce expressed, the repe« 
tttion of it becomes unnecessary. There is, however, an ex 
eeption to this observation, when some peculiar emphasis 
reauires a repetition ; as in the following sentence* " Not 
only the year, but the day and the hour." In this case, the 
ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a dif- 
ferent form of the article is requisite, the article is also prop- 
erly repeated : as, *'*a house and an orchard ;" instead o( 
** a house and orchard." 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following man* 
ner. **The laws of God and man;" that is, ^ the laws of 
God and the laws of man.'* In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used: as,*' Christ the 
power of God, ana the wisdom of God ;" which is more em- 
phatical than, *' Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective^ used in the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard f* that is, **a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" ** A little mad 
and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a little woman.'* 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the san)e signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
llifferent numbers : as : "A magnincent house and gardens.*' 
in this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, ** A 
magnificent house and fine gardens.** 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronown. " 1 iovtt 
and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, and I fear him." " My 
bouse and lands ;" that is, **my house and my lands.*' In 

-these instances the ellipsis may take "place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphatical, it miiat not 
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be used ; as^ << His friends and his foes ;" " My sons and mj 
daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted : as, ** This is the man thev Iotc ;** 
instead of, " This is the man whom they love." " lliese are 
the goods they bought ;" for, " These are the goods which 
they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the rela- 




fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and to prevent obscurity and' confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. ^ We 
speak that we do know, and testify* that we have seen." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be sup* 
plied : as, '^ We speak that t^tuch we ^do know, and testify 
that which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instan- 
ces. ^ The man was old and crafty ;'* that is, '* the man 
was old, and the man was crafty." ** She was^ young, and 
beautiful, and good ;" that is, ^ She was young, she was 
beautiful, and she was good." ^* Thou art poor, and wretch* 
ed, and nr^iserable, and blind, and naked." If we would fill 
up the ellipsis in the kist sentence, tkjou art ought to be re- 
peated before each of the aci^ectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one prop* 
erty above the rest, that proj>erty must be placed lastt and the 
ellipsis supplied : as, '* Sne is young and beautiful, and she is 
good." 

'* I went ti see and hear him ;" that is, ^ 1 went to see and 
I went to hear him." In this instance there is not only an 
ellipsis of the governing verb Iweni, but likewise of the sign 
of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

Do, did, have, had, shaU, will, may, might, and the rest o( 
the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used' 
alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, *^ He regards^ 
his word, but thou aost not :" i. e. ^ dost not regard it."' 
•• We succeeded, but they did not ;" •* did not^uccced." " 1 
^ave learned my task, but thou hast not ;" *^ hast not learned." 
* They must, and they shall be punli^d ;" that iB^ "^^ they 
must oe punished." See the K£t. 

6. The eJlipsis of the culverb is used in the following man* 

Qcr. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, '* He spoke 

wisely, and he acted wisely," ^* Thrice I went and ofiered 
o is« 
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iiiy service ;" that is, " Thrice 1 went, and thrice I offered my 



service." 



7; The ellipsis of the preposiiton, a^ well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances : " He went into the abbeys, 
halls, and public buildings f that is, "he went into the ab« 
beys, he went into the halls, and he went into the public 
buildings*" " He also went through all the streets and lanes 
of the city ;" that is, " Throu£;h all the streets, and through 
all the lanes," ^c. ** He spoke to every man and woman 
there," that is, ** to every man and to every woman," ** This 
di\\^ next month, last year ;'* that is, " on this day, in the 
next month, in tne last year ;" *^ The Lord do that which 
seemeth him good ;" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the corundum is as follows : '' They 
confess the power< wisdom, goodness, and love, of their Cre- 
ator ;" i. e. ^ the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and lov6 
of," fyc. " Though 1 love him, 1 do not flatter him," that is, 
^< Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

9. The ellipsis of the inietjedion is not very common ; it. 
However, is sometimes used: as, **0h! pity and shame!" 
that is, " Oh pity ! Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the Eng- 
lish language, numerous examples of it might be given ; but 
only a few more can be admitted here. 

hi the following instance there is a very considerable one : 
"He will often argue, thatif tMs part of our trade were^well 
cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if another, 
from another ;" that is, " He will often argue, that if this part 
»f our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation, and if another part of Aur trade were well cultivated^ 
we should gain front) another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of tho 
ellipsis •: " Wo is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To let blood ;" 
i. e. " to let out blood." " To let down ;" i. e. " to let it fall 
or slide down." "To walk a mile;" i. e. '^to walk through 
tiie space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;'* i. e. " To sleep 
through all the night." " To go a fishing ;" " To go a hunt- 
ing-'" " " "' 
a hui 

the clock'. 

by the land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
iiT>pronriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. ^'The land 
was always possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted 
with the command;" it should be, " thosti octvoim intrusted ;*' 

14t 
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or, " those inho were intrusted." « If he had read IbrtTier, be 
v^ would havlp found several of his objections migfat have been, 
spared :** that is, *^ he would have found ihat several of his 
objections,*' ^c. ^' There is nothing men are more deficient 
ID, than knowing their own characters." It ought to lie, 
" nothing inv^uk men ;" and, " than in knowing." ♦* I scarce- 
ly know any part of natural philosophy would vield more 
variety and use ;" it should be, '* whick would yield," ^M^ ** In 
the temper of mind be was tiien ;" i. e. " in which he then 
was." " The little satisfaction and consistency, to be found 
in most of the systems of divinity 1 have mei with, made me 
betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures:" it 
ought to be , " which are to be found," and ** which 1 have met 
with." ** He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their^thanks to whom only they were due ;" i. 
e, *' to him to whom," fyc. 

-;__, RULE XXIL 

All the parts of a sentence Should correspond to each 
other : a reg'ular and dependent construction, throughout, 
should be carefully preserved. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccurate : " He was. iQore )beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio.*^ It should be, " He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.^^ 

The first example under this rule, presents a most irregu- 
lar construction, namely, ** He was more beloved o^ Cinthio." 
The words more and so much, are very improperly stated as 
having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is 
not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot 
le^d to any discordant or improper construction, and the sup- 
ply would often be harsh or inelegant. See p. 153. 

As the £2d Rule comprehends all the preceding .rules, it 
may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be useful 
But by rangirtg under it a number of sentences peculiarly 
5Sonstructed, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascer- 
tsun the true grammatical construction of many modes of exr 
pression, which none of the particular rules can sufficiently 
explain. , - 

*' This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
ts, or shall be published." It ought to be, ** that has been, or 
Bhall be publisned." " He was guided by interests always 
different, sometimes contrary to, those of the cnmmunity ;" 
** different /roin ,•" or, "always different from those of the 
community, and sometimes cwitrary to them." " Will it be 
urged that these books are as old, or even older than tradir 
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tion ?" The words, " as old," and " older," cannot hav* a 
common regimen ; it should be *' as old as tradition, or eren 
older.*' ** It requires few talents to which most men are not 
born, or at least may not acquire f ^ or which, at least they 
may not acquire." ^ The court of chancery frequently miti- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law.'* In this 
construction, the firat verb is said, '* to mitigate the teeth of 
the common law," which is an evident solecism. ** Mitigates 
the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would nave 
been grammatical. \ 

*' They preseotly grow into good humour, and good Ian- N 
guage towards the croWn ;'* *^ grow into good language,*' is 
very improper. " There is never wanting a set of evil instru- 
ments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy 
lucre, are always ready," ^c. We say properly, ** A man 
acts out of mad zeal," or, "out of private hatred;'* but we 
cannot say, if we would speak English. " he acts out of filthy 
lucre." " To double her kindness ana caresses of me ;" ftie 
word " kindness** requires to be followed bjr either to or for, 
and cannot be construed with the preposition of, " Never 
was man so teased, or suffered hall the uneasiness, as I hayev^ 
done this evening :** the fi,rst and third clauses, viz. " Never.' 
was man so teased, as 1 have done this evening," cannot be 
joined without an impropriety ; and tp connect the second 
and third, the word that must be substituted for tis; ** Or 
suffered half the uneasiness that I have done f or else, " half 
so much uneasiness as I have suffered.** 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with ad- 
verbs, and tnose such as are hardly consistent with one an- 
other : " How much soever the reformation of this degenerate 
age is cdmost tUierlif to be despaired of, we may yet have a 
more comfortable prospect of future times.** The sentence 
would be more correct in the following form : ** Though the 
reformation of this degenerate age is marly to be despaired 
of," «rc. 

*< Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
fAetrright hand is full of gifts." As the passage, introduced 
by the copulative conjunction ancf, was not intended as a con* 
tinuation of the principal and independent part of the sen- 
tence, but of the dependent part, the relative tchose should 
have been used instead of the possessive their ; viz. " and 
whose right-hand is full of gifts.*' 

^ Eye hath not seen, nor w heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the thmgs which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.'* There seems td be an impropriety 
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•m this iDStaace, ift which the same noun aerves in a doable 
capacity, performing at the same time the offices both of the 
nominattye and objective cases. ^* Neither luUh it enter/^d 
into the heart of man, to conceive the things," fyc. would 
hare been regular. 

''We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very proper to 
say, " altering and compounding those images which we have 
once receivea, into all the vaneties of picture and vision;" 
but we can with no propriety say, "retaining them into all 
the varieties ;" and vet,accoraing to the manner in which the 
words are ranged, tJiis construction is unavoidable : for "'re- 
taining, altering, and compounding ," are participles, each of 
which equally refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, 
those images ; and that noun again is necessarily connected 
with the following preposition, into. The construction mij^ht 
easilv have been rectined, b^ disjoining the participle retain- 
ing from the other two participles, in this way : " We have 
the power of retaining those images which we have once re- 
ceived, and of altering and compoundin;; them into all the 
rarifcties of picture and vision ;'* or, perhaps, better thus : 
** We have the power of retaining, altenng, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of formiiig 
them into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

INTERJECTION* 

For the syntax of the Interjection, see Rule v. Note 11. 
page lis. and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 

^ DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts 
of speech, and the rules for forming them into sentences, it is 
jnow proper to give some examples of the manner in which 
the learners should be exercised, in order to prove their 
knowledge, and to render it familiar to them. This is called 
parsing. The nature of the subject, as weH as the adapta- 
tion of it to leamerS; requires that it should be divided into 
two parts; viz. parsing, as it respects etymology alone; and 
pursuig, as it respects both etymolo^ and syntax.* 

S£0TioN 1 ^dmens of efymologieal parsing* 
•* Virtue ennobles us." 
Phiue is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tha 

* See the *^ General Directions for using- the English Exercises," prefixed to 
fk» Sighih and €tnj lUbtMittebt edition of that book, 
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third person, the singular number, and io the nominative 
case. (Dedifte the noun,) Ennobks is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person singa- 
lar. (Repeat the present tenge, the imperfect tense, and ike 
perfect participle.^] Us is a personal pronoun, of the first per- 
son plural, and in the objective case. (Dedine iL) 

** Goodness will be rewarded." 

Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the thirdperson, the sincular number, and in the nommative 
case. (Dedine it) WxU be rewarded is a reeular verb, in the 
passive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. (Repeat the present teme, the im- 
perfed tense, and the perfect participle.) 

•* Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative mood, 
and of the second person singular. (Repeat the present tensej 
tfc) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and in the infinitire 
mood. (Repeat ike present tense, SfC.) 

" Time flies, O I how swiftly." 
Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
(Dedine the noun.) Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the tliird person singular. 
{Rtpeat the present tense, ifc.) 0/ is an interjection. How 
Bnasw\fUy are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Chratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and \n the nominative 
case. (Dedine it.) h is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re^ 
peai the present tense, fye.) A is the indefinite article. Z>e- 
li^ful 18 an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the de- 
crees of comparison.) Emotiitn is a common substantive of 
the neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and 
in the nominative case. (Dedine iU) 

*• They who forgive, act nobly." 
They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, {he plural 
number, and in the nominative case. [Decline it.) ffhoisB, 
relative pronoun, and the nominative case. (Dedine it) 
Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the thira person plural. (Repeat the present tense^ 
Sfc.) Ad is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 

^ Thelmner ihouk! occaatonaUy repeat all the moedf tnd Ibmm oltM ffwlw 
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tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat, ^.) ^oUy is an 
adverb of quality. (RepecU the degrees of comparison,) 

"By living temperately, our health is promoted." 
By is a preposition. lAviitg is the present participle of the 
regular neuter verb, " to live." (Afpcai me pceriicipUs) 
Temperately is an adverb of auality. Our is an adiective 
pronoun of the possessive kina. (Dedine it,) Health is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
ber^^nd in the nominative case. (Dedine it,) Is promoted 
ia a regular verb passive, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third persoh singular. (Rtpeat, ifc) 

" We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us.** 
fTe 15 sl personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Dedine it,) Shoiddbe 
IS an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the imper- 
fect tense, and the first person plural. {Repeat the present 
tense, ifc) Kind is an aajective, in the positive state. (J?c- 
peat the degrees of comparison,) Toissl preposition. Them 
18 a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plurcd number, 
and in the objective case. (Dedine it,) Who is a relative 
pronoun, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Ar€ 
is^n irregular verb meuter, indicative mood, present tense, 
and the third person plural. (Rtpeat, ^c.) Unkind is an ad- 
jective in the positive state. (Rtpeat the degrees ofcompari^ 
son.) To isa preposition, ifs is a personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural number, anu in the objective case. 
{Dedine it,)^Jit^ 

Section £. Specimens of syntadicat parsing, 

" Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
Produces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, })resent 
tense, the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
•* rice," according to rule i. which says ; (here repeat the 
rvU.) Misery is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and the ohjective 
case, governed by the active verb " produces," according to 
Hule XI. which says, ^c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 

Peace is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender, jp«r- 
son, number, and case,) And is a copulative conjunction. 
Joyh a common substantive. (Repeat the jperson, number^ 
and ease,) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing with the 
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nommatiT'e case "peace and joy,'' according to RUi<Bit« 
which says ; {here repeat the rule,) Virtu^^i is a commoD 
substaDtive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, governed by the substantive " crown," 
agreeably to rule x, which says, fyc. Croum is a conmion 
substantive, of the neuter ' gender, the third person, the sin- 
'pular number, and In the nominanve case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a common substantive. {Hcfeal ihf gender ^ 
person, number^ and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. 
Folly is a comnopn substantive. ( Repeat the person^ number ^ 
and ca^e,) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
Its nominative case " wisdom'* or " folly," accoraing to rule 
III. which says, ^c. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, plural number, and in the objective case, governed 
by the active verb ** governs," agreeably to rule xi. which 
says, ^c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind* 
agreeing with its' substantive " heart," according to Note £ 
under rule viii. which says, ^c. Heart is a common sub- 
stantive. (Repeat the gender, person, number, and case») 
Knows is an irregular verb active,- indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeinj^ with its nominative cixse 
" heart,'* according to rule i. which says, ^c. Its is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the neuter 
gender, to agree with its substantive " heart^* according to 
kule v. which says, ^c. it is in the possessive %:sise, governed 
by the noun " sorrows," according to rule x. which says, !fc, 
Sorroios is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
plural number, and the objective case, ji^overned by the active 
verb *' knows," according to Rule xi which says, fyc 

*' The man is happy wno lives wisely." 

Tke is the definite article. Man is a common substantive. 
Repeat the ferson^ number^ ana rase,) h is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
singular, agreeing with the notiiiuative case *' man," accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says, ^c Happy is an adjective in the 
positive state. Who is a relative pronoun, which has for ItB 
antecedent, "p^nn." with wmcli >t agrees in gender and num- 
t>er, according to rule v. wincli Sdys, ifc, lAves is a regular 
rerb neuter, inuicative mood, present tense, third person 
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tingubr, agreeing with ita nominative *^ who,** according to 
KUiiB Ti. which says, ^c. fVisely is an adverb of quan^« 
placed after the verb, according to rulk xv, 

" Who preserves us ?** 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and in 
the nominative case singular. The word to which it relates, 
(its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the an- 
«wer to the question ; agreeably to a note under r0x.e yu 
Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative mood, f>re8eiit 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
" who," according to rule vi. which says, ^o. Us is a per- 
sonal pronoun. (Repeat the person^ numbdry caae^ and rule.) 

^ Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." . 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
relates to the following words, ** Brother's" and ** mine," 
agreeably to note under rule vi. It is in the possessive case, 
governed by ** house," according to rule x. which says, ^. 
Mcnise is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, person, 
numher, and case.) Is is an irregular verb neuter, inaicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case ** house," according to rule i. which 
says, ^c That is an adjective pronoun or the demonstra- 
tive kind. My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. 
Brother's is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
** house" understood, sjiccording to rule x, and a note under 
Rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. Mine is a per- ^ 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, according to a note under rule x. and 
another under rule vi. frho is a»relative pronoun of the 
interrogative kind, of the plural .number, in the nominative 
case, and relates to *'we" following, according to a note under 
JBLULE VI. Inhabit is a regular vero active. (Repeat the mood^ 
tense, person fyc.) it is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the objective case, governed 
by the active verb ** inhabit," according to rule xi. which 
says, Sfc We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the . 
plural number, and the nominative csise to the verb ^^ inhabit" 
understood. The words ** inhabit it" are implied after ** we," 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed.'* 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the 
recond person singular, and agrees with its nominative caM 
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ft thou" understood . To assist is a regular v^b actire, m the 
iniinitivo mood, governed by the preceding rerb '^ remenft- 
ber/* according, to rule xii. which says, ^. TAeisthe 
definite article. Distressed is an adjective put substantively. 

/ " We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person, number^ 
and case,) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat ike 
tnoadj tense, person, Sfv.) JVbt is an adverb of negation. Un- 
employed is an adjective in the positive state. The two neg- 
atives nflt and un', form an affirmative^ agreeably to rule xvl. 
which says, ^c. 

"This bounty has relieved you and us; and has gratified 
the donor." 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Rt-peai the person, num- 
ber, and case,) Has relieved is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, third person^ singular, agreeing with 
its nominative " bounty," according to Rule 1. which says, 
^c. ^ You is a personal pronoun, of the second person plural, 
and in the objective case. (Repeat the goveimment ana ndc) 
And is a copulative conjunction. Us is a (personal pronouq, 
in the objective case, xbw and us are put in the same case, 
according to rule xviii. which says, ^c. And is a copula- 
tive conjunction. Has gratified is a recular verb active, in- 
dicative mood, perfect tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative " bountj," understood. " Has 
relieved, and " Has gratified," are m the same mood and 
tense, according to rule xviii. which says, ^c. The is the 
definite article. Donor is a common substantive, of the third 

Eerson ,the singular number, and the objective case, eoverned 
y the active verb " has gratified," according to Hule xx. 
which says, Sfc. See tfie Octavo Grammar^ on Gender* 

** He wiU not be pardoned, unless he repent.*' 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. WiU 6e 
pardoned is a regular ))a8sive verb, indicative mood, first fu- 
ture tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative *< be," according to rul^ i. and composed of the 
auxiKanes " will be," and the perfect participle "pardoned." 
JVb< is a negative adverb. Unless is a aisjunctive conj unction. 
He is a personfil pronoun. (Repeat the person, number, gen* 
der, and case,) Repent b a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person singular, 
and agrees with its nominative case "he,'* according to 

22« 
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Rule 1. which says, ^c.) It is in the subjanctrve mood, be-' 
cause it implies a future snnse, and denotes uncertainty 
sigfnified by the conjunction ** unless," agreeably to Rule 19, 
and the notes. 

'* Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected^ being independent of the rest 
of the sentence, is the case absolute, accoixling to the fifth 
note of Rule i. Devotion is a common substantive. (Repeat 
the number, person, and case.) Is is an irregular verb neuter. 
(Repeal the mood, tense, person, fyc.J False is an adjective in 
the positive state, and belongs to its substantive '* (devotion*' 
understood, agreeably to Rule viii. which says, fyc. 

" The emfteror, Marcus Aureftus, was a wise and virtuous 
prince.'* 

IVie is tlie definite article. Emperor is a common substan- 
tive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case. Marcus ^urelius is a 
proper name or substantive, and in the hominative case, be- 
cause it is put in apposition with the substantive " emperor," 
agreeably to the first note of Rule x. fVas is an irregular 
Terb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative case " emperor.*' 
•^ is the indefinite article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs 
to its substantive " prince.'* *^nd is a copulative conjunction. 
Virtuous is an adjective, and belongs^ ^c. Prince is a com- 
mon substantive, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of Rule xi. 

"To err is human." 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and jthe nominative case to 
che verb " is.** Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case "to err," agreeably to note 1, under 
Rule the first. Human is an adjective, and belongs to its 
substantive '* nature** understood, according to Rule 8. which 
says, ^c. 

" Tc countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, 
is scarcely one remove from actually committing them.*' 

To countenance persons who are guill-y of bad actions, i9| 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb 
" is." Is is an irregular vferb neuter, ^c. agreeing with^the 
aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nominative case, 
agreeably to Note 1, under Rule the first. Scarcely is an ad- 
verb. One is a numeral adjective agreeing with its substan* 
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tive ** reraoYe." Remove is a cotamon substantia e, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 
From is a preposition. Committing is the present participiC 
of thq regular active verb ^* to commit." Tkem is a personal 
pronoun, of the third person, the plural number, and in the 
objective case, governed bv the participle '* committing,'' 
ligrecablj to Rule ziv. whicn says, fyc. 

" Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of grammarians 
in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first person, and 
the singular number. The sentence may, however, be 
analyzed in the following manner. Lei is an Trregular verli 
active, in the imperative mood, of the second person, the plu* 
ral number, and agrees with its nominative case ** you" un- 
derstood : as, "do you let." Me is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, the singular number, and in tne objective 
case, governed by the active verb "let," agreeably to Rule 
xi. which says, ^c. Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the 
infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " let," ac- 
cording to Rule xii. which says, ^c. 

I' Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health. By 
living frugally and temperately, health is preserved." 

^ lAving expensively and luxurunisly, is the nominative case 
to the verb ^ destroyes,'* agreeably to Note 1, under Rule 1« 
JjivingJru^aUy and temperatdy^ is a substantive phrase in 
the c£jective case, governed by the prepositon ^ by,'' ac- 
cording to Note S, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimensofparsing,if carefully studied by 
the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable him to 
comprehend the nature of this employment ; and sufficiently 
diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, to point out 
and apply the remaining rules, both principal and wh* 
ordinate. 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

AiosoDT consists of two parts : the former teaches the 
true PRONUNCIATION of words, comprising accent, quan* 
TiTT, EMFHASis, PAUSE^ aod TONS $ and the latter, th« 

laws of VJ^RSIFICATION. 



CHAPTER 1. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Section 1. Of decern. 

AcoBNT IS the laying of a peci))iar stress of the voices 
on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be 
better heard than the rest, or distinguished from them : as, 
in the word presume, the stress of the voice must be on 
the letter ti, and second syllable, aume, which take the 
accent. - 

As w6rds mav be formed of a different number of syDableSi 
from one to eignt or nine, it was necessary to have some pe- 
culiar mark to distinguish words from mere s^rllables ; other- 
wise i^peech would be only a continued successnon of syllables, 
without conveying ideas ; for, as . words are the marks of 
ideas, any confusion in the marks* must cause the same in the 
ideas for which they stand. It was therefdre necessary, that 
the mind should at once perceive what number of syllables 
belongs to each word, in utterance. This might be done by a 
perceptible pause at the end of each word in speaking, as we 
form a certain distance between them in writing and printing. 
But this would make discourse extremely tedious ; and 
thoudi it might render words distinct, would make the mean- 
ing of sentences confused. Syllables might also be suffi- 
dently distinguishe^l by a certain elevation or depression of 
▼oice upon one s^' able of each word, wh*ch was theprae- 1 
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tice of some nations. But the English tongue has, for this 
purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which efiectually answers the end. 

Every word in our laneuagu, of more than one syllable, has 
one of them distinguished from the rest in this manner; and 
some wnters assert, that everv monosyilable of two or more 
letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The priDd{)al 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable ii^. 
a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that stress 
whicii we may occasionally place upon another syHable 
besides that which has the principal accent ; in order to 
pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, forcibly, 
and harmoniously : thus, *< Complaisant, caravan," and " vi- 
olin," have freanently an accent on the first as well as on the 
last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. The 
same may be observed of "Repartee, referee, privateer, 
domineer,^* ^c. But it must be observed, that tnouj^h an 
accent is allowed on tne first syllable of these words, it is by 
no means necessary ; they may all be pronounced with one 
accent, and that on the last syllable, witbout the least devia- 
tion from propriety. 

. As emphasb evidently points out the most significant word 
iQ a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not rorbid, the ac- 
cent always dwells with greatest force on that part of the word 
which, from its importance, the hearer has always the great* 
est occasion to observe : and this is necessarily the root ox 
body of the word. But as harmony of termination frequent- 
ly attracts the accent from the root to the branches of words, 
so the first and most natural law of accentuation seems to op- 
erate less in fixing the stress than any other. Our own Saxon 
terminations, indeed, with perfect uniformity, leave the prin- 
cipal part of the word in quiet possession of what seems its 
lawful property ; but Latin andGreek termrSnations, of which 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their original 
accent, and subject almost every word they bestdw upon us 
to-their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great mea-« 
ure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent ia : 
generally on the root ; in words from the learned languages. 
It is generally on the termination ; and if to these we add the . 
different accent we lay on Some words, to distinguish them 
from othersj we seem to have tlie three g^reat principles of ' 
accentuation ; namely, the radical, the termtnational, and th« 
iMifMve. The radical : as, <^L6ve, I6vely, I6veline68 ;" the 
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termraational : as, *< Hdrmony, hariD6Diou8;*' th« dittinclive. 

as, " C6nvert, to convert." 

x^ ACCENT ON DI88TLI.ABLE8. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive'syllables : 
.as, **Di-r6ct, s6me-times;*' but when these words are oto- 
nounced alone, they have never more than one accent* The 
word "dL-m6n," is the only word which is pronounced with 
two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllable is commonly accented : as,'** Childish, kingdom^ 
detest, acted, t6ilsome, lover, scbfier, fairer, fbremost, z^T- 
ous, fulness, meekly, Artist." 

Dissvllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the i^^dical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, "To be- 
seem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
Terb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the' former syllable: as, **To cem6nt, a cement; to con- 
tract, a contract ; to presage, a pr6sage."^ 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on 
the latter syllable: as, ** Delight, pei*fume.'* Those nouns 
which, in the common order of language, must have preceded 
the verbs, often transmit their accent to the verbs they form, 
and inversely. Thus, the noun ** water" must have prece- 
ded the verb ** to water," as the verb ** to corresp6nd," must 
have preceded the ,noun ** corresp6ndent :" and ** to pursue" 
claims priority to ** pursiiit." So that we may conclude, 
"wherever verbs deviate from the rule, it is seldom b^ chance, 
and generally in those words only where a superior law of 
accent takes place. 




b&tter, coi!irage, fastep, quiet ;" accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Canker, butter," have the ac- 
cent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, ** Comprise, esc4pe ;" or having a diphthongin the last syl- 
lable, as, **.App6ase, reveal ;" or ending in two consonants ; 
as, ** Attend ;" have the accents on the latter syllalje. ' 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syllable 
Uave commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as»** Ap- 
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pl&use ;" except some words in ain : *as, *^ YOIafn, ciMaiOy 
mountain.*' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the nrst syl- 
lable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, niin ;" except " create.'** 

JCCENT ON TRISTLLABLEB. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixinjg 
a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, **IiOveli* 
ness, tenderness, contemner, w&goner, ph;^sical, bespatter, 
cbmmentins, commanding, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ous, at, ion : as, ^ Arduous, capital, 
mention," accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in cc, ent, and ate, accent the first syl- 
lable : as, " Codntenance, c6ntinence, armament, imminent, 
ilej^ant, propagate;" unless they are derived from words 
havmg the accent on the last: as, "Connivance, acauaint- 
ancc ;'* and unless the middle syllable has a vowel before 
two consonants : as, " Promiilgate." 

Trisyllables ending in t/, as, *'6ntit^, specify, liberty, victo- 
ry, sii!)sidy," commonly accent the nrst syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in re or Zc, acr.ent tne first syllable : as, 
"L6eible, theatre;" eXcept "Disciple,** and some words 
which have a preposition : as, ** Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in ude, commonly accent the first syl- 
lable : as, " Plenitude, habitude, r^ctitucle." 

Trisyllables ending; in cUory have the accent on the middle 
syllabUi ; as, •* Spectator, creditor," ^c. : except "6rator, sen- 
ator, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diphthong, 
as, "Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two consonants; as, 
** Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, are 
commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, magazine ;** 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two syllables 
to a long syllable : as, " Immatiire, overcharge." 

ACCENT ON POLTSTLLJLBJiES.' 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, gen- 
erally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived: as, ''arrogating, continency, incontinently, com- 
mendable, coitimdnicahleness.*' 

Words ending in aior have the accent generally on the pe- 
nultimat^t or last syllable but one : as, "Emendator, gladia- 
tor, equivocikor, prevaricator." 

Words ending in k commonly have the accent on the first 
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syllable : as, ''amicable, despicable :** unles the second sylla- 
ble has a vowel before two consonants : as, ^ Combibtibla) 
cond^mnable/* 

Words ending in ton, oils, and iy^ have their accent on the 
anteoen ultimate, or last syllable but two: as, "Salvition, 
victorious, activity.*' 

Words which end in ta, io, and calf have the accent on the 
antepenult : as, " C}rcIopfiedia, punctilio, desp6tical." 

The rnles respecting; accent, are not advanced as complete 
or infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. Almost 
every rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in Ene- 
Itsh, as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and authority. 

It mav be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which tne principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, yet 
We may, and do, frequently make the secondary principal, 
and the principal secondary : thus, ** Caravan, complaisant, 
violih, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," may all have 
the greater stress on the first, and the less on the last syllable, 
without any violent offence to the ear : nay, it may be as- , 
serted, that the principal accent on the first syllable of these 
words, and none at all on the last, though certainly improper, 
has nothing in it grating or discordant ; but placing an accent 
on the second syllable of these words would entirely derange 
them, and produce great harshness and dissonance. Tne 
same observations may be applied to " demonstration, lam- 
entation, provocation, i)kvigator, propagator, alligator," and 
every similar word in th^^nguage. 

• ». 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel; which occasions it to be slowly j^oined in pronun« 
ciation with the following letters : as, ^^ Fall, bale^ niddd, 
hdOse^ feature.'' 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant; 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to the suc- 
ceeding letter .: as, ^^ &nt, bdnn^t, h£Uig6r,." 

A long syllable generally requires doi«b1e the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it; thus, " Mate^' and " Note" 
should be pronounced as slowly again as " MSt" and 
'*Ndt." •■ " • -• • ' .- 

Unaccented syllables are generally short: as, '^ftdoiiret ' 
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b6ldn€8s, sinner.'* Bat to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, ^ &lsd, 6xile, gangrene, iimpire, f&retaste/' ^c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as !t ends with a single consonant, or with 
more than one : as, '* Sidiy, r6bber ; persist, m&tchless." ^ 

When the accent is on a semi- vowel, the time of the sylla- 
ble may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi-vowel : as, 
" Cui'', can', fulfil' :'* but when the accent falls on a mute, 
the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same manner : as, 
" Biibble, captain, t6tter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of the 
different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall dismiss 
this subject with a few general rules and observations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ia, iOf and ion, preceded b^ a single consonant, are 
pronounced long: as. Regalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, 
confusion :** except the vowel r, which in that situation is 
short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decidion, contrition." The 
only exceptions to this rule seem to be "Discretion, battal- 
ion, gladiator, national, and rational.'* 

£d, All vowels that immediately precede the terminations i&f 
and dVf are pronounced long: as, " Deity, piety, spontaneity. 
But ifone consonant precedes these terminatiohs, every pre* 
ceding accented vowel is short : except t^ and the a in *' scar- 
city,'* and "rarity :" as, " Polarity, severity, divinity, curiosi- 
ty; — ^impunity." Even u before invo consonants contracts 
itself: as, " Curvity, taciturnity ,"'^c. 

3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termina- 
tions tc and iccdf preceded by a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced short ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmonic," 
have the vowel short; while "Tunic, runic, cubic," have the 
accented vowel Iqpg : and " Fanatical, poetical, levitical, ca- 
nonical," have the vowel short ; but ** Cubical, musical," ^c. 
have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the ant v'>pen ultimate syllable of words, 
with the folio wing terminati< . is, is always pronounced short 
loquy ; as, ^bloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe ; as, apostrophe. ^craey ; as, aristocracy. > 

tnekr ; as, barometer. gf^V I ^^t cosmogony. 

gonal; as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

Serous; as^-somniferoiM io^V i as, anatomy. 

Jjuous; as, superfluoui. painy; as, antipathy. 



Jkteni ; as mellifluent. 
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As no utterance which is void of prc^rfion, can be agreed 
able to the ear ; and as quantity, or pro}M>rtion of time in ut- 
terance, gre^iy depends on a due attention to the accent ; it 
is absolutely necessary for every person who would attain a 
jusC and pleasing delivery, to be master of that point « Su 
ihis section in the Octavo Grammar, ' 

SECTION'S. Of EmphasiB, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
whicn we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater sti*ess. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, 
Rot only will discourse be rendered heavy and lifeless, but 
the meanifig often left ambiguous. If the emphasis be pla- 
ced wrong, we shall pervert and confound the meaning whol- 
ly. 1 o give a common instance : such a nmple question as 
this, " Do you rider to town to-day ?" is capable of do fewer 
than fouraifferent acceptations, according as the emphasis is 
differently placcid on the words. If it be pronounced thus : 
*^ Do you ride to town to-day ?*' the answer may naturally be, 
^'No, we send a servant in our stead.** If thus : ^^Do you 
ride to town to-dky ?" answer, " No, we intend to walk," 
** Do you ride lo town to-day ?** " No, we ride into the 
country." "Do you ride to town fo-rfay?" "No, but we 
shall to-morrow.'' In like manner, in solemn discourse, the 
whole force and beauty of an e^tpression often depend on the 
emphatic word ; and we may present to th? hearers quite 
different views of th^ same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our SavioUr, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ao- 
cording as the words are pronounced. " Jodas, betrayefft 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?* *' Btirttyegt thou," makes 
the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. ♦* Betraywjt 
Viou^ makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his matter. 
** Betray est thou theaonofman^resX% il upon our Saviour's 
personal character and eminence. " Betrayest thou the son 
of man unlhakisaV turns it upon his prosthutin^ the signal 
of peace and friendship to Vie purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often ^ies CI the word that a^KS a question : 
as, " fTho said so ?" «» l^c; Will he come ?" fVhat shall I 
do?^- « WkUhtr shal g ?' ^-Why dost toou weepF' 
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4j|fi when two words are set in eontrastf or in oppositioQ 
tooKH'- anotheri they are both emphatic; as, ''He is the 
tjfrantj not the fcdhfTf bf his people ;'* " His subjects^ar 
him, but they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that al- 
most every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hiWs and oiifes, ye 
rivers, woods, and plains f * or, as that pathetrc expostufation . 
in the prophecy of Eaekiel, "Why will ye die !" In the lat- 
ter short, sentence, every word is emphatical ; and oft which 
ever word we lay the emphasfs, whethe'r'on th'e first, second, 
third, or fourth, it strikes out a different sense, and openi^A 
new subject of moving expostulation. . ' 

As accent dignifies the sylkbke on which ft is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so em* 
phasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and presents it 
ni a stronger light to the understanding. Were there no ac- 
cents, words would be resolved, into their original syllables : 
were there no emphasis, sentences would he resolved into 
their original woros ; and, in this case, the hearer would he 
under tte painful necessity, first, of making out the words^ 
and afterwards^ their meamng. 

' Em]»hasis is of; two kinds, simple and - complex. Sknple, 
when tt serves to point out only the plaip meaning of any 
propo9ition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it nnarks 
also some affection or emotion of the mind,; or gives-a mean- 
ing to words, which they would not have in ihejr usual ae» 
ceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely more 
than a stronger accent, with little or ni> change of tone; yvh^R 
it is coniplex, besides force, there is always superadded a 
manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple ei»- 
phasis : ^^ And ffathan said to David, Tnou art th« mai J^ 
(The emphasis, on thou^ serves only to point out /the ne^eamng 
of the speaker. But in the sentence whicji follows, we per- 
ceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to the simple 
tneaning : " Why will ye die !" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in differ«nt parts of 
the same sentence, sokis frequently required to be contin- 
ued, with a little variatipo, on two, and sometimes three 
woras. together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position : "If yoii seek to make one n'cA, 
•study not to increase his slorns, but to diminish his desires J* 
Emphasis may be furthe^ distipguished, into theweakejr and 
. the stronger emphasis, (n the sentence, ** Exercise and tem- 
peranee slrengtheu the constitution;" we perceive mope 
force on the word strengihtn^ than on uiy other ; though it is 
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not equal to the stress which we apply to the word indiffefr 
cnC, in the foRowin^ sentefice : '^ Exercise and temperance 
strengthen even an xndifftnni constitution." It is also prop- 
er to remark, that the words exercise, tempercmce, constitution^ 
in the Iwt exaniple but one, are pronounced with greater 
force, than the parljciples and and the ; and yet those words 
cannot properly be called emphaticai : for tiie stress that is 
laid on them, is no more than sufficient to convey distinctly 
the meaning of each word. — From these observations it ap- 
pears, that the smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, 
conjunctions, prepositions, fyc. are, in general, ooscurely and 
feebly expressed ; thrit the substantives, verbs, and more sig- 
nificant words, are firmly an4 distinctly pronounced; and 
ihat the emphaHcal words, those which mark the meaning of 
a phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our synables is fixed, in 
words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
words arc ranged in sentences ; the lone being changed into 
short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning r and as it is by emphasis only, 
that the meaning can be pointed* out, emphasis must be the 
re^lator of the quantity. A fe^ examples wiU make this 
|»omt very evident. 

Pleas'd thott sh&lt heer — ^and learn the secret power, t{c 
Pleased tlida shalt hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear — 
PleasM thou shalt hear — in spite of thrm shftit hear — 
PlejHj'd thdu shih hear—though not beheld the fair- 
In the first of these instances, the words Mai^4 »nd h^ar, 
being equally emphaticai, are both k)ng ; whilst the twb in- 
termediate words, thou and shaU, being rapidly passed over 
as the sense demands, are reduced to a short quantity. 

In the second instance, the word thotA bv being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length, 
than ivhen pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of quan- 
tity in the words pkas^a and hear, which are soundecf shorter 
than in the preceding instance. The word f^o^ still contin- 
ues short. Here we may also observe, that though thou is 
Song in the first part of the verse, it becomes short when re- 
peated in the second, on account of the more forcible empba- 
«is belonging to the word cUdne, which follows it. 

In the third instance, tlie word shaU having the emphasiBy 
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obtaias a long qnantity. And thov^li it is impossible to ftor 
.long tbe sound oftbis word, as it ends in a pure mute, yet io 
this, as in' all similar instances, the additional quantity is to be 
niadeout by a rest of the voice, proportioned to the impor- 
• tance of the word. In this instance, we may also observe, 
that the word shaU, repeated in tlie second part of the line, is 
reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, tne word h^ar placed in oj^positioo 
to the word behUdfin the latter part of the line, obtains froiii 
the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate lengtii. 
The words <^u and ^Aa//,are again reduced to short quanti- 
ties ; and the word putts' d lends some of the time which it 
possessed, to the more im)>ortiint word hear. 

From these, instances, it is evident, that the quantity of our 
syllables is not. fixed ; but governed by emphasis.--To ob- 
serve a due measurement of time, on afl occasions, is doubt- 
less very difficult ; but by instruction, attention, and practice, 
the difficulty may beovefcome. 

Emphasis chang^es, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, ia jparticular cases, the seat of the accent. 
This ia demonstrable from the following exampjes. 

**He shall Increase, but I shall c/^crease.'' "There is a 
difference between ^ivin^^ and ybV^ivingJ' ^^ In this speciofs 
of. conpposition, 77/ausibility is much more essential than 
/?robability.** In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on. syllables, to which it does not com- 
monly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the empha- 
sis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possibly to be giv- 
en, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a just con- 
ception of the force and spirit of the sentiments which he is 
to ()rojiounce. For to lay fhe emphasis with exact proprie- 
ty, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It is 
far from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is one of the 
.greatest trials of a true and just taste ; and must arise from 
feeling delicately ourselves, and. from judging accurately, 
of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pi'oper to 
caution the learner : namely, that of multiplying emphatica! 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in tlie use 
of them, that "we can give them any weiglit. If they recur 
too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to render every 
thing which he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay Tittle regard to 
them. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is 
Ukecrowdingall thepageaof a book with Italic characters, 
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whitb as to the effect, is just the same as to use no sych dis- 
tinctions at all. 

Section 4. Of PtMses* 

Pauses Or rests, ih speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
cases, a measurable space of time.. . ' * 

Pauses lire equalt]^ necessary tQ the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breathy without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by these temporary rests, relieve' the organs of speech, which 
otherwise would be soon tired by continued action: to. the 
hearer, that the ear also may be relieved JTron^ the fatig;i^' 
which it woulf^ otherwise endure from a continuity of $t>aoc^^ 
and that the understanding may have sufficient time to marli 
the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 
, There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses; 
and next, such as mark the distinction's of the sense. Ao- 
emphatical pause is made, after something. has been said of 
peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's, 
attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher, 
it in with a p^use of this nature. Such pauses have the same 
effect as a strong emphasis ; and ^ are subject to the same 
rules ; especially to the caution just now given, of not re- 
peating them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon 
attention, and of course raise expectation, if the importance 
of the matter is not fully answerable to such expectation, 
they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

Dut the most Sequent and the principal use of pauses, Is,, 
to mark the divi»ons of the sense, and at the same time to. 
a!low the speaker to draw his breath ; .and the proper and., 
delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and* 
difficult articles of delivery. |n all reading, and public speak- 
ipg, the management of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, so as not to oblige us to divide words fiom one another,, 
which have so intimate a connexion, that thev ought to be 
pronounced \\'ith the same breath, and without ihe leastsepa- 
ration. Many sentenced are miserably mancledj' and the 
force of the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being 
made in the wrong pla^e. To avoid this, every one, while 




the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It 
may easily be gathered at the intervals of the periodL when 
the voice is only suspended for a moment; and, oy this 
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management, one may always ^ave a suffieient rtook for ear* 
ryin^ on the longest sentence, without improper inter«» 
ruptions. 

jPauses in reading, and public dificourse, must be formed 
upoQ the manner in which lye utter ourselves'.in ordinitFy, 
sensible conrersation| and not upon the stifiTartiiicial manner 
which we acquire, from read|ng ' books according to tlia 
common punctuation., Ijl will by no means be sumcient to 
attend to the points used in printing ; Tor these ar^ far fromr 
marking €dl the pauses which ought to be made in.apeakkig. 
A mechanical attiention to these resting-places ba^i perhaps 
been one 6ause ofmonotonyy.b^ leading the reader to a stmi- 
lai* tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every iieriod.- 
The primary use of points is, to assist the reader in dis- 
t^tintte tlie grammatical construction ; and it is only* as a 
s^condfary object, that they regulate his pronunciation* 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied with a 
proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is 
intimated ; much more than by the length of them, which 
can seldom b? exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a 
slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper; some- 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and some* 
times that peculiar tone add cadence which denote the ben- 
tence to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regubte 
ourselves, by attending to the manner in which nature teack- 
es us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse 
with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incompkte ; and the closing pause,, 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, tnough. 
thie sense is not completed, the voice takes the clo^ng, rather 
than the suspending pause ; and others,, in which the sen- 
tience finishes by the pause of suspension. 
' The closing pause must not. be confounded with that fall 
of theroice, or cadence, with which many readers uniformly 
finish a sentence. ^Nothing is more destructive of propriety 
and epergy , thail this habit. The tones and inflections of the 
voi<^e at the close of a sentence, ought to be diversified, ac- 
cording to the general nature of the discourse, and tl^. par- 
ticular c6nstrtictibn and meaning of the sentence. In plain 
narrative, and especially in argumentation, a small attention 
to the manner in which we relate a &ct, or i^ntain an argu- 
ment,^ 16 conversation, ttilishow,'that it is frequently more 
ptt>per to raise the voice, th! n I^q let'it fall, at the end of a 
leo t irtioe. Some sentences 1. .3 so constructed, that the last 
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words require a tlrODger«mpftiasi9 than any of the preceding*, 
while others admit of being^ closed with a soft and g^enae 
sound. Where there Is nothing in the sense which requires 
the last sound to be elevated or em|>hatical, an ea^y faB, 
sufficient to show that the sei^se is finished, win be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, espedaRy those of the plHintirn, ten- 
der, or sotemn'kind, the tone of the passion will often require 
a still greater caden<te of the voice. The best method of cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read sthci senfen- 
ceSf in which the style is pointed, and in which antitheses are 
frequently introduced : apd argumentative pieces, or such as 
abound with interrogatives, or earnest ejfciamation. 

Section 5. Of^Tonts. 

Tones are different both from einphasis dnd pausei;!; 
consTstingin the modulation of the voice, the notes or va- 
riations of sound which we employ in the expression of our 
sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a de- 
gree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, peculiarly 
so.calted, affect sentences,! parajgraphs, and sometimes even 
the whole of a discourse. 

To show theuseand necessity of tones, we need only ob- 
serve, that the mind, in commuoicating its ideas, is in a con- 
tinual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the^ differ^ 
ent effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. ' Now 
the end of such communication being, not merely to lay open 
ihe ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite th 
him Who utters them, there must, be other sisos. than words, 
to mjinifest those feelings ; as words uttered in a mohoto- 
nous manner^ can represent only a similar state of mind, per- 
fectly free from all activity or emotion^. As the communica* 
tion of these internal feelings. Was of much. more consequence 
in our socl^. intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of Qur beitig did not, as in thatcoaveyance, leave 
the invention of the language of eoaotiori, tonum; but im* 

Eressed it himself upon our nature in the same manner as he 
as done with regard to the rest of the animair world ;• all of 
which express their various feelmgs, by various tones. . Ourt 
indeed, from the superior.«ibk.Siat.wehold»are tni^hiirh 
degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of tha 
mind, an exertion of the fikncy, or an emotion of the heart; 
which ha^ not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the^o« 
gree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper used 
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these tonest that tbe ^(^apitii^ ^ beawtj) ftnd hftitmooy of cU- 
EyervjCoiislsL . ; . - •, , . . • 

An extract from the. MautlfuMamentation of Davjd ov«r 
Saur^d Jons^than, may veryeas ati eaeample of . what has 
b^en said on tliis sabject. ^ '* Tb« b^iUty of Israel 14 slam 
'upon thy hi|;h places. How »re . the roighty. Men \ Tell it 
jaotinOath; publish it not in thestreets^of Jkskelon: lest the 
.dau^|;iters of the Philistines rejoice; lest .the ;dau^ters:Qf the 
.uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of. Oilboa,.let there 
.be no dew, nor rain upon you, oorfieldsof offerings; for there 
th^ shield of the mighty was vildiy cast away ; the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been >ajaointed with oU:!" The first 
of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore 
the note is low. Tne n^xt contains & spirited command, and 




fetent from the two former : not so low as the first, nor so high 
as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language oCthe emotions, is not 
•D .difficult. to be aittkined^ as -most readers deem to imagkie. 
If we enter into the spirit of thcjauthor^s sentiments, as well 
as into the meaning of his words, we sh»ll t(ot fail to deliveir 
the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peo- 
p^ who speaK English without a iirrovincial tone, that have 
not an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when 
^ey utter their sentiments in earnest discoui^se : and the re»>* 
jion thiVt they have not the same use of them^ in reading aloud 
the.sen4inients.of others, may be traced to the very defect- 
jb^e and erroneous method, in whieh the art of reading is 
<«iught ^ wherd»y all the various, natural, expressive tones of 
speecih, are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, read- 
ing notes, are-substituted for them. 

l^ut when we recommend to readers >&» iittention to the 
tone iand language of enootions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper •limitatioft. Moderation is neeesSary in this 
point as it Is m other tbingsi For when reading' becomes 
•trictiyiimitative^it assumes a theatrical m&nnel*, and must bo 
bighl^r improper, as jvell as give ofience to thie* heareiv : be*> 
cause itis mconBistent with mAt ddieacy and modesty, wnicfa, 
on cdloGcasioQS, aife indi^ptosable.' ...</. 

■' " /CHAPTEi'lI. 

'' , . OF VERSIFICATION. . 

•' isthercBre few persons who Ho not sometimes read "po* 
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etical comp^sitip9tf it furems necessary to '(^€'thfl student 
some idea ofthdt j^to^rammar, which explains the prin* 
dpltis of versiiioatiQo ; that, in reading poetry, hfemay be the 
better able to judge of ^t^ correctnes, and relish its beauties. 
When tills irvely.xnojde Qf exhibiting nature and ^ sentiment, 
is perfectly chaste, it isqltaa^faund to be, highly intereslSog 
ana instructive. 

. YersiHgation is the arrangenient df a certain number 
and variety of syllables, accoi*ding to certatnlawsi 

' Rhyme is- the correspondent of the last' sound of one 
verscj to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts .of vi^r^e* We- 
shall consider these aeparately* , < , 

OP POETIC AL'y»rr.' • 

A certain number of syllables conoected« Ibrm a foot 
They are called feet, becituse, it \^ bv their aid that the 
toice, as it were, steps along through the verse* in a meas- 
ured pace ; and it is iiedessury that the «y)lable8. which thark 
this regular movement of the voice, should, in 3ome manner, 
be distinguished from the others. \ T^is distinction was made 
among the ancient B'Omans, by dividing their syU^bles into 
long and short, and ascertaining their quantity bjf. an exact 
proportion of time in suundmgthem ; the long being* to the 
short, as two to one ; and the lopg ayjlables, being thus the 
more important, marked the movement. In English, sylla^ 
bles are divided into acp^i^ted and.iinaccented ; ahd the ac- 
cented svllables beih^ as.strong1y diiitinguish^d ffom.the ui|- 
accenteo, by the peculiar stress or tlie vohie upon tKem, ar^. 
eiqualiy capable oPm^rkihg the movement, and poinding out 
the regular paces o^ the voice, as the long syllables wece by 
their quantityvBDic^'ii^thci^R^instis. ' i ' i 

"When the feetj^are ibbnled^by an accent on V6wels,*they* 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and have 
the same just Quantity in their syllables.' So that, in this res- 
pect, we have all that the ancients had, andsomethfng which 
thev had not. We have in fact duplicates of each root,, yet> 
vnm such a di£fereneey as to fit them lor dilTerent purposes!^ 
to be applied at our pleasure* < - 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself | and ' 
it Is upon the knowledge and right application of these pow- 
ers, that the pleasure and efiectof numbers cbififlj' depend.* 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two,>or of. three* 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds^ focir.of two syl- 
lables, and four of three, as follows : 

V 
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tilSSTLlCiABtS. ' VMSVLIiABLE'. 

A Trochee- w - A^Dactyl-wy 

An Iambus j - An Amphibrach o - u 

A Spondee — * ' An Ariapast J w - 
A Pyrrhic ^J sj A Tribrach v w w 

ATroehee has the first syllable accented, and' the las^ un- 
bccented : as, "Hatoftll, pettish." 

An Iambus ha^ the, first; sellable unaccented, and the last 
accented: as, ** JBStray, consist.* 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : as, 
* The pale md6n." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: as, 
« 5n the titH tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented : as ; *< I^li(Hir^» possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and iast syllables unaccented ; 
and the middle one accented : as, ** D^li^hffill, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, " CdntrSvene, "acquiesce." 

A Tribrach bus all 'tis syllables unaccented : as, 'VNOm^rft- 
bl6, conquerable." 

Soncie of these feet may be denominated imnctpoZ feet; as 
piecesOf poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of any of 
them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Ana- 
piest« The others may be termed 9econdary feet ; because 
thidir chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve 
the verse. 
^ We shall first explain the riatureof the principal feet.^ 

' IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, ac- 
cording to the number of feet or syllables of whicn they are 
composed. . . i ^ . , 

■ • ' ■ 

1< The shortest form oftheEnglishriftrnfaiG consists of an 
laipbus, with an additional short iiy liable s .as, 
:. Disdaining, 
Complaining, • . ! ' . . 

Consenting,' :.' 

, Repenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincideB with 
the. Amphibrach. 

ft. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be 
continued through any great nuhiber of lines. It consists of 
1100 iambuses.*' 

What place Is here! 

What scenes appear ! 
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To me the rose 

No longer glows, . . ^ . • . 

It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short .tyliik-. 
ble: as, . ., ■ . 

ttpon Si mdimt&in 

Beside a fountain. •, ' 

S. The third form consists of <Ar^e Iambuses. 

Yn plA<jes' fer dnnfear, ' 

Or famous or obsrure, 

"W^ere whrtiesomeis'theair, - 

Or where tli^^Ostimpjure^- 
Jt som^tijiiesadmits of an additional short syllable : at, . f 

Our hearts nd longer languish* : " . » 

y 4. The fourth form is made up of/our Iambuses. 

And may at last my wfeary age',. 

Find oat tbe^peapeful h'ermitai^ 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of^ve I«in« 
buse&' 

H6w lov^d, h6wvaia*d. Once, Avails thde ndt. 
To whom related, or by whoin b^gpts 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud ^hall be. 
Be wisetd-day, 'tis madness to d^ler : , , . 

Next day thef/ital precedent will plead ; ..'{ 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
This is called the Heroic measure, tn its simplest form it 
consists of five Iambuses ;, but by the admission of other feet, 
as Trocb€<^s, Dai^tyls,' Anapaests, ^c. it is capable of nuiny fa- 
rieties. Indeed, mos^ of the English common measures.may 
be varied'ib:the-tome way, as well as by the different ^dst*^ 
tion of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form o4^<»ur Iambic is commonly called the 
jAUxandrin^ measure. It consists oftftr lambusesi ; 

Fdr thou &rt but dHddst ; b€ humble and'be "Wfsie. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into helrolc rhyme ; 
and when used sparingly, and with judgment, bctalions an 
agreeable variety. . •' >.''V .^ 

ThS seas sh&ll waste, th€ skies in smdke dScay, .hR 
Rocks fall to dust, and mbun tains «ne!l lrw.ay'] 
But fiiC^ his-word, his saving pow*r i^einains : > ' ''' "' . ' V 
Thy nalm/or everloBts, thy ownMfSgmk f/i^ns, 

7. The seventh ai^d last form, of our Iambic x^e^surei if 
made up of «even Iambuses. 

Th6 X^rdd^sc^nd^ frdm&b^ve,. 

l&nd b6wM tii6 heavens high* : . ... 
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Thia was'ancieijtlv written in one litie ; but it is now bro- 
ken into two ; the nrst containing four feet, and the second 
three:- 

Whfin all thy mercies, O na^ GOd ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. ' 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on eyen 
fyllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general^ 
more melodious, as this rule is morestrietly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1. Tbe shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable. ' . , 

Tamaitc^ase, • 

Sink to peace. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used 
OD serious occasions. 

2. The second English forni of the Trochaic consists of 
Uoo feet ; and is likewise so bnef, that it is rarely used for 
any very serious purposek 

On th€ mduntain 

By ff fountain. 
It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an additional 
long syllable : as, ' 

Tn the days df old, . 
Fables plainly told. 

.3. The third species consists oiihrtt trochees : as, 
When dur hearts ^re mourning; ' 

Q^.of three trochees, with an additional long, syllable: as, 
' Restless mortals toil f6r nought ; 
^ , Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; . 
BIjss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 

• There you cannot seek in vam ; 
, ..r;. For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees: 
as, .-. • 

Bound (Is rdars th6 t^mp^st louder. 
This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

• • Idlft AftjBr dinnfir in his chair, 

Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. ' It is 
composed pf^ve trochees^ «. . ' • 
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All thftt w&lk dn f^t4k ride in cbftritts, 
All that dwell in palace8,or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists offv 
trochees: as, 

Qin ft mdunt&in, str^tch'd beneath & hOary willdw, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the roHing billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language 
admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed 
•n the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 

From th£ Idw pleasures 6f this f&ll^n natilre, 
Rise we to higher, ^c. 
ANAPiCSTlC verses are divided into several species. 
1. The shortest anaptestic verse must be a single ana- 
p»st: as, 

But In vain. 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. . And therefore the first and simplest form 
of our genuine Anap^stic verse, is made up of Uco An^yeests : 
as, 

Bflt his c6urSlge *g&n fail. 
For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable* 
Th^n his c6ur&ge *g&n fail hira, 
For no arts could avail him. 
£. The second species consists of Mre« Anaptrats. 

t5 y<& w6ods, spread y6ur branches &pace ; 

To your deepest recesses 1 fly ; 
I would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 
1 would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and muclTused, both in 
solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapcestic, consists of/our 
Anapiests. 

M&y Igdv£rn my passionsVtth abs^UOte sway ; 

And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 

X)n th<^ warm cb^ek fif yduth, smiles &nd rds^s &re blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal fee^ 

in their more simple forms. They are capable of numerous 
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variations, by theintermixtureoftKbse feet with each other; 
and by the admission of the secondary feet 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on vowels^ 
the feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity; That 
the student' may clearly perceive this difference, we shall 
produce a specimen of each kind. , . : :-/ 

O'er h^cipsdf rtiins stalk'd the lately hind. .' 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each "second 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the sanie latnr 
bic movement, but formed by accent on consonants^ except 
the last syllable. 

Then nislling, cr&ckling, cr&shing thiinder ddwn. 

Here the titae of the short accented syllables, is compen- 
aated by a short pause, at the end of each word to which 
they belong. . 

We now prof>eed to show the manner in which poetry la 
Taried and improved, by the admission of secondary feet in- 
to its composition. 

Miirmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
The first foot here Is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three AniphiUrachs mixed with Iambics* 

' rnnOmerablij before th' Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth strain up the thr6at*nTn* st^^p. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a genu- 
ine Spondee by quantity ; the tWrd a Spondee by accenti 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second 
a Spondee. 

That dn weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of Engtish versiflcation, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we 
are not only allowed the use of al! the ancient poetic fifcet, in 
our heroic measure, but we have, as before observed, dupli- 
elites of eacht agreeing in movement, though diflfenng m 
measure,* a;id which make different impressions on the ear; 
an opulence peculiar to our language, and which may be 
the source of a boundless variety. 

or POETICAL PAUSES. *^^ 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 

• Moveraent and measure arc thus dialloyuUhed. Movement exjpN^SM the 
progTCMlveorler of sounds, whetl:er from liirong to weak, frora inng toiboru 
or^v&» Mr«(ii. Meamre ^gnUiet tbe proporti'in of timef both In founds and 
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melody, perfectly distiBct from each other. The former 
may be caWitdsentetiiial, the latter hamuntie pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are linown to us by 
the name of stops, and which have names given them, as the 
comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
|)ause, and the ccBsural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final cause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the csesural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

The finaf pause preserves the melody, without interfering 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre ; and oeing made only by a suspen«ion 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never afifect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage* gained to num- 
bers, by this final pause Ojt stop of suspension. It also pre- 
vents that monotony, that sameness of note at the ena of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note of 
its own, but always takes that which belongs to the prece- 
ding word, it changes continually with the matter, ana is as 
vanous as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marl^s the difi*erence between prose and verse ; which will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

^ Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbid- 
den tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, 
and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater man restore 
us, and re^in the blissful seat, sing heavenly muse !** 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this 
was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By prop- 
erly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the passage to 
its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank verse^ 
in such a manner, as to make every line sensible to the ear ; 
for, what is the use of melody, or tor what end has, the poet 
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composed 16 versie, if in /reading his lines, we suppress hm 
numoers,.by on]itti|rig theiinal (^ause; and degrade theiU) by 
our proBtinciatU>n, into mere prose? 
> The C^esara is commonly. on the foMh,-fifth, or sixth syU 
lable of heroic verse. \ u 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot : 
as, 

The silver eeY^ in shining Tolumefs rolPd, 

The yellow carp^^ in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot : 
as, 

Round broken colurpns'' clasping ivy twin'd,; 
O'er heaps of ruin'' stalked 'the stately hind; 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot: aS| 

'Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplored, <' < 
Could make a geutle belle'' reject la iontl.. . - > 

A line may be divided into three portions, by two desuras * 
asi 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the cold ground'*' arid bfl^" 
• LookM up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to the 
nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses which di- 
vide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause .may be 
called a demi-ccssura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. . 
Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. ^ 

Rides' in the whirl wino" and directs'' th6 storoil* , 

OF HBLOST, UARMONT, AND £XPi^«6,SI0N< 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, the 
constituent parts uf verse, we shaU now point out, more par- 
ticularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great ob- 
jects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a ))leasing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the laws ,of measure 
and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an ac- 
tion of the mind, in comparing the different memh^r^ of a 
verse with each other, and perceiving. a diie and beautiful 
proportion between them. By expression, su^h a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve to 
enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentimetlt. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 
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> l«t. VTitfa regard to melody, 

Frottt the examples whieh. we have giren^fvienes eoM^ 
posed in all the pnncipal feet^it Is evideot that a considerate 
portioD of melody is focmd in each of them, though in differ* 
ent degrees. Verses made up of pare Iambics nave an ex- 
eellentmelodr* 

That the nnal and cnsural pauses contribute to irielody, 
camot be doubted by any persoh who reviews the instances 
which we hare already gtven of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody^ the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the third. 

Ad, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics hare indeed a fine harmony ; 
botes the -stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uoiformity would disgust the ear in a long succession ; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might intro- 
duce the pleasure of vanety, without prejudice to melod^r ; 
or which misht even contril^ute to its improvement. Of this 
nature was the introduction of the Trochee, to form the first 
foot of an heroic verse : a;s, 

,■ Favoiirs td odne, tdall shiS smiles dxt^nds, 
C^ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of, these lines begins with a Trochee ; the> remaining 
feet are in the Iambic movement In the following line of the 
same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All th€ae dur ndtidns vain, s6es Snd dftrides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, without 

Srejudice to melody, U the intermixture of Pyrrhics and 
Ipondees ; in whicn, two impressions in the one foot make 
up for the want of one in the other ; and two long syllables 
compensate two short ones, so as to make the sum of the^ 
quantity of the two^et, equal to tw6 Iambics. 

0n thS gr^en bank td look lotd th^ ctear 
Smooth lake th&t tdme se^m*d another sky- 
Bjtdod rord stood vast iofinitfide cdoHn^d. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach* 
Which manf ft bard had chiuritM mknf & day. 

In this Ime, we fiiidthat two of the feet are Amphibrachs ; 
and three. Iambics, ' . 

We have before shown thkt the csesura improves the 
melody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
impor6in( Office, that of being the chief .source of harmony in 
Dumbers. 
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The first and lowest perception of harhiony, by nkevM of 
the ciBsura) arises GrOm comparingtwo members of the same 
lane with each otber^ divided in the manner to be seen in the 
instances before noeiitioned ; because the beauty of propor> 
tion in the members, according to each of these divisions^ is 
founded in nature ; being as one to two—two to three-^r 
three to two. ' , 

The next degree arises frcmi comparing the hiembers ol 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the boldyonth'^ strain upthe threatening steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets^ down the valleys sweep. 

. Here we find the cssura of the firat line, .at the end of the 
second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in tbv last 
line. 

llang o'er their coursers' heads'^ with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back'''' beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third foot, 
in the first line ; and of the second in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from companog a 
greater numner or lines, and observing the relative propor- 
tion of the coiq)let8to each other, in point of siihilarity and 
diversity, as : . • 

ThyforestB Windsor^< and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch V and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays.^'' Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs^" and open all your shades* 
Not half so swift'^the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle"" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
\ot half so swiftly'' the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds^ he drives the trembling 
doves. . ' 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the dififerent seats of the three csesura^may be toe source 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest melo- 
dy. This is still increased by the introduction of two csssii- 
ras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The semi- 
pauses double every where the terms of comparison ; give a 
more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; afford new 
proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope; lor diversi- 
ty and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

' Warms" in the sun'' refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all eiteoti 
Spreads' undivided" operates unspent 
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Sd. The last object in versification regards expression. 
. When men express their sentiments by words, they natur- 
ally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which is 
consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; and 
the Dactylic or ^napsestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spon- 
daic, prevails even in common discourse, according to the 
different nature of the sentiments expressed. To imitate na- 
ture, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in the artifi- 
dal composition of verse, must take care to make the move- 
ment correspond to the sentinaent, by the proper use of the 
several kinas of feet : and this is the first ana most general 
source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and sen- 
timents, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
shown by an uncommon succession of lon^ syllables, which 
detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 

So stretched oat huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example afibrds instances of the power of a Tro- 
chee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. / 

and sheer within 
Lights dn his f<&et : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'6r thS f<&nce with ease intd th£ fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the act 
of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him — ^ lights dn 
bis ffeet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes 
us see the wolf—" leap o'6r th6 f6nce." — But as the mere act 
of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance to be 
attended to, but also the facility with which it is done, this is 
stroQgly marked^ not only by the smooth foot which follows 
— "with ease" — itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrr- 
hic preceding the last foot — ^** int6 thfe fold" — whicn indeed- 
carries the wolf—-" with ease Int6 thfi fdld.*' 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal por- 
tions : such as that aflter the first, and before the last semir 
pede. 

thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day'^ or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Here the caesura after the first semipede Dov, stops us an* 
R laf 
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expectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with the 
greatness of the authors loss, the loss of sight. 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud'' as from numbers without number^' sweet 
A» from blest voices uttering j6y. 

There is something very striking in this uncommon cajsu- 
ra, whict suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the import^ 
ance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, "with an example containing the 
united powers of many of the principles whifch have been ex- 
plained. 

Dire w&s the t6ssing'' dfeep the gr6ans'' Despair" 
Tended the sick" bisiestrrom couch to co^ich'' 
And dv€r thfim tridmphant deSth'' hfo dirT' 
Shook''' bdt d«l&y*d td strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, are 
taken from « Sheridan's Art of Reading r to which book the 
Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more extensive 
information on the subject. 



-V PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composi- 
tion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose pf marking the different pauses which 
the sense, and an accumte pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, 
double that of the semicolon \ and the Period, doublcthat 
of the colon. 

The precise quantity or (luration of each pause, cannot be 
defined ) for it varies with the time of the whole. The siune 
composition inay be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; 
but the proportion between the pauses should be ever inva- 
riable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application 

* As punetuRtion is intended to aid both the sense, and the pronunciation pf 
a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed under the part of Syu« 
tax, or Prosody* . The nature of the subject, its extent and importance, and the 
grammatical knowledge which it presupposes, have induced us to malie it adia- 
tfaietaud sttbsequeot article. 
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of the points, we must distinsuish between an vaipetftd 
phrase^ a nmpte sentence, and a eompmrnd sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no- assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, ^ Therefore ; in 
haste ; studious or praise." 

A simple sentence has but ode subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied : as, "Temperance preserves health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together : as, ** Good 
nature mends and beautifies all objects ;*' ** Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them, 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the object, 
the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, and the 
like : and the subiect or verb mav he either immediately 
connected with tnem, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which is connected with some other, 
and so on : as, " The mind, unoccupied with useful knowl- 
edge, becomes a magazine oftrifles and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and com- 
pound members. See page 101. 

CHAPTER I. . 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, thoush very closely 'connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a pause between them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that in general, no points are requisite, except a .full 
stop at the end of it : as, "The. fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." " Every part of matter swarms with liv- 
ing creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is along one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, 
may admit of a pause immediately before the verb: as, " The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to negject 
the cultivation of the English language:" "To be totally in- 
different to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of a 

simple sentence is inten'upted by an imperfect phrase, a 

comma is usually introduced before the begmning, amtf at the 

,end of this phrase: as, "I remember, tmh gratUude, his 

goodness to me :" " His work is, in many respects^ very im 
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perfect It is, therefore, not much approved." But when 
these interruptions are sljefat and unimportant, the comma is 
better omitted : as, ** Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" 
** There is «ttre/^ a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is frequent 
occasion for commas. Tnis will appear from the following 
Tules ; some of which apply to simple, as well as to compound 
sentences. 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a pomma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim:" "The husband, wife, ana 
children, suflFered extremely:"* "They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in* trade :" " He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected oy a conjunction : as, " Vir- 
tue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" " Liber- 
tines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" " There is a natu- 
ral difference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly." But if the parts connected are not short, 
a comma may be inserted, though the conjunction is expres- 
sed : as, " Romances ma^ be said to be miserable rhapso- 
dies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" " Intemperance de^ 
stroys the strength of our bodies, and the vigour of our 
minds." ^ 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, *' Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was a 
brave, wise, and pious man ;" " A woman, gentle, sensible, 
well-educated, and religious;" "The most mnocent pleas- 
ures' are the sweetest, the most rational, the most affepting, 
and the most lasting.'' 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a comma : as, " True worth is 
modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple and 
sincere, uniform and consistent." " We must be wise or 
foolish ; there is no medium." 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nominative 
cas», and immediately following one another, are also sepa-* 
rated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, mod- 
erates in prosperity :" " In a letter, we may advise, exhort, 
comfort, request, and discuss." 

* As a cotuiderable pause in proaanciation, is neoessary between tbe Jaat 
noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. But as no pauMl 
i» allowable between tbe last adjective and the noon, under Rule IV. the oon 
nil is there properly omitted. See WALKER'S EUmenti ofEloetOion, 
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Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, '* Tlie stufly of natural 
history expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whether we eat 
or drink, labour or sleep^ we should be moderate/' 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, apd 

exception : as, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving hia 

' Creator f '* He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and 

respected ;'* ** By being admired and flattered, we are often 

corrupted." i 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
one another, must be separated by commas: as, *' We are 
fearfully, wonderfully framed ;'* " Success generally depends 
on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we un- 
dertake." , 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sin deliber- 
ately and presumptuously ;" ^ There is no middle state ; we 
must live virtuously or vitiously." 

RuLK VII. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma : as, *' The king, avmrwing 
thepUm, put it in execution ;'* *'His talents,ybrinec^yor great 
enterprises, could 'not fail of rendering him conspicuous ;" 
>* All mankind compose one family, assembled under the eye 
of one common Father.*' 

RujLE VIII. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase or 
sentence from the verb ,to which it belongs, such intervening 
phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, *' They 
set out early, and, before the close of the day, arrived at the 
destined place.*' 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, <' My stm, give 
me thy heart ;" " I am obliged to you, my friends, for your 
many favours." 

Rule x.The case absolute, and the infinitive mood abso- 
lute, are separated by co nomas from the body of the sentence: 
as, * His father dying, he succeeded to the estate;*' '^At 
length, their ministry performed, and race, well run, they 
left the world in peace ;'' " To confess the truth, I was muoi 
in fault." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illus- 
tration, when accompanied with adjuncts^ are set off by 
commas : as, *' Paul, tne apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent 
for his zeal and knowledge ;" << The butterfly, child of the 
•iimmer, flutters in the sun.'* 
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But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper ni^me, 
they are not divided: as, "Paul the apostle;" "The Em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent book.*' 

Rule xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a com- 
%ia: as, ^^As the hart panteth after the water brooks, «o. 
ioth my soul pant after thee ;" " Belter is a dinner of herbs 
with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it" 
I If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in genera], better omitted : as, " How much better 
is it to get wjsdom than gold !" " Mankind act oftener from 
caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked vanety, they require to be dxn 
tinguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage , without o'erflowipg, full." 
** Good men, in this frail^ imperfect state, are often found, not 
only in union yunthy but m opposition to, the views and con- 
duct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposition 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : a«, 
"Many states were in alliance with, and under the protection 
o^Rome." 

The same rule and restrictions must be applied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition: as, "He was 
composed both under the threatening, and at the approach,^ 
a cruel and lingering death ;" " He was not only the king, 
but the father o/^his people." 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short observa- 
tion, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be prop- 
erly marked with a comma : as, " It hurts a man's f>nde to 
say, I do not know ;" *♦ Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
slaTea.** 

Rule zv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, " He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious lifef* 
"There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply the 
place of virtue.*' 

But <when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent 
to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : aS| 
'• Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" " A 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that can be put together." In the latter ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of "a man in general," but of •♦a 

18f 
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man who is of a detracting spirit f' and therefore ^eyshoirid 
not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the re]a- 
tiTC is not expressed, but understood : as, " It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength.*' 
" This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct." In both of these examples, the relatiTe and verb 
tDhick VHU^ are understood. 
I RuLB XVI. A simple member of a senteftcei contained 
^ within another, or following anotherj must be distinguished 
by the comma : as, " To improve time whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." " Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity, and the evils 
of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase those 
evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, "Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain happiness.^' 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govemme 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; a^, " It rfl be- 
comes good and'wise men, to oppose and degrade one an- 
other ** 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divid^ by 
commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflict- 
ed, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are hu- 
mane and noble employments." 

Rule xvii. When the verb to fre is followed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, the former is generally separated 
from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The most ohvwus 
remedy is, to withdraw from all associations wiUi bad men. 
•* The first and moslpbvious remedy against the mfection, i8| 
to withdraw from all associations with b^d men.'* 

Rule x^iii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is invert- 
ed, they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by daily 
and repeated exertions." "Vices, like shadows, towards 
the evening of life, grow great and monstrous. 

" Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ; 

« By threads innumerable, our interests arc interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule which, 
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besides comprising some of the preceding rules > will apply to 
many cases not determined by any of them: as, " From law 
arises security: from securitv, curiosity; from curiosity, 
knowledge." In this example, the verb *' arises" is under- 
stood before *^ curiosity" and ** knowledge f* at which words 
a considerable pause is necessary. 

R0LB XX. The words, nujf, jo, hence, again, first, stcwidN^ 
formerly, now, lasUy, once more, above all, on the contrary,, in 
Hif.nexi places in siiorl^ and all other words and phrases of the 
same kind, must generallv be separated from the context by 
a comma : as, ** Rememoer thy best and first friend ; form^ 
tfiy, the supporter of thy infancy, and the guide of thy child- 
hood ; ntnOi the guardian of thy youth* and the hope of thy 
coming years." '* He feared want, hence, he over-valued 
riches." " This conduct may heal the difference, nay, it may 
constantly prevent any in future." ** FinaUy, I shall only 
repeat what has been often justly said." " If the spring put 
forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, ana in 
autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable." 

in many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and>the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense 
of any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it^ 
will, it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules* ena- 
ble the student to adjust the proper pause, and the places for 
inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLOW. 

The Semicolon is used for dividin? a compound sen- 
tence into two or more parts, not so closely connected as 
those which are separated by a coninm, nor yet so little de- 
pendent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the' following clause : and sometimes 
when the sfnse of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one ; as in the following instances : ^ As the 
desire of approbatHMii when it works according to reason, 
improves the amiable part of:our species in every thing that 
is laudable; so nothing is more destructive to them when it is 
governed by vanity and folly." 
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*' Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
afiairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it even enjoin 
a lonj; retreat from them." 

" Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

** Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her op- 
erations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that 
knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all future 

fenerations will continue to make discoveries, of which we 
ave not the least idea." 

CHAPTEE III. 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two oi 
more parts, less connected than those which are sepatated 
by a semicolon ; but not so independent as separate dis 
tinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow 
ing cases. 

1. When a nlember of a sentence is complete in itself, but 
followed by some supplemental remark, or further illustra- 
tion of the' subject : as, "Nature felt her inability to extri- 
cate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gospel re- 
veals the plan of Divine intt^rposition and aid." ^ Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel dis 
covers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or concluding sentiment : as, " A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven; an almighty governor, stretchina 
forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpetual 
rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation 
and wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations 
which overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
guilt" 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech is introduced : as, *^ The Scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words : 

God is love.' " *' He was often heard to say :• * I have done 
with the world, and 1 am willing to leave it.^" 

The propriety of using a coIoq, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determmea by a conjunction's being expressed, or not ex- 
pressed : as, ** Do not flatter yourselvep with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world." 
**Do not natter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness ; for there is no such thing in the world." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PERIOD 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and 
not connected in construction with the following sen* 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, " Fear God. Honour the 
king. Have charity towards a]l men." Others are inde- 

gendent only in their grammatical construction : as, " The 
uprerae Bein^ changes not, either in his desire to promote 
our happiness, or in the plan of his administration. One 
light always shines upon us from above. One clear and di- 
rect path IS always pointed out to man.'* 

A^eriod may sometimes be admitted between two senten- 
ces, tiiough they are joined by a disjunctive or. copulative 
conjunction. F'or the quality of the point does not always 
depend on the connective particle, nut on the sense and 
structure of sentences : as, ** Recreations, though they may 
be of an innocent kind, require steady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But such as are of 
an irregular and vitious nature, are not to be governed, but to 
be banished from every well-regulated mind." 

**^ He who lifts himself up to tne observation and notice of 
the world, is of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word: 
as, "M.S. P.S. N.B. A. D. O. S. N. S."4-c. 

CHAPTER v. 

OftheDash^J^otes of Interrogation and £xdamalion^ fye» 



THE SASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 

incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where 

the sentence breaks on abruptly ; where a »gnificant pause 

.8 required ; or where there is an unexpected turn Tn the 

sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so much respected once — 

but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" *' If acting conforma- 

oly to the will of our Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of 

mankind around us ; — ^if securing our own nappinets ^— ^are 

objeets of the highest moment : — ^then we are loudly called 

upon, to cultivate and extend the great interests of religion 

and virtue." 

** Here lies the great ^False marble, where ? 

. Nothing but 8ordid;du8t lies here." 

2V 



Besides the points which -mark the patiaes in disoourae, 
there are others, which denote a different modoiationof voice, 
in corres)K>ndeace to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogation point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 

INTERJlOGATIOir. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, ** W ho 
will accompany me .^" " Shall we always be friends ?" 

Questions which a person asks himself in contempkition, 
ought to be terminated bjr points of intej-rogation : as, "Who 
adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty?" **At 
whose command do the planets per/orm their constant revo- 
lutions ?" 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
are not questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other enK>tion. 

" How man V instances have we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex f" s 

*^ With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us in 
the choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and wheje 
the words are not used as a question. " The Cyprians asked 
me, why I wept." To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, it should be expressed thus : ^* The Cyprians said to me, 
* Why dost thou weep ?' *' 

£XCIiAMATIOIf. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sudi- 
den emotion, surprise, joy, grief, fyc* and also to invocations 
or addresses: as, " My friend ! this conduct amazes me!" 
** Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benefits !" 

" Oh ! had we both our humble stnte maintained, 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd I" 
** Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great !" 
It IS diiHcult, in some cases, to distinguish between an in- 
terrogative and exclamatory sentence; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no answer 
cither expected or implied, may be always properly termina- 
ted by a note of exclamation : as, ** How much vanity in the 
pursuits of men r^ "Who can sumciently express the goodness 
of our Creator I" " What is more amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetenpi- 
nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that 
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respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense may 
reouire* They mark an elevation or the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation, 
ap]>ears from the foUowing examples, in which the meaning 
is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

" What condescension l" 

** What condescension ?" 

" How great was the sacrifice !*' 

" How great was the saaifice ?' 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a 
sentence obliquely,, and which may be omitted without in 
juring the grammatical construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.'* 

'* And W(is the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee." 

** To sain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or Ave 
letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'* 
** Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to tnem that know the 
law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as 
he^liveth ?" 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parenthet- 
ical characters. The following instances are therefore im- 
proper uses of the parenthesis. " 2Speak you (who saw) his 
wonders in the deep.'* "^ Every planet (as the Creator has 
made nothing in vain| is most f)robably inhabited.*' " He 
found them asleep agam ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) nei 
ther knew they what to answer him." 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice. 
and may be accompanied with every point which the sense 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitted. 
It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop which the 
menjber has, that precedes it ; and to contain that stop 
within the parenthetical marks. We must, however, except 
cases of interrogation and exclamation : as, ** While they 
wish to please, (and why should they not wish it ?) they dis- 
dsun dishonourable means.** ^It was represented by an 
analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was borrowed from 
paganism.'* Set the Octavo Grammar^ on this suhjed. 

There are other characters, which are frequently madft 

an 
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tme of in composition, and*- whicli may be explained In this 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, ^iis for it is : lho\(or though ; e'en for 
even ; jud^d forjudged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as,'^* A man's property ; a woman's or- 
nament." 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over the 
line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when placed, 
over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ^ Eu- 
phrates." 

A Hyphen, miirked thus - is employed in connecting com- 
poundea words ; as, ** Lap*dog, tea-pot, pre-existence^' se?^ 
love, to-morrow, mother-m-law." 

It is alfio used when fSvord is divided, and the former part 
is written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part 
at the beginning of another. In this case, it is placed at the 
end of the first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, "F^incj^." The 
Grave thus ^ : as, " Fbvour,^^ 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spel- ' 
ling-books and dictionaries/ to mark the syllables which rc- 
qinre a particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, some 
writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, 
and the acute on the latter, in this manner : ** Minor min- 
eral, lively, livid, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this " : 
as, " Rosy :" and a short one this " : as, ♦*Fdlly.'* This last 
mark is called a breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked **, consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts then) into two syllables : as, ^ Creator, 
coddjutor^ a€rial.** 

A Section, marked thub ^, is the division of a discourse, o** 
chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph II denotes the beginning of a new subject, or 
a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This charac- 
ter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testaments. 

A Quotation ^ ". 'Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the be^nning of a phrase or^a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his own 
words ; and two commas in their direct position, are placed 
at the conclusion : as, 
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*• The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sen-' 
tence, which is to be f xplained in a note, or the explaoatioa 
itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to supply 
some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand (j[^ points out a remarkable passage^, 
or something that requires particular attejation. . 

A Brace V Is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or three 

tines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are introduced to prevent a repeti*- 
tion in writing or printing. 

' An Asteri^sk, or little stai^, directs tAe reader to some note 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or three 
asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters in a 
word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or some de- 
fect in the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when sOme letters in a word* 
or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, ** The k — g," for 
« the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus], 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 

PARAGRAPHS. ^ 

I 

It may not be improper to insert^ in this place, a few gen- 
eral directions respecting the division of a composition into 
paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short or very nu- 
merous in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length^ 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. ^ And 
it will nave a good effect to form the breaks, when It can 
properly be ^one, at sentiments of the most weighty or that 
call for peculiar attention. 

The racts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some* . 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of tnese, when of great length, will again require 
subdiviidons at their most distinctive parts. ^ 

In cases which reouire a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhib- 
iting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty and 
force to the division. See the Octavo Qrammar. 
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siKECTiONS respeding ike use of capital lbtteks. 

It was formerlj the custom to begin every noun with a 
capita] : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it 
has been discontinued. It is,, however, very proper to begin 
with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences 
are totcdly independent^ after a note (^interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter sentences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the first, may begin with a small letter : as, <* How long, 




d. The appellation^ of the Deity: as, ** God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, ^ George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, tl?e Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places: as, 
" Grecian, Ronpan, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon* 
or when it is in a direct form : as, "Always remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " ** Our great Lawgiver 
says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when 
a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital 
is unnecessary : as, " Solomon observes, ' that pride goes 
before destruction.' " 

^he first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, •* Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, " Johnson's Dictionary or the English Language ;" 
** Thomson's Seasons;" " RoUin's Ancient History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in 
capitals : as, *♦ I write :" »* Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with ca]»* 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or tlie principal 
subject of the composition. 
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APPENDIX. 



CONTAINING KULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASStSTINO 
TOUNG PERSONS TO WRITE ^ITH PERSPICUITY AND AC* 
CURACY. TO BE STUDIED AFTER THEY HAVK. ACQUIRED 
A COMPETENT KNO^vf.EDGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential iiii 
every kind of writing, that for the want of it nothinj^ can 
atone. It is not to he considered as merely a sort of negative 
virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher merit : it is a 
degree of positive beauty. We arc pleased with an author, 
and consider him as deserving praise, who frees us frorp all 
fatigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries us through 
his subject without any embarrassment or confusion : whose 
style ili)ws always like a limpid stream, through which we 
see to the very bottom. 

The 8tu4y of perspicuity and accuracy of expression con- 
sists of two parts: and reciuires attention, first,' to Sinjgle 
Words and Phrases ; and then, to the Consinuiitm of 5&i- 
iences. 

PART I. 

(yPERSPicuiTY and Accuracy of Expression, untk 
respect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to wordi 
nd phrases, require the f6ik>wing prpperties : purity, pro« 

RIETT, and PRECISION. 

CHjIPTER I. 

OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the ase of such words, and such 
con«truction9, as belong to the idiom of the language which 
we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases tnat are taken 
from other languages, or that are ungramniatical, obsolete* 

S8f 
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new-coined, or used without proper authoritr. All such 
words and phrases as the following, should be avoided: 
Quoth he ; I ttnst not ; erewhxU ; behest ; selfsame ; ddico' 
lw»e, for delicacy ',pQlitesse, for politeness ; hauteur^ for haugh- 
tiness ; incumbermenti conneziiy, martyrisedf for encumbrance, 
connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity requires 
them, should never be admitted into our composition. Bar- 
ren languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one 
of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, 
of late, been poured in upon our language. On some occa- 
sions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
style; but they often render it stiff and apparently forced. 
In general, a pkin, native style, is more intelligible to all rea- 
ders ; aod, by a proper management of words, it can be made 
as strono; and expressive as this Latinised English, or any 
fon;]gn idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Pkopriett of language is the selection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we In- 
tend to express by them ; in opposition to low expressions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant oi 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Galli- 
cisms, or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any kind, 
and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for the 
words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fully 
eypressive of the author's scnse^ 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phra- 
ses, we must avoid low expressions ; supply words thai are 
wanting; be careful^ not to use the same word indifferent 
aensts; avoid the injudicious use rf technical phrmes^ equivo- 
cal or ambiguous ufords, uninteUigible expressions, and aU 
such words andphrasi s as are ntA adapted to our meaning. 

1. Avoid hw expressions: such as, "Topsy turvy, hurly 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; curry- 
ing favour with a person ; dancing attendance on the 
great," ^c. 

** Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence," The phrase 
*' left to shift for , themsdves^^^ is rather a low phrase, and 
too much in the familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise, 

2. Supply words that are wanting. " Arbitrary power i 
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look upon M a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a 
8avag;e is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :" it 
should have been, '** as much as the state of sl savage is hap- 
pier than tfuU of a slave at the oar." *' He has not treated 
this subject liberally, by the views of others as well as his 
own ;" " By adverting to the views of others," would have 
been better. "This generous action greatly increased his 
former services;" it should have been, " greatly increased 
Vie merit of his former services." ** By the pleasures of the 
imagination or fancy (which 1 shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean," l^-c. This passage ought to have had the word 
''terras" supplied, which would have made it correct: 
** terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles and 
prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in the 
following instances : ^ How immense the difference between 
the pious and profane!" "Death is the common lot of all ; 
of good men and bbd." They should have had the article 
and preposition repeated: "How immense the difference 
between ikt pious and the profane !" " Death is the common 
lot of all ; oj^QQ^ men and o/*bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when 
we intena to point out the objects of which we speak, as dis- 
tinguished from each other, or in coptrast ; and when we 
wish that the reader*s attention should rest on that distinct 
tion : as, " Our sight is at once the most delightful, and ihs 
most useful of all our senses." 

Qi In the same sentence^ be careful not to use the same word 
too frequently, nor in different senses* " One may have an 
air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowledge o. 
the matter, before him, whtch mav naturally produce some 
motions of his head and body, which might become the bench 
better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used^ in such a mannet 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

" Gregory favoured ^the undertaking, for no other reason 
than this, that tha manager, in countenance, favoured his 
Triend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

'* Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : it 
*s by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor supplied. ^ In this sentence, the word "charit}'" is im- 
properly used in two different senses; for the highest be ^ 
nevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To inform 
those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " We tacked. 
Co the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing 
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ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not beinji; in 
current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a particular class, 
we should never use them but when we know they will be 
uodersiood* 

^ 5. AvM tquivocal or ambiguous words* The following 
'sentences are exceptionable in this respect " As for such 
animals as are mjorUk or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them." ** i long since learned to like nothing but what you 
cfo." ** He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may denote 
either, ^Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," 
or " Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 
*' IwUl have mercy ^ and not sacrifice." Th^ iirst part of this 
sentence denotes, ^ I will exercise mercy ;" whereas it is in 
this place employed to si$:nify, *' I require others to exercise 
it." The translation should therefore h^ve been accommo* 
dated to these different meanings. ** They were both much 
more ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zer- 
dusht" The or in this sentence is equivocal. It serves 
either as a copulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunc- 
tive of diflf. rent things, if, therefore, the student should not 
know that Zoroaster and ^erdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense. '* The rising tomb a lofty column 
bore :" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrost." Did 
the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb F Did 
the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Jh)oid uninteUigihle and incovsistent words or phrases. 
*• 1 have observed," says Steele, "that the superiority among 
these coflTeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
lantry and fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evi- 
dently conveys no meaning. First, it is not said whose opin- 
ion, their own, or tiiat of others: Secondly, it is not said what 
opinion, or of what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true or 
false, but in general, ** an opinion of gallantry and fashion,*' 
which contains no definite expression of any meaning. With 
the joint assistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, 
we shall perhaps conclude that the author intended to sav, 
*'That the ranK among these politicians was determined bv 
the opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal- 
lantry and fashion, that each ofthem had attained." 

•* This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of hu- 
mility, ** keeps our understanding tiirht about us." Whether 
the author had any meaning in this expression, or what it 
was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious^ verbosity. 
* amusing his reader with synonymous terms and idenfScaj 
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Eropositions, well-turaed periods, and htgli sounding words ; 
ut at the aame time, using those words so indefinitely, that 
the reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, or may 
affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 

" If it is asked,'* says a late writer, " whence arises the har- 
mony, or beauty of language ? what are th« rules for obtain- 
ing it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a period 
sweet and pleasant, makes it also gracefuf. A good ear is 
the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but not ac- 

auired by art. Whoever is possessed oi if, will scarcely need 
ry critical precepts to enable him tojudge of a trud rhyth- 
mus, and melody of composition. Just numbers, accurate 
proportions, a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and 
that decorum which is tne result of aH these, are unison to 
the human mind/' 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, > 
m which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though it 
was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

Tliis univt^rsal frame bi*gan : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro* alf the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason clusmg full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we must acceptor sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, we 
^hall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And per- 
haps this is one reas m that we pass over such smooth fcm- 
^uage, without suspecting that it contains little or no mean- 
ing. In order to write or speak clearly and intelligibly, two 
thmgs are especially re^ubite: one, tnat we hare clear and 
disiinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, that our words 
be approved signs of those ideas. That persons who think 
conuisedly, should express themselves obscurely, is not to be 
wondered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble senten- 
ces, are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons of judgment, 
who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and the signifin 
cation of their words, should sometimes write without any 
meaning, is, at first sight, matter of admiration. This, how- 
ever, when further considered, appears to bean e0ect derived 
from the same cause, indistinctness of conception, and inat- 
tention to the ex&ct import of words. The occasions on 
which we are most apt to speak and write in this unintelligi- 
ble manner, are the three following. 
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The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are geruirally 
disposed to<continue it too lon^, and to pursue it too far. 

They are often misled bv a desire of ilourisiiing on the sev- 
eral properties of a metaphor which they have ushered into 
the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine wheth- 
er there are any qualities in the subject, to which these prop- 
erties can, with justice and pers[)icuity, be applied. Thn 
following instance of this sort of writing is from an author of 
considerable eminence.^ ** Men inust acquire a very peculiar 
and strong habit of turning their view inward^ in order to ex- 

{)lore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, the hol- 
ow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and 
cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A most wonderful 
way of telling us, that it is difficult to trace the operations of 
the' mind. The author having determined to represent the 
human mind under the. metaphor of a country, revolved in 
his thoughts the various objects which might be found in a 
country, without considering whether there are anv things in 
the mind properly analogous to these. Hence tne strange 
parade he makes with reports and recesses, koUoto caverns and« 
private seats^ wastes ana tcUdemesses, /ruiffid and cuUivated 
traxis ; words which, though they have a precise meaning, 
^ as appfied. to country, have no definite signification, as ap- 
plied to miud. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelligi- 
bly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring, de- 
note thin^ which are of a complirated nature, and to which 
the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these the instan- 
ces are numberless in every tongi»«* ; such as Government, 
church, s,tate, constitution, power, !egislature,jurisdiction, ^ 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writing, 
is, when the terms employed lire very abstract, and conse- 
quently of very extensive signification. Thus the word lixin 
is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the word 
beaM^heast tlum animal^ animal than hdng. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving uropriety in oi^ words 

and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not adapted to the 

ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are less signijlcani 

than others^ of those ideas. "He feels arty sorrow that can 

arrive at man ;" better ** happen to man." ** The conscience 

of approving one^sselfa benefactor, is th6 best recompense 

for Wing so;" it should have heeri ^consciousness," **He 

firmly believed the divine precpt, * Therp is not a sparrow 

&l!s to the ground,* " line. It should have been " rfocirwe." 

ssr 
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** It 18 but opening the eye, and the scene enters.'* A sunt 
cannot be said to enter: an ador enter^ ; biit a scene appears 
orpnsents ii^eUi 

»• We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, with- 
out inquiring into th^ causes of Ft :** it is proper to say, tliat 
^e assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it cannot so well 
be said, that we tissent to the oeatii?/ of an ohfed^ Acknoui* 
edge wouM have expressed the sense witii propriety. 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours." Extension and shape can, with no propriety, 
be called u/ea^^ ; they are properties of matter. JVeither is 
it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a notion of ideas: 
our senses give us the ideas themselves. The meaning of 
the sentence wouM have been proper, and much clearer, if 
the author had expressed himself thus: '*The sense of feel- 
ing can, indeed, give us the idea of extension, figure, and all 
the other properties of matter, which are perceived by the 
eye, except colours." • 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; ahhough he 
has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to, "The 
covetous man never has enough ; although he has what is 
sufficient for nature." 

'* A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees ; a 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thus ; 
"A traveller renmrksy^* Sfc. ; ** A general observes,*^ ifc " This 
measure enlarged his school, and obliged him to increase the 
buildings;*' it should be, "increcwerf his school;'' and**e»^- 
iarye the buildings." 

'"He applied a medicine before the poison had time to 
work :" better thus : " He applied an ay?firfo/c," 4^. 

** The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws out 
its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;" better, 
** throws Out its malignant qualities." 

^ I will go except I should be iH;" ^ I saw them all unless 
t^vo or three:" corrected thus: *^ unless I should be ill;" 
•» exccpl*two or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peeuliarhr 
exprefiive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or whicQ 
are as particular and determinate in their signification, as is 
consistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse : 
possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to produce a good 
effect 

. GHAP. III. A 

OF PRECISION. ^ 

Faxcisioh is^he third requisite of perspicuity with 
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pect to' words ttnd phrases. It signifies retrenching super- 
Suities, and pnmirig the expression, so as to exhibit neither 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses it. 

♦ The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea ivhich the au- 
thor intends, bttt some other which only tesembles it ; se- 
condly, They may express that idea, but not fully and com- 
pletdy ; thirdly. They may express it, together with some- 
thing more than b intended. Precision stands opposed to 
thebe three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety implies 
a freedom firom the two former faults. The words wnich 
are used may be proper ; that is, they may express the idea 
intended, aind they may -express it lulty ; but to be precise^ 
aignifies that the^ express Viatidra and no mort. 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It ncter Can view, 
clearly and-distinctly, more than one object at a time. If it 
must look at two or three together, esoeciully objects that 
have resemblance or connexion, it finas itself coh fused and 
embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree, 
and in what they difier. Thus, were any object, suppose 
some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose structure 
I wished to forma aistinct notion, i should desire all its trap- 
pines to be taken off; I should require it to be brought before 
me^jr itself, and to stand alone, that there might be nothing 
to divide my attention. The same is the case with words. 
If, when any one would inform me of his meaning, he also 
tells me more than what conveys it : if h^ joins foreign cir- 
cumstances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily va- 
rying the expression, he shifts the point of view, and makes 
me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes another 
thing that is connected with it, he thereby obliges me to look ' 
on several objects at once, and 1 lose sight of the principal. 
He loads the animal he b showing me, with so many trap- 
pings and collars, that I caniK>t distinctly view it ; or he brings 
80 many of the same species before me, somewhat resembling, 
and yet somewhat differing, that I see none of them cleaHy. 
When an author tells me pf his hero's courage in the day of 
battle, the expression is precise, and I un&rstand it full^ : 
butif^ from the desire of multiplying words^ he should praise 
his courage arid fdrtitude ; at the moment he joins these 
words together, my idea begins to waver. ^ He means to ex-- 
press one quality more strongly, but he is in truth expressing 
two : courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain, The . 
occaMon of exerting each of thes-% qualities is different : and 

8V 
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being ted to think.of both together, when only 4me of 'them 
should be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my 
conception of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
cient, on many occasions, that we have a eeneral view of the 
meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the Known and familiar 
kind, and we are in no hasard of mistaking the sense of the 
author, though every word which he uses is not precise ami 
exact. / 

Many authors olTend aj^ainst this rule of prtemon^ • A eon* 
siderdble one, m describing a bad action, expresses himself- 
tbus : ^ It is to remove a good and orderly affection, and to 
introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to commit an action that 
is ill, immoral, and ui^ust ; to do ill, or to act in prejudice of 
integrity, eood nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought togeth- 
er by some authors^ who, afraid of expressing themselves in 
a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appear* 
ance of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to 
say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The ^reat source of a loose s^tyle in opposition to precision, 
is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous* 
They are called synonymous, because tliey agree in expres* 
sing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not always, 
they express it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at* 
tending, with care ana strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, hahiU — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
samd^act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walkmg often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

PridCf vanity, — I^rid<* makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
naakes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

HaugfiiinesSy disdaifl, — Haughtiness is founded en the 
hif^h opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdsun, on the low 
opinion we have of others. 

(Mv, alone, — Only, imports that there is no other of the 

same kind ; alone, imports being dccompanlcd by no other 

Air) only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 

chiM alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 

therefore, in predse language, between these two phrases: 

aBf 
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** Virtue only makes us happy ;" and " Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom^ prudinee. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is DM>8t proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
actinia improperly. 

Untire^ complete, — ^A thing is entire, by watting none of its 

Sarts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that 
along to it A man may have an entire house to himself, 
and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Svrpmed^ astonisked^ anxaiedj confounded. — I am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what i^ncomprehensible ; 
1 am confounded b^ what is shocking oi^rrible. 

Th-anquiUityi peace^ ca2m.^Tranquillity, respects a. situa- 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; 
calm, with regard to a disturbed situation goinj^ before or 
following it A good man enjovs tranquillity, m himself; 
peace, with others ; and calm,'a<iter the storm. 

These are same of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more tbe distinction in the mean* 
mg of such words is attended to, the more clear!y and forci* 
bly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occasions, be 
necessary to pay a gf*eat deal of attention to very nice dis- 
tinctions; yet the foregoing; instances sbow.theutility of some 
general care to understand the distinct import of our words. 
While we are attending to precision, we must' be on our 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruninstoo closely, we retrench 
all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea; person thor- 
oughly conversant in the propriety of the language, will always 
be able to observe something that distinguishes them. As ihey 
arc like different shades of the same colour, an accurate wri- 
ter can employ them to great advantage, bv using them so 
as to iieighten and complete the object which he presents to 
us. He supfSlies by one what was wanting in the other, to 
the ritrengtn, or to tbe finishing, of the image which he 
means to exbibit But, for this purpose, he must be atten* 
tive to the choice of his words, and not employ them care- 
lessly, merely for the sake of filling up a period^ or of round- 
ing or diversifying his language, as if their signification were 
exactly the same, while in truth it is ilot To unite copious- 
neds and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of ever j word, is no ^oubt 
one of the highest and most difficult attainments in writing 

T tf 
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more in one piece of matter than another.*' The phrase 
ought to have stood thus: "Beauty or deformity m one 
piece of matter more than in another." 

"+ 2. In the position of ctrcmnsiancesy and of particular mem 
hers. 

An author, in his dissei-tation on parties, thys expressei 
himself: ** Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid to avow ?'* Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, " in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion," are tonnected with " a man born in Britian, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with that man's " avowing his 
designs in any circumstances or situation into which he may 
be brought." As it is probable /hat the latter was intended, 
the arrangement ought to have been conducted thus: "Are 
these designs which any man, w'ho is born a Briton, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, 
♦o avow .'*" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrangement 
of circumstances. " A ereat stone that I happened to find, 
after a long search, by The sea shore, served me for an an- 
chor." One would think that the search was confined to the 
seashore; but as the meaning is, that the great stone was 
found by the sea shore, the period ought to have run thus : 
" A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened to find 
by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances to- 
gether, but rather to intersperse them in different parts of the 
sentence, joined with the principal words on which they de- 
pend. For instance : " What I had the opportunity of men- 
tioning to my friend, some time ago, in conversation, was 
not a new thought." These two circumstances, " sometime 
agOy*^ and ** in conversation,^* which are here put together, 
would have had a better eifect disjoined, thus : ** What 1 had 
the opportunity, sometime ago, of mentioning to my friend 
in conversation, was not a new thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him." 
Her^, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by way of simile, fo- 
lates to what goes before, or to what follows, xhe ambiguity 
is removed by the following order. " The minister of state 
whc like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
loss Vy his elevation, will always," ^c. 

Ms 
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^ Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as possible, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This wiU be seen in 
the following passages (rooi Addison. *' For the English are 
naturally fanciful, and very often disposed by that gloomi- 
ness ana melancholy of temper w hich are so a'equent in our 
nation, to many wild notions ana extravagancies, to which 
others are not so liable.*' Here the verb or assertion is, by a 
pretty long circumstance, separated from the subject to 
which it refers. This might have been easily prevented, by 
placuig the circumstance before the verb, thus : " For the 
English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and 
melancholy of temper which are so freauf nt in our nation, 
are oft^n aisposed to many wild notions, fyc. 

/*For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissi- 
tude of things, knows to what use his works may, some time 
or other, be applied," 4"c. BettjT thus : "For as, in the or^- 
dinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author knows 
to what use, some time or other, bis works mav be ap- 
plied," ^c. 

^ From these examples, lhe^ following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital* members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a manner 
as will confine it to its proper member. \V hen the sense ad- 
mits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, generally 
speaking, the better, that the more important and significant 
words may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. 
The following sentence is, in this respect, faulty. "The 
Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute 
power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to 
desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus: "That, 
for the sake of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desola- 
tion and ruin." 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to tho- order of nature or time, that order should be 
regarded, in assigning them their pinces in the sentence ; un- 
less the scope of the passages require it to be varied. The 
conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this respect : 
** But still there will be such v mixture of delight, as is pro- 
portioned to the degree in which any one of these qualiiica- 
tions is most conspicuous and prevailing." The order in 
which the two last word^ are placed, should have been re- 
versed, and made to sttLxi^y j/revaUing smd conspxcuous,"^ 
They are con^/ncuotn^ because they prevail* 
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The following sentence is a beautifi/f example of strict con- 
formity to this rule. ** Our sight fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." This 
passage follows the order of nature. First, we have the va- 
riety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to the mind ; 
Dext, we have the action of sight on those objects; and lastly, 
we have the time and continuance of its action. No order 
eould be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
especiaUy,-fre<|uently violated for the sake of better sound 
bat, perhaps m no instances, without a deviation from the 
line of strict propriety. 

3. In the disposition of (he relative pronouns, who, which, 
what, whose, and ofaU those particles which express the con- 
nesdon of the parts of speech tvithone another. 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud the 
meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the mean- 
ing is intelligible, we always find something awkward ^and 
disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these rela- 
tives arc out oftheir proper place. ** This kind of wit," says 
an author, " was very mucti in vogue among our country- 
men, about an age or two ago ; who did not practise it for 
any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being witty." 
"We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but the con- 
struction would evidently be mended by disposing the cir- 
cumstance, ^* about an age or two ago," in such a manner as 
not to separate the relative who from its antecedent our 
countrymen ; in this way : ** About an age or two ago, this 
kind of wit was very much in voguie among our countrymen, 
who did not practise it," ^c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. '* It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, 
but the good providence of our Creator." Which always 
refers grammatically to the substantive' immediately prece-* 
dmg; and that, in the instance ju?t mentioned^ is ^ treasures." 
The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It is folly to pre- 
tend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, which nothing can protect us against,'* fyc 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and theyt and ihem^ 
andf^V^, when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men look 

eg 
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with an evil 6ye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that their reputation obscures (hem^ and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do what ihejf 
can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their 
virtues may not obscure them" This tH altogether careless 
writing. When we find these personal pronouns crowding 
too fast upon us, we have often no method left, but to throw 
the whole sentence into some other form, which may avoid 
those frequent references to persons who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, not 
only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly 
and agreeably along all the parts of it. — See the Appendix to 
the Exercises, 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity, 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principal amon^ the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impres^on upon the mind of 
one objectj not of many. To preserve this unity of a sen- 
tence, the following rules must be observed. 

In the ^rst place. During the course of the sentence^ the 
scene should he changed as little cw possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some person or thing w*hich is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wel- 
comed by all my friends, who received me with the greates 
kindness.*' Jn this sentence, though the objects containe.d 
in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, yet, by this 
manner of representing them, by shifting so often botn the 
place and the person, we and they^ and /and who, they ap- 
pear in so disunited a view, that the sense of connexion is 
much impaired. The sentence is restored to its proper unity, 
by turning it after the following manner. « Having come to 

7g 
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an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
ray friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
" The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried him 
CO his tent; and, upon hearing of tlie defeat of bis troops, 
they put. him into a litter, which transported him to a place 
of satety, at the distance of about fifteen leagues." Better 
thus : ** The sultap being dangerous! v wounded, was carried 
to his tent ; and, on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was 
put into a litter, and transported to a place of safety about 
fifteen leagues distant.", 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, JVever io crowd 
into one sentence, things which have so little conn^xionf that 
they could hear io be divided into two or three senttnces. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and emBarrassed. Exam- 
ples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson,* "ays an 
author, " died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved by 
king William and queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, 
bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." Who would expect 
the latter part of this sentence to follow in consequence of 
the V former? " He was exceedindyNbeloved bv both king 
and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. \Ve look for 
some proof of this, or at least something related to it to 
follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new propo- 
sition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : " Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared tiardly, having no other riches than a brted of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury,by reasonof their 
contniual feeding upon sea- fish." Here the scene is changed 
upon us aji^nin and again. The march of the Greeks, the de- 
scription of the inhabitants through whose country they trav- 
elled, the account of their sheep, and the causeof'their sheep 
being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, slightly rela- 
ted ti>'each other, which the reader cannot, without much 
dilficulty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of do 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the f5)llowing from Temple. " The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different thines, 
and pot only calls the followers or votaries of them^y the 
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faculties of the nilncl, that are conversant about them, calling 
the operations of the first, Wisdom ; and of the other, Wit ; 
whicn is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniards 
and Italians call h^enin, and the French Esprit^ both from 
the Latin, though I think wit more particularly signifies that 
of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language." 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed sen- 
tence, he is surprised to find himself at io great distance from 
the object with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great blemishes 
in composition. In writers of considerable correctness, we 
find a period sometimes running out so far, and comprehend- 
ing so many particulars, as to be more properly a discourse 
than a sentence. An author, speaking of the progress of our 
language after the time of Cromwell, runs on in this manner : 
** To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
the restoration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our language ; which last was not like to be 
much improved by those whoat that time made up the court 
of kine Charles the Second ; either such as had followed l|im 
in his Danish ment, or who had been altogether conversant in 
the dialect of these times, or young men who had been edu- 
cated in the same country : so that the court, which used to 
be the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was 
then, and I think has ever since continued, the worst school 
in England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till 
better care be taken in the education of our nobility, that they 
may set out into the world with some foundation of litera- 
ture, in order to qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The author, in place of a sentence^ has here given a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different 
facts, reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the 
mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the author,1hat 
they all make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater 
division in pointing than a colon, between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sentence, 
broken down into several periods ; by which we shall more 
clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sentences, and how 
easily tney may be amended. Here follows the sehtence in 
its original form : " Though in yesterday's paper we showed 
faow every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to af- 
fect the imagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleas- 
ure, because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul : and therefore, for want of such a 
light, all that we can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to 
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reflect on those operations of the soul that are most agreea- 
ble ; and to range, under their proper heads, nhat is pleasing 
or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out 
the several necessary and efficient causes, from lyhence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful al- 
terations: "In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or oeautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it is impos- 
sible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, be- 
cause we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
human soul. All that w'e can do, therefore, in speculatipns 
of this kind^, is lo, reflect on the operations of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to 
keep dear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a proper 
pitce, they may add both to the vivacity and to the energy 
of the sentence. But for the most part their efiect is ex- 
tremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; sentences in 
the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants judgment to intro- 
duce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper; 
" And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (VVhat can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee*" 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an im- 
propriety in the use of it. " If your hearts secretly reproach 
you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for 
repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is ahnrays 
honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
ble." It would be much better to express in a separate sen- 
tence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis; thus : *^If 
your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you 
nave made, bethink yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
bly. StilJ there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a re- 
turn to wisdom is ahvayil honourable." — See the Appendix 
to the Exercisea, 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength. 
By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 
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several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to 
the best advantage, and give every word and every member, 
its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impres- 
sion, which a better management would haveproduced. 

Thejirst rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is^ 
to prune it of all redundant t^orda and membera. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a -sentence, always injure 
it Care should therefore be exercised with respect to sy- 
nonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, 
and the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. The at- 
tention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied without 
a correspondent multiplication of ideas. ^ Content with 
deserving a triumph, h«; refused the honour of it ;** is bette** 
language than to say, " Being content with deserving it,'*4^c. 

^ In the Attic commonwealth," says an auth4fr, *' it was 
the privilege and birthright of evevy citizen and poet, to rail 
aloud and in public." Better simply thus : " In the Attic 
commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail 
in public.'* ' 

Another expresses himself thus. **They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
stead of, " They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, 6a^, again^ same, from, sixtd forth, are mere 
expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are there- 
fore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word bttt is often improperly used with thai: as, 
^ There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says." By 
transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall immediately 
perceive the. propriety of omitting this word : "^ That he 
seriously means what be says, there can be no doubt" 

*' I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically 
destructive, or more decif^vely fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
introducdon of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy 
luxury." Would not the full import of this noisy sentence 
be better expressed thus : " I am of opinion, th«it nothing is 
more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dissipanou.*" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing thei 
ideas. A considerable one, ibr so very simple a thing m 
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man's wounding himself, says, '* To mande, or wound, his 
outward form and constitution, his naturalTimbs or body."^ 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : " Shall not the judge of 
idl the earth do right ?" 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology 
appear. 

" So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
■tealth, and partly byybrcc." 

<( jyf ever did Atttcus succeed better in* gaining the univtrsdl 
love and esteem of aU men.*' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. " On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to town.*' 
AU is implied in saying, ^ On receiving this information, he 
rode to town.'* -^ 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is not 
at all ungraceful. Of this kma are the following scriptural 
phrases. "He lifted up his voice, and wept.** '*He opened 
[lis mouth, and said.'* It is true, that, in strictness, they are 
not necessary to the narration, but they are of some impor- 
tance to the composi1,ion, as bearing the venerable signature 
of ancient simplicity. It may, on this occasion, be further 
observed, that the language of the present translation of the 
Bible, ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable light, 
though some parts of it may appear to be obsolete. From 
universal admission, this language has become so familiar and 
intelligible, that in all transcripts and allusions, except where' 
the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be carefully preserv- 
ed. And it may also be justly remarked, that, on religious 
subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language is at- 
tended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to contract 
a roundabout method of expression, and to lop off excres- 
cences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning too 
closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and surround 
the fruit. Even s^^nonymous expressions may, on some oc- 
casions, be used with propriety. One is, when an obscurer 
term, which we cannot well avoid employing, needs to be 
explained by one that is clearer. The other is, when the 
language of the emotions is exhibited. Emotion nato* 
rally dwells on its object ; and when the reader also feels in* 
terestec^ repetition and synonymy have frequently an agreea- 
ble effect ^ 
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The following passage, taken from Addison, who delighted 
in a full and flowin^style, may, by some persons, be deemed 
not very exceptionable. " But there is nothing that makes 
its way more directly to the soul than beauty, which imme« 
diately diffuses a secret satisfaction and complacency through 
the imagination, and gives a finishing to any thing that is 
great or uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes 
the mind with inward Joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties." Some degree of verbosity 
may be discovered in these sentences, as phrases are repeat- 
ed which seem little more than the echo of one another; 
such as — diffusinfr satisfaction and complacency Uirousik the 
imaginalioistr^ng Iht wind toUh iniard d-spnading 
cheerfulness and delight through aU its faculties. But, per- 
haps, some redundancy is more allowable on such lively 
suoj^cts. than it would be on other occasions. 

After re.moving superfluities, the second rule for promo- 
ting the strength of a sentence, is, to aUendforticvlany to the 
use of copulatives, relatives, and au Vie particles employed fort 
transition and connexion. 

These little words, huf, and, or, which* whose, where, then^ 
therefore, because, Sfc. are frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength must 
depend upon such particles. The varieties in using them are, 
inaeed, so many, that no particular system of rules respect- 
ing them can be given. Some observations, tending to illus- 
trate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 
^ What is called splitting particles, or separating a preposi- 
tion from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if 
I should say, " Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of for- 
tune." Here we are put to a stand in thoueht. being obliged 
to rest a little on the preposition by itself, wnich, at the same 
time, carries no signincancy, till it isjoined to its proper sub- 
stantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rela- 
tive particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : *' There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." in introducing a subject, or lay- 
ing down a proposition, to which we demand particular at- 
tention, this sort of style is very proper; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : '' Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of Linguage." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
u la^ 
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where they think the meaning can be understood without it: 
as, " The man I love ;" " The dominionwi'e possessed, and 
the conquests we made." But though this elliptical style is 
intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and epistolanr 
writing, yet in all writing of a serious and dignified kind, ft 
ought to be avoided. There, the relative should always be 
inserted in its proper place, and the construction filled up. 
" The man whom J love." •* The dominions which we pos- 
sessed, and the conquests which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which occurs 
BO frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations 
are to be made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary 
repetition of it enfeebles style. The following sentence from 
Sir William Temple, .will serve for an instance. He is speak- 
ing of the refinement of the French language . " The acade- 
my, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that 
age and country, and divert them from raking into his poli- 
tics and ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French 
wits have, for this last age, been wholly turned to the re- 
finement of their style aruif language ; and, indeed, with such 
success, that it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally 
t)irougn their verse and their prose." Here are no fewer 
than eight ands in one sentence. Some writers-often make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multiplica- 
tion of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation^ that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to jom ob- 
jects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, we 
often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of ob- 
jects, than when it is inserted between them. ** I came, 1 
saw, 1 conquered," expresses with more force the rapidity 
and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting particles 
had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each dther as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. As 
nvheri an author says, *^ Such a man might fall a victim to 

Eower ; but truth, and reason, and tiberty, Would fall with 
im." Observe, in the following enumeration made by the 
Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : 
** I am persuaded that neither death, nor lifei nor angels, nor 
, principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor tiling to 

1^ 
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come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words deagned to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
•of this kind of inaccuracy.^ " By greatness, I do not mean 
^e bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Sttch are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," ^c. The word such 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily presup- 

Eoses some adjective or word descriptive of a quality going 
efore, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sentence, 
there is no such adjective. The author had spoken o( neat- 
ness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, sttch has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can /efer it. The sentence would 
have been introduced with more propriety, by saying, To 
tins doss belongs or under this head are ranged^ toe pros- 
pects, ^c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, by 
which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the same 
member, the members in the same sentence, and even the 
sentences in the same discourse, are united together, and 
their relations suggested, so they should not be either too 
frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made up 
of polysyllables, when shorter woi'ds would as weH convey the 
meaning. JSTotwithstandin^ thaty insotnikch ihat, forasmuch 
as, furthermore, ^c. are tedious words, which tend to over- 
load and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the sub- 
ject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first is, 
that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the disjunctivei 
when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dispensed with 
than the copulative. The second, is, that the omission of 
copulatives always succeeds best, when the connexion of the 
thoughts is either very close, or very distant. It is mostly in 
the intermediate cases that the conjunction is deemed neces- , 
.sary. When the connexion in thought is very distant, the 
copulative appears absurd ; and when very close, superflu- 
ous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to dispose of the eapwd word^ or words, so tiud they may make 
the greated impression. 

That there are in every sentence, such capital words on 
which the meaning principally rests, every onemustsee; and 
that these words should possess a conspicuous and distinguish- 
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ed place, is equally plain. For the most part, with us, the 
important words are placed in the heginning of the sentence. 
So in the following passages : ** Silver and gold have I none ; 
but such as I have, give I unto thee," ^c. ** Your fathers, 
where are they ? and the prophets, do they live forever ?*' 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to a 
sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little^ 
and then bnnz it out full at the close. " Thus,'* says arfff 
author, " on whatever side we contemplate this ancient wri- 
ter, what principally^ strikes us, is his wonderful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in a 
conspicuous part of the Sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb the 
second, and the objective, if it be an active verb that is em- 
|>loyed, has the third. Circumstances follow the nomina- 
tive, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to belong to 
any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great,*' is the nat- 
ural order of the sentence. But its strength is increased by 
inversion, thus: "Great is Diana of the Ephesians.*' "I pro- ^ 
fess, in the sincerity of my heart,** ^c. is the natural order of a 
circumstance. Inverted thus : " In the sincerity of my heart, 
I profess," fyc. 

Some authors greativ invert the natural order of senten- 
ces ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each method 
has its advantages. The inverted possesses strength, dignity, 
and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and simplicity. 
We shall give an instance of each method, taken from writers 
of considerable eminence. The first is of the inverted order. 
The author is speaking of the misery of vice. " This, as to 
the complete immoral state, is what, of their own uccord, 
men readily remark. Where there is this absolute degenera- 
cy, this total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
are few who do not see and acknowledge the misery which 
is consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued when at 
worst The misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, 
nor consider how it stands in less degrees. As if, to be abso- 
lutely immoral, were, indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be 
BO in a littie de^ee, should be no misery or barm at all. 
Whi6h, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that it is the 

greatest ill of a body to be in the utmost manner maimed or 
^ btorted ; but that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be 
Impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill worthy 
the least notice." Here is no violence done to the language^ 
though there are many inversions. 
The following is an example of natural construction : 

teg 
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** Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, .of all 
our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, 
converses with its objects at the greatest distance, and con- 
tinues the longest in action, without being tired, or satiated 
with its proper ei^oyments. The sense of feeling can, in- 
deed, give us a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours; but, at the same time^ 
it isnery much straitened and confined in its. operations," ^c 
But whether we use inversion or not, and m whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
alwavq a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, wh^^n there are any circum- 
atances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected with 
it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to cloud 
that prindjpal object, nor to bury it under a toad of circum- 
stances. This will be made clearer by an example. " If. 
whilst they profess only to please^ they secretly advise, and 
eive instruction, they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, 
Be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable 
amon^ authors." This is a well constructed sentence. It 
contains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualif;]^ tne meaning ; onlVf secretty, as well, perhaps, new, 
toim justice, formerly ; yet these are placed so properly, as 
neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence ; while tiiat 
'Which is the capital object in it, viz. " being justly esteemed 
tiie best and most honourable among authors," comes out in 
the conclusion clear and detached, and possesses its proper 
place. See, now, what would have been the effect or a dif- 
ferent arrangement : " If, whilst they profess to please only, 
they advise and give instruction secretly, they may be es- 
teemed the best and most honourable among author^ with 
justice, perhaps, now as well as formerly." Here we have 
precisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The foitrth rule for promoting the strength of sentences, is, 
fIkU a weaker assertion or proposition shmUd never come after a 
stronger one ; and that, when our sentence consists of two 
members, the longer should, generally, he the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, "When our passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them," 
is both more easy and more clear, than to begin with the 
longer part of the proposition: "We flatter ourselves with 
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the belief that we have forsaken our passions, when they have 
forsaken us." 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon us, 
and growing in its importance, to the very last word, when 
this construction can be inana{^ed without affectation. **If 
we rise yet higher,'' says Addison, ^ and consider the fixed 
stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them at- 
tended with a aifferent set of planets ; and still discover new 
firmaments and new lights that are sunk further in those un- 
fathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in ^uch a laby- 
rinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the magnifi- 
cence and immensity of nature.'* 

The^^ rule for the strength of sentences b, to avoid con- 
cluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any inconnd* 
trabUword. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of 
the particles, of, to, from, vnlh, by. For instance, it is a great 
deal better to say, ** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are 
often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is a crime which wise 
men are often guilty of." This is a phraseology which all 
correct writers shun : and with reason. For as the mind 
cannot help resting a little, on the import of the word which ^ 
closes the sentence,Jt must be disagreeable to be left pausing'^ 
on a word, which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so 
bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period ;^ such as, 
bring about^ lai^ hold of, come * over to, dear up, and many 
other of this Icmd ; instead of which, if we can employ a 
simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with more 
strength. ' Even the pronoun it, should, if possible, be avoid- 
ed in the conclusion : especially when it is joined with some 
of the Prepositions ; as ,mth it, in it, to it. We shall be sen- 
8ible*or this in the following sentence. ^ There b not, in my 
opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
religion, than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a period %n it,** How much more agreeable the 
sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close with the 
yrord period! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expres- 
ses a circumstance onl^, always appears badly in the rear of 
a sentence. We may judge or this oy the followini^ passace : 
** Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that division nas 
caused all the mischief we lament ; that union alone can re- 
trieve it- and that a great advance towards this union, waa 
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the coalition of parties, so happily begun, so successfully 
carried on, and of late so unaccountably neglected ; to say no 
worse." This, last phrase, "to say no worse,*' occasions a 
(alKng off at the end. The proper disposition of such cir^ 
cumstances in a sentence, requires attention, in order to ad- 
just them so as shall consist equally with the perspicuity 
and the strength of the period. — ^Tnough necessary parts, 
they are, however, like irregular stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the least 
ofence. But it must be remembered, that the close is always 
an unsuitable place for them. Notwithstanding what has 
been said agaiqst concluding a period with an adverb, j^c 
this must not be understood to refer to such words, when 
the stress and significancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon 
them. In this casethejr are not to be considered as circum- 
stances, but as the principal objects : as in the following sen- 
tence. ** in their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of 
me, in their adversity , always.** Here, " never** and " alicays** 
being emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The mUi rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, thai 
in tke members of a sentence, where two things are compared 
or contrasted unlh one another ; where either a resemblance or 
an opposition is intended to be expressed ; some resemblance^ 
in me language and construction, should be preserved. For 
when the things themselves correspond to each othtr, we ,naiur 
aUy expect to find a similar correspondence in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, "The wise man is happy when ht 

gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends 
imself to the applause of those about him ;*' the opposition 
would have been more regular, if it had beeii expressed thus : 
" The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; 
the fool, when he gains that of others.** 

" A friend exaggerates a prian*s virtues : an enemy inflames 
his crimes.*' Better thus: "A friend exaggerates a man's 
Tirtues ; an enemy his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope^s Preface to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the rule just given: "Homer was the greater 
genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one we most admire 
file man ; in the other the work. Homer hurries us with a 
commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with ah attractive 
majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir- 

f 11 bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the 
nie, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, 
like a river in its banks, with a constant stream." — ^Periods 
tibus constructed^ when introduced with propriety, and not 
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returning too often, have a sensible beauty. But we mvasi 
beware , of carrying our attention to this beauty too far. It 
ought only to l>e^ occasionally studied, when comparison or 
opposition of objects naturally leads us to it. If such a con- 
struction as this he aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to a 
disagreeable uniforrait;^ ; produces a regularly^ returning 
dink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discov- 
ers affectation*. 

The semnih rule for promoting the strength and effect of 
sentences, is, to aitend to the suund, the harmony and easy 
floWf of the words and members. 

Sound is a^uality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not ha disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there wiU be a verr 
considerable connexion between the idea which is cnnveyea, 
and the nature of the sound which conveys it. — Pleasing 
ideas, and forcible reasoning, can bardJ}* be transmitted to 
the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. The 
mind revolts at such soundd, and the impression of the sen- 
timent must consequently be weakened. The observations 
which we have to make on this subject, respect the choice of 
words ; their arrangement; the order and disposition of the 
members ; and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
viords'are most agreeable to the ear, when they are compo- 
sed of smooth and liquid s(^unds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without too many 
harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or too many 
open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or disagreea- 
ble aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same propor- 
tion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; 
consonants, strength to the sound of words. The naelody of 
language reouires a just propurtion of each ; and the coki^ 
struction will be hurt, will be rendered either grafting or e^ 
feminate, by an excess of either. Long words are common- 
ly more agreeable to' the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds whicn 
they present toit^ and accordingly, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not fur 
whoUj either upon long or short syllables, but are composed 
of an intermixture of them ; such as, reptnt, pro/ess, powerful, 
velocUyt ceterity, independent, impefuostty. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, wn must avoid 
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the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts .of 
which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : as, 
" UnsuccessfulnesSf loronffheculedness, tenderheartedness :*' 
ft. Such as have the syllables which Immediately follow the 
accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not e<isily 
coalesce : as, ** Questionless, chroniclers, conventiclers .*'* S. 
Such as have too niany syllables following the accented syl- 
lable : as, " Primarily, cursorily, summarily, peremptoriness ;" 
4. Such as have a short or unaccented syllable • repeated, or 
followed by another short or unaccented syllable very much 
resembling : as, " Holily, siUily, hwlily, jarriery,^^ A little 
harshness, by the collision of consonants, which nevertheless 
our organs nnd no difficulty in articulating, and which do not 
suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea ekher of precipita- 
tion or of stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for 
suppressing a useful term. The words hedged, Jledg^d, wedg'd^ 
drwigy, gmdg!d, adjudged, which some have thought very 
offensive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong sounds too fVequently ; but 
when they are used sparingly and properly, they have even a 
^ood effect. They contribute to that variety in soundwhich 
is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of wi»rds, is a point of greater nicety. 
For let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and 
well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the melod j[ of the 
sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the 
case, the learners will perceive by the following examples* 
^ Pleasures simple and moderate always are the best :'' It 
would be better to say, " Simple and moderate pleasures are 
always the best." " Office or rank may be the recomgeiise 
of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;" better thus, " Rank 
or office may be the recompense of flatteir, versatility^ 
or intrigue.*' *' A great recommendation of the guidance 
offeredby integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily under- 
stood :" better in this form ; " It is a great recommenda- 
tion of the gtiidaoce offered to us by integrity, that it is easily 
understoocT bj all men.*' In the following examples, the 
words are neither selected nor arranged, so as to broduce 
tbp most agreeable effect. " If we make the best of our life, 
it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding it:" better 
thus, *< Our hfe, at ibe best, is a pilgrimag*;, and dangers sur- 
round it.". «. We see that we are encumbered with dilfi- 
eulties, which we tannot preveiat:" belter, "We perceive 
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ourselves involved in difficulties that cannot be avoided." 
*' It is plain to any one who views the subject, even slightly, 
that there is notning here that is without allay and pure :" 
improved by this form ; '^ It is evident to the slightest mspec- 
tion, that nothing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Miltoh*s Treatise on Educa- 
tion ; " We shall conduct you to a hiil-side, laborious indeed, 
at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so futt of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Kvety thing 
in this sentence conspires to pHromote the harmony. The 
words are well chosen ; full of liquids, and soft sounds ; lab<^ 
rious^ smooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming ; and these 
words so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the situa- 
tion of any one of them, we should, presently, be sensible of 
the melody -s suffering. . 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following genera] directions will be found of some use. 1st 
When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the subse 

Siuent one begin with a consonant ; and vici versa, A true 
riend, a cruel enemy, are smoother and^asier to the voice, 
than a true union, a cmel destroyer. But whe'n it is more 
perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonants to end 
one word and begin the next, it is proper that the vowels be 
a long and short one ; and that the consonants be either a 
liouid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : thus, a lovely 
Offspring ; a purer design ; a calm retreat; are more fluent 
than, a happy union, a brief petition, a cheap triumph, a pts^ 
bid distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurse. From these ex- 
amples, the student will perceive the impoitance of accurately 
understanding the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids 
and^niutes ; with the connexion and influence which supsist 
amongst them. £d. In general, a considerable number €ii 
lon^ or short words near one another should be avoided. 
^ Disappointment in our expectations is wretchedness :" bet* 
ter thus ; "^ Disappointed hope is misery." ^* No course of 
joy can please us . long :*' better, " No course of enjoyment 
can delight us long.^ A succession of words having the 
same quantity in the accented syllables, whether it be lone or 
short, shouki also be avoided, ** James was needy, feeble| 
and fearful :" improved thus, ^ James was timid, feeble, and 
destitute." '*Tney could not be happy; for he wassillv, 
pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; " They could not be haj>- 
py j for he was simple, peevish, and gloomy." Sd, Words 
which begin alike, or end alike,- must not come together | 
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and the last syllable of the preceding word, should not be the 
same as the nrst syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so 
pleasing and harmonious to say, *' This is a convenient con- 
trivance ;" "He is an indulgent parent ;" " She behaves with 
uniform formality ;*' as, ** This is a useful contrivance ;*' 
" He is a kind parent ;" '* She behaves with unvaried for- 
mality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular 
and proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
when this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voice, and offends the ear, is apt to mar the strength of the 
expression, and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
this is a sufficient ground for paying attention to the order 
and proportion of sentences, and the different parts of which 
they consist. The following passage exhibits sejitences in 
which the different members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says "cut his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
Knowledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to 
be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom 
of the ocean ; when he has shut his b^st, he is sure none 
ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it. His own 
reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; and his 
own knowledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every 
thing is at once easy to th'^. breath, grateful to the ear, and 
mtelligible to the understanding. See another example of 
the same kind, in the 17th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter 
of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our 
present version of the Holy SScrip'tures, especially of the 
Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmonious arrange- 
ment of the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotsoo, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. *' This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and ac- 
knowledge the difficulties of the Arst entrance upon a reli- 
gious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
ttie hanpiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.*' Here 
there is some degree of harshness and unpleasantness, owing 
pvincipally to this, that there is properly no more than one 
pause or rest in the sentence, falliog betwixt the two mem 
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bers into which it is divided : each of which is so loog as to 
occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in pronoun- 
cine it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care ^ 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with gOod temper and prudence, are 
prosperous in general.'* It would be better thus : " Virtue, 
diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, have ever been found the surest road to prospenty." 
A.n author speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: 
" It is a mystery which we firmly beheve the truth of, and 
humbly adore the depth of." How much better would it 
have been with this transposition : " It is a mystery, the 
truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly adore.*' 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reservea to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, and 
in the cadence of the period, as well as in the sentences them- 
selves, variety must oe observed ; for the mind soon tires 
with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sensehas its own harmony ; and m 
no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sen- 
timent, be sacriiicea to sound. All unmeaning words, intro- 
duced merely to round the period, or fill up the melody, are 
great blemishes in writing. They are childish -and trivial 
ornaments, by which a sentence always loses more in point of 
weight, than it can gain by such additions to its sound. Su 
the Octavo Grammar, on this chapter. 

See also the apfemdix to the Exercises. 

CHAPTER. IV. 

OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judidous 
use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some Knowledge of it appears 
to l>e indispensable to the scholars, who are leaitiing to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate the principal figqres, and give 
them some explanation. 
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^ In ^eneraVFiguresof Sp£ech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to convey 
Is expressed in a particular manner, and with some circum- 
stance added, wnich is desif^ned to render the impression 
more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, '* That 
a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity ;** 1 
iust express my thoughts in the simplest manner possible : 
but when I say, " To the upright there ariseth light in dark- 
ness;*' the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative style ; 
a new circumstance is introduced ; ** light,*' is put in the 
place of "comfort," and ** darkness" is used to scggest the 
idea of adversity. Ir the same manner, to say, '^It is im- 
possible, by any search we can make, to explore the Divine 
Nature fully," is to make a simple proposition : but when we 
say, '^ Canst thou, by searching, end out the Lord ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know ?'* this introduces a figure into style ; the proposition 
being not only expressed, but with it admiration and as- 
ionisnment 

But though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, ^r un- 
natural. On many occasions, they are both the most nat- 
ural, and the most common method of uttering our senti- 
ments, it Would be very difficult to compose any discourse 
without using them often ; nay, there are few sentences of 
considerable length, in which there does not occur some ex- 
pression that may be termed a figure. T^iis being the case, 
we may see the necessity of some attention, in oitler to un- 
derstand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very small. 
As men*8 ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with ob- 
jects increased, their store of names and words would also 
increase. But to the vast variety of objects and ideas, no 
language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to have 
a separate word for every separate idea. Men naturaNy 
sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words without 
end ; and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
made one word, which they had already appropriated to a 
certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea or ob- 
ject, between which and the primary one, the^r found, or 
fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, were 
the words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, ex- 
V 2«f 
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tended to those mental objects, of which men had more ob- 
scure conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult 
to assign distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the 
name of some sensible idea, where their imagination found 
some affinity. Thus, we speak of a /7terctn^ judgment, and 
a clear head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rough or a smoolk be« 
haviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, sweti" 
ed with pride, melted into grief; and these are almost the 
only significant words which we have for such ideas.. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the two 
following. 

Firsts They enrich language, and render' it more copious* 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for ex- 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
differences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought ; which 
no language could possibly do by proper words alone, with- 
out assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal objeci, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its 
accessory idea. 6y a well chosen figure, even conviction is 
assisted,*and the impression of a truth upon the mind, made 
more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. "W© 
perceive this in the following illustration of Young: **When 
we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that 
renders it impure and noxious :" and in this instance : ** A 
heart boiling with violent passions, will always send up infat- 
uating fumes to the head.^' An image that presents so much 
congruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an 
argument from analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, 
and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meton^* 
mv, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification or Climax, Sfc, 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, ** that he upholds the state like a pillar 
which supports the weight of a whole edifice,*' I fairly make 
a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, ** That 
he is the pillar of the state," it now becomes a metaphor. 
In the latter case, the comparison between the minister and 
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apilldr is made in* the mind ; but it is expressed without anj 
01 the words that denote comparison. 

The following are ei^aroples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : '^ I will be unto her a wall of fire roiind about, 
and will be the glory in the midst o^ her." " ThOu art my 
rock and my fortress.** '* Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and 
a light to my path.'* 

Kules to he observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. MetaphorSi as well as other figures^ shmddy on no occasion f 
be stuck on profustly ; and shoiud always he such as accora 
with the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the fol- 
lowing passage, from a late historian, is, in this respect, very v 
•exceptionable. He is giving an account of the famous act of 

Earliament against irregular marriages in England. **The 
ill," says he,** underwent a great number of alterations and' 
amendments, which were not effected without violent con- 
test. At length, however, it was floated through both hous- 
es on the tide of a great majority, and steered mto the safe 
harbour of royal approbation." 

£. Care should oe taken that the resemhlancef which is the 

foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perspicuous, not far- 

fetched, nor difficult to discover. The transgression of this 

rule makes what are called harsh or forced Aietapliors ; which 

are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and instead 

ofillustratingihe thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the conduct of 
metaphors, never to jumUe metaphorical and plain language 
together. An author, addressing himself to the king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 

The harvest early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice 
of an improper phrase, be would have said. 

The harvest eHvijf but mature the crop ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had begun 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the 
literal wora "praise,*' when we were expecting something 
that related to the harvest, the figure is brolceii, and the two 
members of the sentence have no suitable correspondence to 
each other. ; 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistrnf metaphors 
meet on one object. This is wnat is called mixed mettiphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this figure. 
One may be **ahdiered under the patronage of a great man :** 
but it would be wrong to say, ^^ sheltered under the mask of 
dissimulation :** as a mask conceals, but does not shelter. 
Addison in his letter from Italy, says : 
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I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That loDgs to launck into a bolder strain. 

The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we 
speak of launching, we make jt a ship ; and by no force of 
imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at 
one moment ; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, •* There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to esctingutsk 
the seeds of pride.'* Observe the incohierence of the tnings 
here joined together ; making a view erUnguish, and extin- 
guish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so thev should not 
foe crowded together on the same object; for tne mind has 
difficulty in passing readily through many different views of 
the same object, presented in quicK succession. 

Thela^ rule concerning metaphors, is, that thf^ be not too 
far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute 
circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows weary of 
this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse obscure. 
This is called straining a metaphor. Authors of a lively and 
strong imagination are apt to run into this exuberance of 
metaphor. When they hit (Ipon a figure that pleases them, 
they are loth to part with it, and frequently continue it so" 
ton^ as to become tedious and intricate. We may observe, 
for instance, how the following metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better missed than gain'd. 

Faticy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize: 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond indu^ence but inflam'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor senseis tired. 

An Allegory mdiy be regarded as a metaphor continued; 
since it is the representaion of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an al- 
^g^ry, in the 80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the image of a vine : and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
'^Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cak. 
out the heathen and planted it. I'hou preparedst room be- 
fo*'e it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and 
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the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedai-s. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into thir river 
Why hast thou broken down her hed^«, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood cloth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, Ibok 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine !" See 
also Ezekiel. xvii. 22 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an frile- 
^ory, is, that the jiguralive and the literal meaningbt notmixsd 
inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that were given 
for metaphors, may also be applied to allegories, on accOTimt 
of the affinity they bear to each other. The only material 
difference between them, besides the one being short and ths 
other being prolonged, is, that a metaphor always expiaiofi 
itself by the words that are connected with it in their proper 
and natural meaning: as, when T say, "Achilles was a lion;" 
"An able minister is the pillar of the state ;" the " lion" and 
the " pillar" are sufficiently interj^reted by the mention of 
"Achilles" and the *' minister," whicft I join to them ; but an 
allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand h^ss connected with 
the literal meaning, the interpretation not being so directly 
pointed out, but left to our own reflection. 

Al'egory was a favourite method of delivering ^instruction 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are no 
other than allegories. ^ By words and' actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were fig- 
ured ; and what we can the moral, is the unfigured sense or 
meaning of the allegory. 

A Compg,rison or simile^ is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed inform, and generally pursued more 
fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : as when it is 
said, " The actions of princes are like those ^reat rivers, the 
course of which every one beholds, but their springs have 
been seen by few." " As the mountains are round about Je- 
rusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." " Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togeth- 
er in unity ! It is like the precious ointment, •^c. and as the 
dew that descended tipon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to the principal object; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is explain-' 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagina^' 
tion in the human mind. <* As wax," says he, '* would not 
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h& adequate to th« purpose of signature, if it had not the 

I)ower to retain as well as to receive the impression, the same 
lolds of the soul with respect to sense and imagination* 
Sense is its receptive power ; imagination, its retentive. 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but 
as M'ater, where, though all impressions are mstantly ma(^, 
yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly lost" 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 
to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be dear, 
and that they be useful ; that they tend to render our concep- 
tion of the principal object more distinct ; and that they do 
not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with any false light 
We should always remember that similes are not argunients. 
However apt they may be, they do no more than explain the 
writer's sentiments, they do not prove them to be founded 
on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses which 
are too faint and remote. For these, in place of assisting, 
strain the mind to conaprehend them, and throw no light 
upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that a compari- 
son which, in the principal circumstances, carries a sufficiently 
near resemblance, may become unnatural and obscure, if 
pushed too far. Nothing is more opposite to the desij^n of 
this figure, than to hunt after a great number of coincidences 
in minute points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenui- 
ty can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing si^ified. 
When we say ; "They read Milton," the cause is put instead 
of the effect; meaning *' Milton's works." On the other 
hand, when it is said, "Gray hairs should be respected," we 
put the effect for the cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age, 
'* The kettle boils," is a phrase where the name of the con- 
tainer is substituted for that of the thing contained. .''To as 
BUme the sceptre," is a common expression for entering on 
royal authority the sign being put for the thing signified. 

W hen the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus : in general, 
when jany thing less, or any thing more, is put for the precise 
object meant ; the figure is then called a tSynecdnche or Com" 
prehension. It is very common, for instance, to describe sc 
whole object by some remarkable part of it : as when we say, 
" A fleet of twenty »at/," in the place of " Mps ;'* when we 
use the << head'* for the *' person,'* the ** waves" for the *« wa." 
in like manner an attribute maybe put for a subject: as 
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* Youth*' for the " youog," the "deep," for the " sea ;^ aud 
eometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Pt-rsonificaiion or Prosqpopoeia/isth^t figure by which we 
attnbute life and action to inanimate objects. Thense of this 
figure is very natural and extensive : there is a wonderful 
proncness in human nature, under- emotion, to animate all 
objects. When we say, " the ground Ihirsta for rain," or, 
** the earth s»m'/€5 with plenty;'* when we speak of" ambi- 
tion's being restless^ or, " a disease's being dt^teitfui ;" such 
expressions show the facility with which tne mind can ac- 
commodate the properties of living creatures to things that 
are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 
The following are striking examples from the Scriptures : 
*• When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judah from a 
people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jor- 
dan was driven back! The mountains iskipped like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that 
thou Reddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye 
mountains, that ye skipped rike rams; and ye little hills, like 
Iambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Loixi, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : apdihe desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of. eating the 
forludden fruit. Terror produces.the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; ' 

Sky low'r'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the personification of ali the objects he beheld, in or- 
der to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 

And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh an(i gay ! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if you saw, how cam? I thus, how^ here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully persoi/ified Nat- 
ural Ileligion : and we may perceive, in the personificatioti, 
the spirit and grace which the figure, when well conducted, 
bestows on discourse. The author is comparing togethei 
our P'^aviour and Mahomet. ** Go (says he) to your Natural 
Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed 
in armour afiij blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thous««nd8 who fell by his victorious sword, bhow ner the 
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cities which he set in flames, the countries which be ravaged 
and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the Inhabi- 
tants ofthe earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
carry her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
chamber; his concubines and his wives ; and let her hpar him 
allege revelation, and a Divine command, to justify his aduK> 
tery and lust." 

** When she is tired with Ibis prospect^ then show ner the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to afi the sons 
of men. Let her see him in his most retired privacies ; let 
her follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions and 
supplications to God. Carry her to his table, to view his 
poor fare ; and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend 
him to the tribunal, and consider the patience with which he 
endured the scoifs and reproaches of liis enemies. Lead her 
to his cross ; let her view him in the agony of death, and hear 
his last prayer for his persecutors ; ' Father, forgive them, 
for they know not \yhat they do.' — When Natural Religion 
has thus viewed both, ask hi.T, which is the Prophet of God ? 
— But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of 
thisscfjne, through the eyes of the Centur'ron, who attended 
at the cross. By him sfie spoke, and s<iid, *Ti-uly this man 
was the Son of God.'" This is more than elegant ; it is 
truly sublime. The whole passage is animated,; and the 
Figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Relij^on, who, 
before, was only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the 
Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly ajpphed. A capital error in personifying ob- 
jects* is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling circumstan- 
ces. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, 
which enchants and deceives the reader : and either leaves 
hun dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in aeacnptive personifications, 
consists in introducing them, when the subject ofdhtcussron is 
destitute &f dignity, and the reader is not prepared to relish 
them. One can scarcely peruse, with composure, the follow- 
ing use of this figure. It is the language of our elegant poet 
Thomson, who thus personifies and connects the bodily 
appetites, and their gratifications. ^ 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames m the light refulgent 
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It is to be reniarked, concerning this figure, and short met- 
aphors and similes, which also hare been allowed to be the 
proper language of high passion, that they are the proper ex- 
pression of it, only on those occasions when it is so far mod- 
€rated as to admit of words. Tlie first and highest trans- 

J)orts seem to overwhelm the mind, and are denoted by si- 
ence or groans : next succeeds the irioleiit and passionate 
language, of which these figures constitute a great part. 
Such agitation, however, cannot long continue ; the passions 
having spent their force, the mind soon subsides into that ex- 
. Lausted and (tispirited state, in which all figures are improper. 

AipwArvpht is a turning off from the regular course of the 
subject, tu address some person or thing ; as, ** Death is 
.swallowed up in victory. O death I where is thy sting ? O 
grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The foUowihg is an instance of personification and apos- 
trophe united : ** O thou sword of the Lord ! how long will 
Jt be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scabbard, 
rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath 
given it a charge against Askelon, and against the sea-shore ? 
there hath he appointed if See also an extraordinary ex- 
Am pie of these figures, in the 14th chapter of Isaia-h, from the 
4th to the 19th verse, where the prophet describes the fall of 
the Ajs'syriaa emphre. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck 
the object addressed with affeded ornaments ; by which 
authors relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute 
for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too great 
length. The language of violent passion is always concise, 
and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to an- 
other. ^ l^ often glances at a thought, starts from it, and leaves 
it unfinished. The succession of ideas is irregular, and con- 
nected by distant and uncommon relations. On all these 
.accounts, nothing is more unnatural than long speeches, ut- 
tered by persons under the influence of strong passions. Yet 
this error occurs in several poets of distinguished reputation. 

The nexl figure in order, is AnlUhesu, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; aotithesis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the effect, to 
. make each of the contrasted ol^jects appear m th<i stronger 
light. White, for instance, never appears so bright as when 
it IS opposed to black ; and when both are viewed together. 
An autnor, in his defence of a friend against the charge of 
murder, expresses himself thus: ** Can you believe that the 
person whom he scrupled to slay, when he might have dooe 
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so with fun jusdce, in a convenient place, at a proper time, 
>vith secure impunity ; he made no scruple to murder against 
justice, in an unfavourahle plape,at an unseasonable time, and 
at the risk ofcapital condemnation ?" * * 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not doll ; 
Strong, withont rage ; without o'erAowing, fulK. 

•* If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his 
stores, but to diminish his desires.** 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of natctre, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
* standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral 8ayinff,very properly receives the form 
of the two last examples ; both because it is supposed to be 
the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to be en- 
graven on the memory, which recalls it more easily by the 
help of such contrasted expressions. But where such sen- 
tences frequently succeed each other ; where this becomes 
an author's favourite and prevailing manner of expressing 
himself, his style appears too much studied and kbonred ; it 
gives us the impression of an author attending more to hia 
manner of saying things, than to the things themselves. 

The folfowfng fe a beautiful example of Antithesis. " If 
Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but Justly, for aban- 
doning the cause of liberty, which he would not, however, 
survive ; what shall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, 
pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they have much 
to hope, and give it i*p when they have nothing to fear ?** — 
The capital antithesis pf this sentence, is instituted between 
the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the indifference of some oth- 
ers of her patrons. But, besides the leading antithesis, there 
are two subordinate ones, in the latter member :** Grow 
tired of it, when they have much to hope : and give it up, 
when they have nothmg to fear.'^ 

The eloc^uent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in hiseulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateltness of temples ; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern arts ; nor to 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts r — but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt ; to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the 
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forsaken, and compare and collate the distresses of all nienf 
ID all countries." 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat is called 
Hyperbole or Exaggerativn, It consists in magnifying an ob- 
ject beyond its natural bounds. In all languages, even m 
common conversation, hyberbolical expressions very fre- 
cfuently occur : as swift as the wind ; as white as the snow ; 
and the like ; and the common forms of compliment, > are 
almost all of them extravagant hyperboles. If any thing be 
remarkably good or great m its kind, we are instantly ready 
to add to It some exaggerating epithet, and to make it the 
greatest or best we ever saw. The imagination has always a 
tendency to gratify itself, by magnifying its present ohiecL 
and carrying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbcHicai 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness ot 
imagination amonj^ the people who speaK rt. Hence young 
people deal much m hyperl/oies. Hence the language of the 
Orientals was far more hyperbolical, than that of the Europe- 
ans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, perhaps we may say, 
of more correct imagination. Hence, among all writers in 
early times, and in the rude periods of society, we may ex- 
pect this figure to aboiind. Greater experience, and more 
cultivated society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmth of 
passion. All passions without exception, love, terror, amaze- 
jneit, indignation, and even grief, throw the mind into con* 
fusion, aggravate their objects, and of course prompt a hy- 

Serbolical style. Hence the following sentiments ot Satan m 
lilton, as strongly as they are described, contain nothing 
but what is natural and proper ; exhibiting the picture of a 
mind agitated with rage andf despair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall 1 fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in thelowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still thi«at*ning to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
size of their leader. ** I saw their chief," says the scout of 
Ossiu^, '* tall as a rock of ice : his soear, the masted fir ; his 
shielcT, the rising moon : he sat on tbe shore, like a cloud of 
mist on the hill.*' 

Ths errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise either 
from oventrainiogi or iatrodiicio|; them on unsuitaUe occa* 
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aon», Dryden, in bis poem on the restoratioik of king 
Chaiies the Second, cpmpliments that monarehi at the ex- 
pense ofthe 8un himself. 

That star M your birth shone out so brij^hty 
It stain'd the duller sun^s meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficoft to aseertain, 
by^ any precise rule, the proper measute and boundary of 
this figure.. Good sense and just taste must determine tbe* 
point, neyond which, if we pass, we become extravagant 

Vision is another figure of speech, which is proper onlv in 
animated and warm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something that is passed, we use the pres- 
ent tense, and describe it as actually passinj? before our eyes. 
Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline ; ** 1 seem 
to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and 
the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in. one conAa- 
gration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens^ 
, fying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The fi>- - 
rjous coiuitonance'V>f Cethegus rises to my view, while, with 
a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries.*' 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthusiasm,, 
which carries the person who describes, in some measure out 
of himself; and, when well executed, must needs^ by the 
force of s;^mpathy, impress the reader or hearer very strong- 
ly. But, in order to a successful execution, it requires an un- 
commonly warm imagination, and so happy a selection of 
circumstances, as shall make us think we see before our 
eyes the scene that is described. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interrogatioit, 
is to ask a question : but when men are stronji^ly moved, 
whatever they would afiirm or deny, with gre;»t ectiriestness, 
they naturally put in the form of a question, expressing 
thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of their own 
sentiment, and appealingto their hearers for the impossibility 
. of the contrary. Thua Balaam expressed himscu to Balak. 
*' The Lord is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of 
man that he should repent. Hath he said it ? and shall he 
not do it? Hatfarhe spoken it? and shall he net make it 
good ?" 

Interrogation gives life and spiritto discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline: *^ Huwlong will you, Catiline, abttse our patience ? 
Do you not perceive that your designs are discovered ?'*— 
He might indeed have s^id ; " You abuse our patience ajong 
while. Vou must be sensible, that your designs arc diJfeov- 
ered/* But it is easy to perceive, how much this latter mode 



of expresnoD falls short of the force and Tehemenoe or' th« 
former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind \ 
such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. " Wo 
is me that I sojourn in Mesecb, that 1 dwell in the tents of 
Kedar!"- Psalms. 

" O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that 1 might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people i O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging-place of wayfaring men !" Jeremiah. 

Though interrogations may be introduced into close and 
earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emo- 
tions of the mind. When judiciously employed, thejr ajjitate 
the l\earer or the reader with similar passions : but it is ex- 
tremely improper, and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on 
triTial occasions, and on mean or low subjects. Th^ unex- 
perienced writer, often attempts to elevate his language, by 
the copious display of this ngure : but he rarely or never 
succeeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid to 
excess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to enter into 
his transports, when nothing is said or done to demand emo' 
tion. - 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contranr to out 
thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force 
to our observations. Persons may be reproved for their 
negligence, by saying ; " You have taken great care indeed." 
Cicero says of the person against whom he was pleading ; 
^*We have peat reason to believe that the modest man 
would not ask him for his debt, when ne pursues his fife.'' 

Ironical exhortation is a very agrreeaple kind of figure : 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thin^ m the 
clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement to 
pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having beautifully 
described the noise and tumults of Rome, he adds ironically ; 

<< Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.'* 

The subjectsoflrony are vices and follies of all kinds 
snd this mode of exposing theni, is often more effectual than 
serious rcasoninc. The gravest persons have not declined 
the use of this ngure; On proper occasions. The wise and 
virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his endeavours to 
discountenance vicious atid foolish practices. Even in the 
sacred .writings, we have at^markable instance of it The 
prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests of Baal to 
prove the truth of their deit)', « mocked thena, and said: Cry 
aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, 
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or be 18 in a Journey, or peradventure he sleepetb, and miiit 
be awaked.'* 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as w Ci- 
cero's oration for Balbus, where he derides bis accuser, by 
8a;^ing ; ** O excellent interpreter of the law ! master of anti- 
quitvl corrector and amender of our constitution !"• 

Tlie last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Jmplificahon or di$nax. It consbts in heighten* 
ing all the circumstances of an object or action, which we de- 
sire to place in a strong light Cicero gives a lively instance of 
this figure, when be savs ; ^'It is a crime to put a Roman 
citizen in bonds; it is tne height of guilt to scourge him; 
little less than parricide to put him - to death ; what name 
then shall I give to the act of crucifying him ?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to- re- 
commend good and virtuous actions: *' After we have prac- 
tised good actions awhile, they become easy ; alnd when they 
are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do them frequently ; and by frequency of acts, 
a thine grows into a habit ; and confirmed habit is a kind of 
secona nature ; and so far as any thing is natural, so far it is 
necessary ; and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we 
do it many times when we do not think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beauti- 
ful climax, taken from the charse of a judge to the jury, in 
the case of a woman accused of murdering her own child. 
** Qentlen^en, if one man had any how slain another ; if an 
adversaiT had killed his opposer, or a woman occasioned 
the death of her enemy ; even these criminals would^ have 
been capitally punished by the Cornelian law : but if this 

guiltless infant, that could make no enemy, baa been mur- 
ered by its own nurse, what punishment would not then the 
mother have demanded? Witn what cries and exclamations 
would shd have stunned your ears ! What shall we say ti^en, 
when a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
ore single crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; in a 
woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ) and perpetra- 
ted against one whose age called for compassion, wnose near 
relation claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour." 

' lYe have now finished what was proposed, concerning Per- 
spicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate con- 
stniction of sentences. The former has been considexed 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and the 
latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, and ths 
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proper u^e of Figurative Language. Though many of those 
attentions which have been recommended, may appear mi- 
nute, yet their effect upon writing and style, b much greatei 
than mi^ht, at first, be imagined* ^ A sentiment which is ex- 
pressed m accurate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, 
and well arranged, always makes a stronger Impression on 
the mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a fee- 
ble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a 
comparison : and if the effect be sensible in one sentence, how 
much more in a whole discourse, or composition that b made 
dp of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and into 
which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com- 
nunieaU^ in correct language and in the cleariH and moH 
latural order^ the ideas tmich toe mean to transfuse into the 
ninds of others. Such a selection and arrangement of words, 
IS do most justice to the sense, and express it to most ad- 
yantage, make an agreeable and strong impression. To 
these points have tentfed all the rules which have been given. 
Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the same time, 
fully masters of the language in which we write, there would 
be occasion for few rules. #ur sentences would then,^ of 
course, acquire all those properties of clearness, unity, 
strength, and accuracy, which have been recommended. 
For we may rest assured, that whenever we express our* 
selves ill, besides the mismanagement oflanguaee, there Is, 
for the most part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving 
the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of emburassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble thought Thought and expression act and 
re-act upon each other. The understanding and language 
have a strict connexion ; and they who are learning to com' 
pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and otden 
are learning, at the same time, to thirJt with accuracy and 
order ; a coosiderntion which alone will recon^nse the 
student, for his attention to this branch of literaiure. For a 
further exfifinaHon of the Figures of SjpeecK ^^ ^ Octavo 
Qrammar, on this * AjecL 
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TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these elements of tliie Eng- 
lish language, hopes it will not.be deemeid iu- 
consistent with the nature and design of his 
work, to make a short address to the. young 
persons engaged in the study of it^ respecting 
their future walks in the paths of literature, 
and the chief purpose to , which they should 
apply their acquisitions. . 

In forming this Grammar, aiid the volume 
of Illustrations connected with it, the author 
was influenced by a desire to facilitate your 
progress in learning, and, at the same time, to 
impress on your minds principfes of piety and 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some de- 
gree, the labours of those who are cuhivating 
^our understandings, and providing for you a 
luad of rational and useful employ bfiejat ; an 
employment calculated to exclude those frivo- 
iSus ptirsuits, and that love of ease and sensual 
pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt j^he minds 
of many inconsiderate youth, and render them 
useless to society. 

Without your own-best exertions, the ,con- 
cern of others for your welfare, will be of little 
avaih with them, you may fairly promise your- 
selves success. The writer of this address, 
therefore, recommends to you, an earnest co- 
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Operation with the endeavours of your friends 
topromote your iuiprovenient and happiness. 
This co-operation, whilst it secures your own 
progress, will afford you the hehrt-felt satisfac- 
tion, of knowing that you are cherishing the 
hopes, and augoienting th^ pleasures, of those 
with whom you are connected by the most en- 
dearing ties. He recommends to you also, se- 
rious and elevated views of the studies in 
which you may be engaged. Whatever may 
be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, 
nor with a selfish #r contracted apphcatioh of 
them. When they advance only the interests 
of this stage of being, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is. cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The 
.great business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better,^ hy 
cultivating a pure and humble state of mind, 
and cl^irishing habits of piety towards Godi 
and benevolence' to men. Every thing that 
promotes or retards this important work, is of 
great moment to you, and clainis your first and 
most serious attention. ' . 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an ad- 
vancenTient in knowledge^ are found to 
strengthen and enlarge your miBds^ to purify 
and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose yoii to 
pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, 
they produce excellent efiects ; which, with 

four best endeavours to improve them, and the 
Mvine blessing superadded, will not fail to ren- 
der jdo^ not only wise and good yotirselres, 
'but also the haM>y instrnments of diffusing 
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wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. 
Thus improved, your acquisitions become 
handmaids to virtue ; and they may eventually 
serve to increase the rewards, which the Su- 
preme Being has promised to faithful and well- 
directed exertions, for the promotion of truth 
and goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your 
friends, and the tendency of these attainments; 
if you grow vain of vour real or imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and Tegardi with contempt, the virtu- 
ous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves 
to be absorbed in over-curious or trifling spec- 
ulations; ifyour heart and principles be debased 
and poisoned, by the influence of corrupting 
and pernicious books, for which no elegance of 
composition can make amends ; if you spend 
so much •f your time in literary engagements, 
as to make them interfere with higher occupa- 
tions, and lead you to forget, (|[iat pious and 
benevolent action is the great end of your be- 
ing : if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages, — ^instead of 
becoming a blessing to you, they will prove 
the .occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in 
the hour of serious thought, they may excite 
the painful reflections, — ^that it would have 
been better for you, to have remained illiterate 
and unaspiring ; to have been confined to the 
humblest walks of life ; and to have been even 
hewers of wood and drawers of water all your 
days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which 3rou are 
exposed, the sprrov^s and dishonour which ac- 
"Company talents misapplied, and a course of 
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indolence and folly, ma^ you exert your ut- 
most endeavours to avoid them ! Seriously re- 
flecting on the ^eat end for which you were 
brought into existence ; on the brisht and en- 
couraging examples of many excellent young 
persons ; and on the mournful deviations oT 
others, who once were promising ; may you be 
so wise as to choose and follow that path, 
which leads to honour, usefulness, and true 
enjoyment ! This is the morning of your life, 
in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readi- 
ly give way to vigour and perseverance. Em- 
brace this favourable season; devote yourselves 
to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue ; 
and humbly pray to G#d that he may bless 
your labours. Often reflect on the advantages 
you possess, and on the source from whence 
they^ are all derived. A lively sense of the 

Erivileges and blessings, by which you have 
een distinguished, will induce you to render 
to your heavenly Father, the just returns of 
gratitude and love: and these fruits of early 
goodness will be regarded by him as accepta- 
ble offerings, and secure to you his favour and 
protection. 

Whatever difficulties^ and discouragements 
may be found in resisting the allurements of 
vice, you may be humbly confident, that Di- 
vine assistance will be afforded to all your good 
and pious resolutions ; and that every virtuous 
effort will have a correspondent reward. You 
may rest assured too, that all the advantages 
arising from vicious indulgences, are light and 
contemptible, as well as exceedingly transient, 
compared with the substantial enjoyments, the 
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present pleasures, and the future hopes, which 
result firooi piety and virtue^ The Holy Scrip- 
tures i^ssure us, that " The ways of wisdom are 
ways of pleasaixtnesS) and that all her paths are 

f)eace :" " that religion has the promise of the 
if(^ that now is, and of that which is to come :" 
and that the. truly good man, whatever may be 
die condition allotted to him by Divine Provi- 
dence, " in all things gives thanks, and rejjbices 
even in tribulation."-^Some ot these senti- 
ments have been finely illustrated by a cele- 
brated poet. The author of this address pre- 
sents the illustration toyou, as a striking and 
beautiful portrait of virtue : with his most cor- 
dial wishes, that your hearts and lives may cor- 
respond to it : and that your happiness here, 
may bean earnest of happiness hereafter. , , 

^ Snow then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone js happiness below : . 
The only point where human bliss stands still ; - 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is bless'd in what it takes, ancl what li gives ; 
The j oy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : . ; . 

Without satiety, though e'er so- nless'd ; 
And but more relish'd as the more distressed : > ' ^ , 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, : 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears :. , ' ' 
Gooa, from each object, from each place acquirM ; 
For ever exercised, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd; . 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd : . 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain ^ 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain.-^ 
For him alone hopeleads from ^oal to goal, . 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; .": • . ' ' 

Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd^ - , 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind.'V 

• • '# '" 
THE END 
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